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CHAPTER II, VERSES 3-5 

a 

n o acknowledgment that Gentile-Chnstians in genetaLlSust 
be circumcised There were eve n posit ive a dvantages in 
yi eldmg^jnTthe present instance. T itiis circumcised could^o 
much that for Titus uncircumcised was qmte impo ssible — so 
l ong as he was in Terusalem he co ul d mix freely mth fSfo w- 
C hnstians, he could take part in the services of the Te mple. ^ 
and l ater, as a member of Paul's staff, he would be free to 
appeal to Jews and to Greeks 

Here, mTthe case^of Titus , we have the first refere nce to 
circumciaon m the letter , ^jod' inTT itus^ case it was circum - 
cisioh alo ne, an d not the wider question of hi s acceptan ce of 
the Sfosauc Law,'wEictrw as inTdiiput e! There w^ those m 
tEe*Jerusalem church who were prepared to hold, with regard 
to Titus or any other Christian, that unless he kept the Mosaic 
Law he was no true Christian and could not be saved Such 
a claim Paul could not for a moment adnut — ^his whole 
' gospel ' (verse 2) was directly opposed to it But the que s- 

tion at issue, as Paul saw it, was — ^not on what terms Titus 

- - , ■ — 

could be saved, but on what terms a sohtary Gentile-Chnstian 
could be welcomed m the home of Jewish-Chnstiamty What 
he sought was a moRusvivendi — ^not an mter pretation of t he 
‘ g ospel, tvhich to him w as not in ~~ 3 jspute And so, as a 
p ractical concession he allowed Titus _toJje orcumci^cr “S^, 
t here was no compulsion about the^natter T Tifus ^ was np^ 

‘ oJUiged ' to be cucumcised, 1 e the Jewish ‘ aut^nti^\did 
noTVni6rce~it on FauT and Paul's accept an'c^^ it did not 
imply a ny~suB3ection~on''Eis part to their authontv. 

"■nie people who provided trouble for Paul were not the 4 
Jerusalem ‘ authonties ’ but others whom he now denounces 
m unsparmg language, seekmg to show them up in their true 
colours. What does he teU us about these men ? They were 
false brothers — Christians, that is, whose attitude and conduct 
showed that they had no nght to the name (cf 2 Cor. xi 26) 
The word translated traitors (‘ unawares brought in ' — ^Author- 
ized Version) is in the Greek very similar to the verb * crept m ’ 

^ If the rehef-fund, like the later ' collection ' (Acts xxiv 17 f ) was, as is 
probable, to be presented in the Temple, Paul would be gratified to have HtuE 
associated with him on that occasion. 
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which follows * m each case it is suggested that they had come 

m from the outside and (probably) that there was something 

surreptitious about their motives or behaviour '^e_^refer- 

ences to spying out our freedor^^d enslaving us ag^n ihdicaTe 

that, fHougirtKe}^Had accepted the gospel, th^y were at heart 

inilifajitJ^alfs^^'WKereTia'd IKey^crept in to ? Was it the 

church at Antioch ’ — as if already at this early date emissaries 

from Jerusalem were at work there like those of whom we 

read in Acts xv i ? More probably Paul is describing develop 

ments which took place at Jerusalem at the tune of his visit, 

and when he says of these brethren that they ' crept m,’ he 

does not imply that they now for the first tune jomed the 

Chnstian Church (it can scarcely be suggested that they 

actually accepted baptism with no higher motives than those 

which are here ascnbed to them) , he means that,_ bemg 

Chnstians (although they were at bottom Jews rather than 

CKrisfiah^ and 'haa''no''s^pat£y mtE~P^rr‘ work' am^g 

G entilesjT Tliey m sidi oiisl y " pfeise irte5"tSe niseives on sonM 

option (or occasions) when they sought, as the apostj^says, 

to spy out the f r eedom we en j o^in Christ Jesus, ^^o are the 

' we '"orwHonTPaul'^tes, and what precisely has he m mmd 

m his reference to ‘ f reed om ’ ^ There is, on P aul's yieW/ a 

f reedom from the bondage of the Law which m Chn^ belongs 

to eveiy Christian (cf v i) , Uut~cl^arly something more 

definite is unphed here V^^at^PaiiQias^injSmd her^^ 

tEaOreed6im~'£FoSrtRe Law^wluciiT'accordmgTonG^ gospel,' 

cSsHnfm^dTheTnt finate'sociaJrel afimn ^fJeM slvLfiHsSSis 

'vn^lTGentfi^ChrisBans, as e g m Antioch and uTSie churd^ 

drGil5Cfi5''nfIemsesTEe'presintTense7Sireir70j^because"su^ 

freedom is inherent m his gospel and is not l^ted to any one 

time or place , bi ^a special demonstration of that freedom 

w as given at Jerusalem when Barnabas and Paul associated 

f reely with their G ent ile-Chnstian com panion Titus, no doub t 

sharing the sam e ta51e~with him Sn dirwasThir^' freedom ’ 

which t he *f5 seT>rothers ' watche d wit h suspiaous and malev- 

o lent eyes an d re solved"even to wreck, aimih g (a s P^iiT ‘;a y<;) 

at enslaving us again, i e at co mpelhng us. m all ni ^r 

tions with~ GehtiiCes, eve n'XSitile-Christians. to co nform to 
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the demands of the Jewish Law This contrast between the 
‘^^eM6iir^h'aris'25"CKnsfan3"the ‘ enslavement ' of the Law 
comes to fuller expression m chapters iv and v of the Epistle 
How far the 'false brothers’ were prepared to go in then: 
enslavmg demands we are not told They obviously insisted 
t hat fellowship with Titus on the part of Jewish-Chnstians m 
Jerusalem could not be encouraged or even con doned unles s 
Titus was circumcised— an d on o ur mterpretation of th e 
mcident Paul dec ided, for pr actical reasons, to give wav on 
the matter, thougETTie is c^fST^so to mamtam that he w as 
not ‘ bbCged’ to do~so i jut iF is probable that the 'fals e 
bothers ’ also took up the more general position that aU 
Gentile-Christian s must be circumcised, a nd it is this or some 
such demandT whidi Paul has in nomd when m verse 5 he goes 
on to say *^6 refused to yield for a single instant to their 5 
claims.’ 

"Talceri hterally , wh at Paul says is * ‘ we did not yield a s 
regards the subjection ’ The use of the defimte article, which 
uniortunateiy is onufted m the Authorized and Revised 
Versions, shows that something qmte specific is here referred 
to The probability is that we have here a term which has 
already been employed m the controversy (translate therefore, 
with the aid of mverted commas on the ‘ subjechon ' tssue), 
and we may even suggest that Paul knew that the Galatians 
were already famihar with it On this view Paul m his state- 
ment of the case is consciously controvertmg a false version 
winch the Judaizers had spread abroad m the Galatian 
churches, accordmg to which Paul had been brought to task 
at Jerusalem and had accepted the ‘ subjection ' which was 
imposed on him What exactly was mvolved m that alleged 
subjection the Galatians would thus already know, while we 
are left to conjecture It may have been that Paul was said 
to have bowed to the supenor ruhng of the Jerusalem ’ auth- 
orities,’ a view of the case which Paul's whole account of the 
incident mdignantly repudiates , or th6 reference may be to 
the claim that aU Christians, Jewish and Gentile alike, must 
acknowledge the authonty of the Jewish Law On this ques- 
tion of prmciple Paul says ‘ we refused to yield for a smgle 
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instant.’ TheJj^* probabl y imp lies that on this matter 
Barnabas was with hm. We took our stand, he says, 

‘ thaFSie truth of the gospel should hold good for you^’ ’ you ’ 
referring primarily of course to the G alatian s but indirec tl y to 
G^tiles in general Had we given way on this fundament al 
issue, Paul implies, it would have been a denial of t he truth 
brfliat gosj^I wlnctTalread^rw^ in tEe”habit of preaching 
amon^ th^ljcntd ^l^v erse 2), and^H^pspeT^Jy^ 
quenHy”! should have had to bri ng to you would have be en a 
mere ‘ distortion ' ofthelHtE^f, 1, 7). 

li, 6-10 • The Jerusalem authorities cordially recognized Paul’s 
apostleship, and asked for no modification of his gospel 

6 Besides, the so-called ‘ authorities ’ (it makes no difference to me 

what their status used to be — God pays no regard to the 
externals of men), these ‘ authorities ’ had no additions to 

7 make to my gospel. On the contr^, when they saw I had 
been entrusted with the gospel for the benefit of the un- 
circumcised, just as Peter had been for the circumcised 

8 (for He who equipped Peter to be an apostle of the circum- 

9 cised equipped me cis well for the uncircumcised), and 
when they recognized the grace I had been given, then the 
so-called ' pillars ’ of the church, James and Cephas and 
John, gave myself and Barnabas the right hand of fellow- 
ship. Our sphere was to be the Gentiles, theirs the cir- 

10 cumcised. Only, we were to ‘ remember the poor.' I was 
quite eager to do that myself. 

It was not subservience to the Jerusalem ' authorities ’ 
which lay behind his action in visitmg Jerusalem on this 
occasion and in consenting to the circumcision of Titus — so 
much Paul has made plain in the preceding verses Now he 
emphasizes the further point, in contmuation of what he said 
in verse 2 about submittmg his gospel to the ‘ authonties,' 
that they had no addition to make to that gospel, and indeed 
gave full and cordial recognition to his authonty as a mis- 
sionary to the Gentiles. 
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Judaizers had apparently alleged that the Jerusalem 6 
‘ authorities ' had even made Paul modify his gospel Such 
an allegation stirs Paul to the depths, and here, as in verses 
4 and 5, his surgmg emotions play havoc with his syntax (for 
a more hteral translation see Authorized Version and Revised ' 
Version — ^he begins mth the words : ‘ but from the so-called 
" authonties,” ’ as if he had meant to say that from them he 
had received no addition to his gospel). Even the reference to 
* authoribes ’ cannot be allowed to pass this tune without 
qualification ‘ That is not my term,’ he imphes ; ‘ I only use 
it because others have imported it into the discussion ’ — hence 
so-called, a qualification which conveys no depreciation of the 
authonbes themselves, though it does of the arrogant claims 
which the Judaizers made with regard to them This qualifi- 
cabon is expanded m a long parenthesis, designed to repudiate 
any claim that their authority was in some way superior. 
Here the Authorized and Revised Versions translate ' what- 
soever they were ’ , the other translabon, what their status 
used to be, refers apparently to the associabon which they had 
had with the Lord in earlier days, when they had companied 
with Him on earth as His disaples. Paul, w ho bases eveij^- 
t hmg on the reahty of his call, demes emphabcahv that their 
past relabonship with Jesus puts the Jerusalem leaders inja 
superior posibon ; the LordTcalls' whbih He voUs, and in His 
p resence alTe^hly differences d isa ^ ear — God pays no regar d 
to the externals of men. 

Ir’assing on~to "resume the sentence which his parenthebcal 
explanabon had mterrupted Paul now comes to what is his 
main contenbon at this pomt These ‘ authonbes,’ he says, 
had no addxbon to make to my gospel. Here, as the Greek 
verbs show, Paul catches up what he had said m vferse 2. 

‘ Bemg m Jerusalem ’ (so his argument runs) ‘ I took the oppor- 
tunity of laymg my gospel before those who there were accepted 
as " authorities ” — explaiiung to them what m my opmion 
was the significance of Christ for the Genble world, and on 
what condibons Gentile behevers could become heirs of salva- 
bon. And they, in turn, accepted my gospel, havmg nothing 
to add by way of correcbon or amphficabon ’ Thus Paul 
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disposes of the allegation that the Jerusalem ‘ authorities’ 
enjomed that Gentile converts should be circumcised or keep 
the Jewish Law 

7 What the attitude of the Jerusalem leaders really was he 
goes on now to state more positively To begin with, he ex- 
plams, they saw I had been entrusted with the gospel for the 
benefit of the uncircumcised, just as Peter had been for the 
circumcised. By this is not meant that there were two 
gospels, but that the task of presenting the gospel to Gentiles 
differed m practice, and therefore required different workers, 
from that of presentmg it to Jews That the gospel was meant 
for the Jews was never doubted, and Peter is here specially 
mentioned as a representative leader m that department of 
the Church’s missionary work , but Gentiles too were marked 
out to receive it, and now, after Paul's exposition (verse 2), 
the Jerusalem leaders recog nized that for that wor k Paul 
had beerr~c alled~^b^ GoH^ In no sense was on e t ask su b - 
o rdmate to t he oth er , both were su b divisions of the^^ one 
gr eat co m mission to preach t he gospel of God. Neither, we 
may add, was there felt to be an^E 5 ^d~an 3 . fast division 
between the two tasks — neither temtonaUy nor m any other 
way was a ngid division possible Whatsis stated here is nothmg 

8 m ore than a w orkmg arrang ement, based, as~verse'~8~shows , 
on the reco gmtiQii of The" fact that God gives to m en varym g 
g ifts~and varying tasks, and thaF He who EaH equip ped^ Peter 
f or the one task had obviously eq iupped Paul as well for the 
oth^ 

9 Summing up the matter Paul says that they recogni zed^ffi e 
g race I had been given — it was by ‘ ^ac e ’ on God /sjjg^Jhat 
th e Gentde s should j 3e mclud ed~inThe blessmgs of the gospel , 
and more especially it was by ‘ grace ’ that Pa ul should_fee 
e ntrusted with_ tbe task of takin g the gospel to them Here 
Paul mtroduces the names of the three cluef leaders of the 
Jerusalem church, James and Cephas and John , m calhng 
them ‘ pillars,’ an appropnate designation m connection with 
the Church as the Temple of God (cf i Cor m 9 , Eph u 
19-22), he is probably usmg a dignified title apphed to them 
by the Judaizers James is not the son of Zebedee. whose 
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death probably took place shortly before this (Acts xu 2), 
b ufBie by ther of't£?"Lbrd7wEorb^id5^]b^gJ:^e ^cknow- 
l edged head^lifi^Chi irch m Jerusalem, was a le ader of th e 

Je wish-C hnstijJi paxj^. In view of his general attitude his 
action" orTlbis occasion was especially significant, _^4.iFis 
perhaps for that reason tSa± Paul mentions him eve n before 
Pete£ Cephas is of course the Hebrew name for which Peter 
(Petros) is the Greek equivalent is the Hebrew name pre- 
.ferred here because it is the cordiality of those Jemsh leaders 
towards his Gentile gospel that Paul is eager to empha- 
size ? This is the sole reference to John we h ave in the New 
Testament, outside of the Gospels and Acts (and Rev^tion ?) , 
in the"early~chapters'bfArcfs^iii i iv. 13 ff , vui 14) he is 
one of the Twelve who figures most prommently next to Peter, 
with whom he is always shown m association An arresting 
picture here follows of the noble action of these three Jerusalem 
leaders Moved by what they had seen of the grace of God, 
they face their t\vo colleagues who had been working among 
Gentiles (Paul here associates Barnabas with himself, whereas 
m the previous verses Peter and Paul were contrasted as 
tjidtvidnal representatives of the two spheres of work) and give 
t hem the righ t hand of fellowship How Paul's soul must have 
exulted as he toldTEs taleT” What a travesty of the truth 
was all the talk of the Judaizers about the ' subjection ' en- 
forced on him by the Jerusalem ‘ authonties ’ 1 I^ere w as no 
' subjection,' but ' fellowship ' m the work of the go spel^no 
enforcement of a supenon authority, but mutual r^ o gmti on 
b y eaclTpaity 6fTKe“a EHer'^Go(fi.ppointe d s^ffiere of service . 
Our sphere was to be th e Gentiles, theirs the circumcis ed. 

Paul add s an apparent qualification (only) , but i^is a 10 
qualification whicdi by its very natu re serves to emph^ ize 
his ~clamr tla:t'~tlie"jenisaiem autEdnti^ had no additions to 
m ake to Sis gospel (verse b). ' The on l y 'infuncti^ the y gave | 

I me, he says, was to * remember the poor.* This w a s of , cou rse ' 

I m no sense aT limiting condibon on^aul'slfieed&m of action ; 

[ i t was a mere exhortation IhaOn~Ss 'work~ambng‘''G(mti^ 

I he should remember the needs of those w ho were less fo rtu- 
{ hate — me rererence~b5hg~to JewisH^Chnstians There was } 
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evidently poverty among the Christians of Jud^— a famine 
had^heSi^rag^^ and^ere was probably ^o a growing ten- 
dency jmong non-Christian brethren to boywtt thejn. 

Appa^ntly to o it w an behevec^that Gentdg-C hns tians m those 
lands which Paul was to vis it w ere likely to be able to hel£_ 
""WitS "regard 'to lEis mjimction Paul adds that it meant 
nothmg new for him — care for the foor was a task to which of 
his own accord he had devoted hiniself. This simple avowal has 
been subjected to so much discussion that it is well to look mto 
his words with some care The verb he uses signifies not mere 
eagerness, as m the translation, but active engagement m the 
prosecution of a task The tense of the verb is aonst (past), 
indicating probably that the apostle is looking backward — 
‘ they were only askmg me to do somethmg which had already 
occupied my attention ' This claim of Paul’s accords perfectly 
therefore with the general mterpretation adopted in this 
commentary, viz that the present visit to Jerusalem is to be 
identified with the one recorded m Acts xi 29 f , when Barnabas 
and he took to Jerusalem a contribution from the Christians 
m Antioch It is no argument agamst this {a) th^t Paul uses 
th^singular pronoun ‘ I,’ for_though he had Barnabas as^an 
associate the_pomt_at_^^_ was wfiatjE^ erusalffli leaders 
had fcTsay to him personally , or (6) ttat he use^thejg^t 
t ense ratfig^ than tF £imperfect {had devotedHr^^tf rather th^ 
w as devoting myself ), for thougHdF^^sduiin^the Jerusalem 
visi t that the re lief-work~camdTo"An^le" majufestatioh7 ~the 
instagatio n of it lay"i^the past irT Antaodi Paul's pomt, 
f t herefOT e^jg clear ‘ Even in regard to the rehef^fTh'e'pror 
t^y were not uropoim^ing'a^'new^cSem'e "b rTheir own J o 
\ whjcK'^^^yj^^^elT^y^^K ^nce i^ TT'w ar ^ work wh ich I 
my sdf h ad alrea^begmi^ prosecute, whirh provided m^ap t 
on^jof^g re asons for m y presenT^g ^ t^ yerusale m And 
'^they showed^eir approval of it by askmg me to contmue it ' 

We are now m a position to look back over the whole of 
the section verses i-io, and to estimate the significance of 
this visit to Jerusalem. It had been for Paul a fateful visit 
He had gone back to the headquarters of his nation and his 
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nation’s faith, to a city which was the scene of some of his 
earliest successes, but where, since he became a Christian, he 
was almost unknown save for that bnef pnvate visit he had 
paid many years before to Peter. He was stdl a young man, 
who could not count on his name or fame to carry weight with 
those who had been apostles before him It might even be 
that they would refuse to recognize him as a fellow-apostle 
When he was there he naturally took the opportumty to teU 
the leaders of the call which had come to him to preach to the 
Gentiles, of the success which was attendmg his work, and of 
the form which his gospel took Violent opposition was roused 
against him by certam extremists, and this reached a head 
over the question of the circumcision of Titus , and though he 
found it expedient to concede this latter pomt for the sake of 
peace he took a firm stand m mamtaining the truth of the gospel 
as he knew it After hearing his exposition the Jerusalem 
leaders fully recognized his apostlesJnp — ^he had clearly, they 
saw, been ‘ called ’ by God to this work among Gentiles ]ust 
as fuUy as Peter, for instance, had been called to work among 
Jews ; and so far as his gospel was concerned, they made no 
attempt to ask him to alter or to amplify it m any way Such 
a picture shows us that this forward movement among 
Gentries was only yet in its infancy , but consaous now that 
t here need be no breac h (verse 2 ) b etween~tEis~worik an d the 
other work whi ch w as bemg carried on''Smong Jews, Paul was 
able to' returh~to~l ^tiocli^b prosecute "the'TI^tilelEiissum 
with vigour. Soon aiterwards'Barnabas^d'fie’^SaJkeH^bn* 


t he so-caUed * first missionary joum e^ — — 

Th^gospel mth which Paul had been ‘ entrusted for the 
benefit of the unc'ucumciied'^C* w^gp ^?gZj*We fs^ 6)~ ~aSd v^ ch 
hafi^!s ecuredrjfi ?^provar~bfthe leaders m Jerusalem was a 
gospel of the..^gr^eonjo51n~tSi^p ^sI7 an3 ir^dndt requir e 
that Gentiles who accepted ushuuldidentif v themselves w],t h 
tfie'commum^’oIrSnerfKfougfi'circumcisiOT^ andThSceaping 
ortfie~l;aw’’'~'ScccS®ng^ it'‘Eas~someBmesbeen urged that - 
‘ evenJn^ content there was an important and far-reachmg 
difference between the gospel that Paul preached and that 
which Peter preached, the difference, m fact, between a 
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legalistic and a non-legalistic gospel ’ (Burton, Commentary, 

P 92) T his is a senous misconstruction of^tho_siii^tion ^It 
IS true that circumcision was^ot^to be enjome^onJPh^^ 
Genfile^’ChrisfianT, as^iF was to 1 ^ on Peer’s Jewis^oneSj. 
buFinlUteT^ter case iFw^Tiot Peter who enjomed it, and it 
wai~not~en]omed as part of the gospd Adult Jews wer^ar- 
cumcis^d^already, and~ eveiT if they bec^e~ Chr^tiaiis. they 
would' "(as” Jews) wish to have their children c^umci^d 
Paul would”EaveT 5 eeh"'as ready "as PeteP to urge that ^ s 
sho 3 d be so, Ee~did"ndt ’desire to see Jewish-Chnstians 
‘ dehationalized 7 'cf the' uhtnie'charg^ bfougHt^aga^t hmy ^ 
m 'Acts "xid” 2 i“ The ’pfoblem’^ was more comphcated with 
regard to the Law. But situations might arise in which the 
provisions of the Law could not be kept without disloyalty to 
Christ Then Paul certainly would have said (and Peter, when 
he understood the situation, would have agreed with him , 
we are to have an example of this m the immediately succeed- 
mg verses) that t he last word was no t with t he Law, b ut with 
Ctest Thus there w ere not two differ ent gosp els, the one fo r 
the Jew and the otEerTfortHeTjentile There was a difference 
of soiTinfdwhich" the"seed~w^cast. T 5 utTlie~^'~ed“itsel f the 

same , and'in"each“'case*the^ame"God was at work_(yerse 8 ) 

In conclusion, we may ask ourselves what would have 
happened if the Jerusalem leaders had refused to recognize 
Paul ? The answer can scarcely be m doubt. He who had 
received from God Himself both his gospel and his commission 
to preach it was not hkely now to disobey God at the dictates 
of man He would have gone on with the work (‘ Woe to me 
if I do not preach the gospel,' i Cor ix 16) , but he would have 
gone with a sad heart, reahzmg that ‘ Chnst was divided ’ 

(i Cor i 13), and that only God Himself could so overrule 
thmgs that the work would not all be useless (see note on verse 
2b) For^nately the ' authonties ' de alt mo re \visely yg th 
Paul tharTtKeir sucCessbrsTf^SK •mth Lu ther and Wesley ^ 
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that all nations would receive m him . . 86 


m. 10-14 On other hand, life under the Inw 
entriils a curse , and when Christ died on the 
cross, it was to remove that curse from those who 
were imder it, and to make the promised blessmg 
available, aprirt from the Law, to the Gentiles . 
ui 15-18. Paul shows by an analogy from human hfe 
that God’s free Promise cannot later be condi- 
tioned by the demands of the Law . 

m 19, 20 If then the Promise is fundamental, what 
place does the Law have in God’s providential 
order ? Its secondary and temporary character 
is descnbed ....... 

m 21, 22 This does not, however, imply that the 
Law is opposed to the Promise 
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CHAPTER II. VERSES 11-14 

ii 11-21 . Developments at Antioch 

A new development ensued when Peter visited Antioch 
We can scarcely doubt that this visit is subsequent to the 
events in Jerusalem descnbed in li i-io, though this is 
demed by some cntics who wish to identify Gal u i-io with 
Acts XV. On this see Introduction, pp. xxv f 
Of Peter’s detailed movements at this time we know 
unfortunately next to nothmg It may be debated whether 
his association with Paul at Antioch came before or after 
the missionary ]oumey to Galatia. The former is the prefer- 
able alternative The fact that trouble such as is now to be 
descnbed pursued Paul when he was m Galatia (cf pp xxix, 19) 
suggests that it had broken out in Antioch before the Galatian 
tour had begun 


u 11-14 • Paul tells of the table-fellowshtp between Jews 
and Gentiles at Antioch, and of the public remonstrance he 
administered to Peter 

But when Cephas came to Antioch, I opposed him to his face.iii 
The man stood self-condemned. Before certam emissaries 12 
of James arrived, he ate along with the Gentile Christians ; 
hut when they arrived, he began to draw back and hold 
aloof, because he was afraid of the circumasion party. The 13 
rest of the Jewish Christians also played false along with 
him, so much so that even Barnabas was carried away by 
their false play. But I saw they were swervmg from the 14 
true line of the gospel ; so I seud to Cephas m presence of 
them all, ‘ If you hve like the Gentiles and not like the 
Jews, though you are a Jew yourself, why do you oblige 
the Gentiles to become Jews ? ’ 

Paul continues to vmdicate the c laim that his gospel is 
mdependent of human authority So far the claim has been 
asserted negatively ; his gospel is not somethmg which he had 
inherited, or which he had been taught ; and he had never 
accepted dictation with regard to it from alleged superiors. 
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He now tells of a development wliich called him to assert his 
independence positively, viz by open resistance and remon" 
iistrance The occasion arose when Cephas (Peter) came to 
Antioch, and adopted a hne of action in consequence of which 
Paul opposed him to his face. Looking back on the incident 
Paul has no doubt that Peter was m the wrong, and that the 
facts of the case condemned him. 

The point at issue concerned table-fellowship between Jewish 
and Gentile Chnstians Here we have one of those practical 
problems whose emergence provides so often a serious chal- 
lenge to the missionary m the organization and development 
of a primitive Christian church. A congregation umted in 
doctnne wiU spht on some question of custom or ritual 
Even those who acknowledged the nght of Gentiles to become 
Christians without the necessity of circumcision were not at 
one on the practical question how far Jewish-Christians were 
free to sit down with their Gentile brethren at the same table, 
whether at a private party or (more particularly) at the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper 

The question was not altogether a new one — ^it must ob- 
viously have arisen so soon as one Gentile appeared as a 
member of the Christian brotherhood When Peter found 
him self at Caesarea m the house of a Gentile whom he had 
baptized, he readily accepted hospitahty from him, en- 
couraged thereto by a vision from heaven , but his action did 
not escape condemnation from the circumcision party (Acts 
xi 2 ff ) The practica l difficulty occasioned by the conun g of 
T itus to Jerusalem had been solired7as'we h a ve'seen, by getBh g 
Titus to accep t circumcision The situafion, however, was 
dfSefentmTaHiyTiEe AnfibcE', where Gentile-Chnstians would 
seem to have been numerous and may even have been in a 
majonty , and there the custom had evidently been estabhshed, 
thanks no doubt to the lead given by Barnabas and Paul, that 
Jewish members of the congregation should ]om freely in 
fellowship with their Gentile brethren in Christ. Was it by 
fraternization of this kmd, we may ask, that the behevers m 
Antioch, Jewish and Gentile, so manifested their essential 
oneness with one another, and thereby their essential difference 
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from Jews, that they earned the distinctive name of ChnS^ 
tiaiis (cf . p XXXI ) ? 

When Peter came to Antioch, seeing for the first time a 
church with a large Gentile membership, we can understand 
how, to the man who had baptized Comehus, it seemed natural 
and nght that Jewish and Gentile Christians should sit down 
together A development occurred, however, when certain 12 
emissaries qf James arrived (accordmg to another Greek 
reading there was only ont emissary), who forced Peter to 
recognize a difficulty which in his first enthusiasm he had 
overlooked 

James was the head of the church in Jerusalem, already 
mentioned m i 19 , ii g , and we may take it that these men 
had come with his authority and approval, probably beanng 
letters of commendation from him (cf 2 Cor. m i) — ^had they 
merely made use of his name to add weight to their preten- 
sions, Paul would have made that plain This m itself shows 
that their position, openly at least, was not the extreme one 
of the ‘ false brothers ’ mentioned m verse 4, from whom 
James, with Peter and John, had quite defimtely dissoaated 
himself (verse 9). In other words their ostensible purpose 
was not to condemn tw toto the Gentile mission and to demand 
the circumcision of Genhle converts Rather the y had rnm&- 
t oremmdthe- lea^ s^jnenibeisjof-the Antio‘c&an congregation , 
o f the obhgations which all true Jews, mcludmg Jewish - 
Chnstians, must observe in their deahngs with Gentiles 

m the 

Pentateuch, th e tradition had groivn up , notabl y dunng and 
after the struggle with Antiochus Epiphanes,_when Judaism 
set itselt to remain invioiate m d efimce^of th e menac es of 
heathendom , t^t pious Jews should keep themselves scrup u- 
l ously apart fromTSeirheatEen nei^bou rs, not merely observ- 
ing their own regulations as regards articles of diet, methods of 
cookmg, washmg of plates, etc , b ut refusmg to sit do wnjwith 
G entiles at the same table . T hus we rea d in the Book 
of Jubilees, x xii. 16, 17 : ‘ and do thou , mv son, f^ob, 
remember mv words, a nd observe the commandm ents of 
Abraham, tfiyKather : separ ate th yself from t he jations. and 
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Nevert heless the situation stirred Paul to his depth s. 3^^ 
unerring ia^sig ht he saw wha t was^_sta ke — noth in g less tha n 
the xinity of the Church an(^to go further backV-the t rutl^f 
the'gospei" " The~^tio n_of Peter . Mjd^OEose^^^O^dJJ^th 
hl^^"^ordinglv de nounces as false play , ht hvjiocn sv — 
a strong term to use with r eference to men of standmg and 
ch^acter sucif^^^ter an d Ba r nabas Paul has m m mdjjow 
i n th e recent c onversalions at Jerusalem these two grea t 
J ewish-Chn stian leaders" fia3~be en at one with him on the 
general question of the admission of GentileTt^heXhnsEan 
feUo^fii’p , ^d'ndw Jh^“are~aoHng~ijO.'lvay'3^cirwould 
make re^ feUowiHipJm^ssi ble 'nrEelud^enn5eEmd'Pai3's~* 
language is perhaps not so harsh as might appear. He was 
probably willing to beheve that on the fundamental issue of 
the luuty of Jew and Gentile m Chnst his two great colleagues 
were stiU at one with him, and t hat what was wrong was that 
u nwitting ly the y were not actin g m accordance i^th tEeir 
d eepest re ligious c on^ctions* Not Jia\ing his"^jgh t an d 
visKm they did not r ealize th eir mconsistency , i t was there - 
fore the mdfeliec^sary for him to pom t it out to them 
14 ^Ii~Peler 'and'~Barnabas were playing false with their con- 
victions, Paul also saw that they were swervmg from the true 
line of the gospel (ht were not going straight with reference to 
the truth of the gospel) Paul saw here, as m the conversations 
at Jerusalem (u 5 ), that it was the truth of the gospel that 
was at stake , and accordingly he acted with a boldness and 
defiance such as he would not have felt called on to display 
had the issue been merely one of practical expediency or 
personal prestige He pr oceeded to remonstrat e with Cepha s 
(P eter), and to d o so puWdy Dravdng a~contrast between 
the two ways oriife, the Jewish and the Gentde, he recalled 
how, when Peter first came to Antioch, he was ready, Jew 
though he was, to be guided m his action by the fact that he 
was a Christian, and accordmgly he associated freely with 
Gentiles who were his brethren m Chnst By such conduct, 
so the circumcision party averred, he had begun to live like 
the Gentiles and not like the Jews ; and Paul purposely retains 
then cynical language so as to add pomt to the argument that 
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follows 'Then you were ready/* he says m effect, ' to forget 
that you were a Jew and to adopt what is called the Gentile 
way of life. Why then is it that now you do precisely the 
opposite, and compel the Gentiles to become Jews ? 

This hold question, with its combmation of penetrative 
insight and ruthless logic, recalls the question addressed by 
Jesus to those who objected to His healing m the synagogue 
on the sabbath — ‘ Is it nght to help or to hurt on the sabbath, 
to save life or to kill ’ ’ {Mark iii 6) As the cntics of Jesus 
might have taken refuge m the retort that they had no thought 
of hurtmg or killing, but were concerned merely to avoid a 
breach of the Law, so here Peter might have rephed that m 
this matter of food Jewish-Christians had no desire to dictate 
to their Gentile-Christian brothers, but for themselves they 
must remember that they had their Law whose regulations 
they dare not break In other words, their solution of the 
problem would have been * let the Gentde-Chnstians keep 
their customs, while we keep ours To Paul such a solution was 
no solution at aU * it emptied the gospel of its truth, and must 
in the end disrupt the fellowship ‘ Did Peter mean to hold,’ 
so we can unagme Paul askmg, ‘ that if a Jewish-Chnstian 
received an mvitation to dme with a Gentile brother-in-Chnst, 
he must never accept ? And when the brethren gathered m 
solenm assembly around “ the table of the Lord,” was there 
to be one table for Jews and another for Gentiles ? ' In 
refusing to accept this division in the Church Paul may have 
been influenced by what he knew of the stones of Jesus, who 
had defied rehgious tradition by eating with pubhcans and 
smners , but he also saw how such a division cut across the 
fundament^ conception of the Church as the redeemed family 
of God, the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, and would make 
impossible the development of the Church as a hvmg society 
He saw too, as Peter at the tune did not see, that there were 
only two ways by which the umty of Jews and Gentiles m 
Christ could be maintamed . either Jewish-Chnstians must, 
as Christians, transcend the prejudices and legal restrictions 
of Judaism when Christian fellowship so demanded, or else 
Gentile-Christians must conform to the ways of the J ews And 
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eat not with them ’ , cf also Dan i 8 , Mark u 15 ff . Doubt- 
fe^ThS'e^were'^iversities of practice Some Jews might be 
willing to welcome a Gentile to their own table, ^ where at least 
the rules about food could be observed , but fears of pollution 
would keep a stnct Jew from acceptmg an invitation to^me 
wjUfa Geiitile, espeaally as, by a’pfactic^e cbnmion in he^hen 
circi^Tmeat bou^t” 5 rfheTnmkef^acemight first have been 
ei^osedTin'abeniple'as an bfiermg to a'^gah^ejtj^ It was to 
o^fcorSe Jfiis wi^difficulty^ that, at the famous Councff of 
Jmasaleni,"'\^ich"(on the' view adopted'nfJhis commentary) 
was Held almost immediately after the wntmg of tlos Epistle, 
Jimes "proposed zs~2Llnodus 'mvmRt iTvit Gentile-Chnstimis ^ 
should avoid' i^rtffii kinds~dr”food~" w^lP^uld make^ it 
difficult”f6r“a~ JewisFCHnsfiaSTo have table-fell^wslupjvvith 
them“(^ts''x^ 20)^ Il"may'als 6 ' 15 e^n 3 ectured, though we 
have no direct evidence on the matter, that, previous to this, 
Paul and Barnabas, m seekmg to promote fellowship between 
Jewish and Gentile Christians at Antioch, had encouraged the 
latter to have regard for the susceptibihties of their Jewish- 
Chnstian brethren. 

In the situation at Antioch there was much mdeed to cause 
misgiving to James and to those who shared his pomt of view 
Though they had accepted Christ as the fulfilment of Jewish 
hopes, they were none the less Jews who could not be disloyal 
to their past, or look with favour on any developments which, 
by degrading, as it seemed, the ethical and rehgious standards 
of Judaism, could only end by disruptmg it Chanty might lead 
a Jewish-Chnstian to accept an mvitation from a Gentile 
brother m Christ , yet was there not a real danger, it was felt, 
that in this way the Jewish-Chnstian might unwiUmgly or 
unwittingly be led to partake' of food which for him and his 
fellow- Jews was condemned as unclean ? And unreal though 
such danger might be in a church where the Jewish nlement 
predommated, would it not become senous when the Gentile 
element was so strong as to be able to set up new standards ol 

1 This was forbidden in the Mishnah, cf Sanhedrin 6 36 • ‘ Let one not 
invite a heathen to table, for whosoever does that brings upon his children 
the punishment of exile ’ 
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its own ? Jewish-Christians of Jerusalem knew, moreover, how 
fraught with consequence the new development was for the 
relationships of the Church with orthodox Judaism If Jews 
w ho becam e Christ ians wer e to degrad e them selves to the level 
of_Gentile sinners, what hope would there be ofwin ning Israel 
to an eaHy acci^t^ce of the gospel, an d m place of . the 
toleration at prese nt' meled T out to the Church were not t he 
JewEtTautEoKHei^hkely to be goaded mto adoptmg a pohcy 
of repressioi^ [ 

"We caifthus understand the opposition of the curcumdsion 
party — a generic phrase which means more than converts from 
Judaism, as Lightfoot translates it ; it refers to thos e, both 
withm and without the Chmch, for whom a fundamental Ime 
oT ddnarcation lay between Je'vre~^d non-J ews Is~it~miy 
wonder that wUen the sit uaBon was s o presented to Pete r 
he began to draw ba ck and hold aloof, that his fears m oreover 
•y^re shared by the rest of the Jewish Christi ans aF Antioc h, 
an 3 ~that even hSamabas was carried" away ? His conduct 
hereTaSWth&’SccaSiOirwheirfie^SiedTiisTraster, has caused 
Peter to be denounced as weak and unstable by those who have 
not been at pains to understand the seventy of the test to which 
he was exposed As m his attitude towards Comehus, so here 
in his imtial readmess to fraternize with Gentile-Christians, 
his generous s3Tnpathies, or, as we may preferably say, his 
Christian love, had dictated for him at the outset the nght 
course of action If later he found that his heart had carried 
hm further than now his judgment was prepared to go, h e 
not guilty of wilful temnori zing or wea k vacillarion , it 
mefSlythat U e bad bee n dnven to see the imphcations of 
hli a cSbh, an d the sit uation was too involved for him to know 
what was nght and "what was~wong His dishonour 
rootedlnhonour Paul Sinseif, despite the language in which 
he descnbes it, was not blmd to the difficulty which the situa- 
tion presented to those who understood the issues less clearly 
than he did. Personal regard mingles with anguish and 
apprehension as he tells how even Barnabas, his colleague and 
loyal supporter in so many phases of the work, had been 
earned away 
Hg 
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Nevert heless the situation stirred Paul to his de pths 
unenrmglnsig ht he saw what w ;^_aLstake-— nofem g less tha n 
the unity of the Church and (to go further back), the t rut^f 
the~gosper 'The^tKm^JP^te]nandj5£|hose^;^^[ii^dJJ^ 
hlfn^Tie "^fcordmgly denou nces as false play , h t hyi)ocn sy — 
a strong term to use with re ference to men of standmg an d 
character suchlLS Peter an d Bamabag . Paul has in i^djhow 
m th e r ecent " conversations at Jerusale m these two great 
J ewish-Chnst ian leadeii'Tia 3 ~beKfi at one with him on the 
general question of &e admission of Gentiles' to tH^KHstiM 
fello’^Hip'^ and how bhe;^ are actihglh~a way wlucE~would 
make* re^ fellov^iplmpossi Ble" ^ Th^iud^~e'htT 5 eliin 5 ‘Paul*s~" 
language is perhaps not so harsh as might appear He was 
probably wilhng to beheve that on the fundamental issue of 
the umty of Jew and Gentile m Chnst his two great colleagues 
were stiU at one with hun, and that what was wrong was that 
u nwittmg ly they w ere not actmg inaccordance with their 
deepest relig ious" convictionf No^aH^g^pI0nsight and 
vision th ey did not realize their mconsistency , i t was ther e- 
fore the morehiec^ary for him to point it~^out to them 
14 “Tf'Pe'ter'and'Barhabas were playmg false with their con- 
victions, Paul also saw that they were swerving from the true 
Ime of the gospel (ht were not going straight with reference to 
the truth of the gospel) Paul saw here, as m the conversations 
at Jerusalem (11 5), that it was the truth of the gospel that 
was at stake , and accordmgly he acted with a boldness and - 
defiance such as he would not have felt called on to display 
had the issue been merely one of practical expediency or 
personal prestige He p roceeded to remonstra te with Cepha s 
(Peter), and to do sojpu^cly Dfavhng a contrast between 
the twd'i^ys'^r fife, the Jewish and the Gentile, he recalled 
how, when Peter first came to Antioch, he was ready, Jew 
though he was, to be guided m his action by the fact that he 
was a Christian, and accordmgly he assoaated freely with 
Gentiles who were his brethren m Christ By such conduct, 
so the circumasion party averred, he had begun to live like 
the Gentiles and not like the Jews ; and Paul purposely retams 
their C5mical language so as to add pomt to the argument that 
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follows ‘Then you were ready,' -he says in efiect, ' to forget 
that you were a Jew and to adopt what is called the Gentile 
way of life Why then is it that now you do precisely the 
opposite, and compel the Gentiles to become Jews ? 

This bold question, with its combination of penetrative 
insight and ruthless logic, recalls the question addressed by 
Jesus to those who objected to His healing m the synagogue 
on the sabbath — Is it nght to help or to hurt on the sabbath, 
to save life or to loll ’ ’ (Mark iii 6 ) As the cntics of Jesus 
might have taken refuge m the retort that they had no thought 
of hurtmg or kilhng, but were concerned merely to avoid a 
breach of the Law, so here Peter might have rephed that m 
this matter of food Jewish-Chnstians had no desue to dictate 
to their Gentile-Chnstian brothers, but for themselves they 
must remember that they had then: Law whose regulations 
they dare not break In other words, their solution of the 
problem would have been * let the Gentile-Christians keep 
iheir customs, while we keep ours To Paul such a solution was 
no solution at aU • it emptied the gospel of its truth, and must 
in the end disrupt the fellowship ‘ Did Peter mean to hold,' 
so we can imagme Paul askmg, ‘ that if a Jewish-Chnstian 
received an mvitation to dme with a Gentile brother-in-Chnst, 
he must never accept ? And when the brethren gathered m 
solemn assembly around " the table of the Lord,” was there 
to be one table for Jews and another for Gentries ? ’ In 
refusmg to accept this division m the Church Paul may have 
been influenced by what he knew of the stones of Jesus, who 
had defied rehgious tradition by eating with pubhcans and 
smners , but he also saw how such a division cut across the 
fundaments conception of the Church as the redeemed family 
of God, the fellowship of the Holy Spirit, and would make 
impossible the development of the Church as a hving society 
He saw too, as Peter at the time did not see, that there were 
only two ways by which the umty of Jews and Gentiles m 
Christ could be mamtamed . either Jewish-Chnstians must, 
as Chnstians, transcend the prejudices and legS restnctions 
of Judaism when Christian fellowship so demanded, or else 
Gentile-Chnstians must conform to the ways of the Jews And 
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Peter, whose sympathies had led him at the outset to accept 
the first of these alternatives, was now (Paul argued) acting 
as if he acquiesced in the second. He was obliging ilie Gentiles 
to become Jews. 

If the situation was to be reduced to these two alternatives, 
there is no doubt that the conservative party in the Church, 
with the weight of orthodox Judaism behind them, would 
have felt bound, in loyalty to their traditions, to choose the 
latter. Thus what began, on the part of the emissaries of 
James, in a demand addressed to Jewish-Chnsttans, viz. that 
they should not break the law by having fellowship with Gen 
tiles, might well end (on the part of the more uncompromising 
representatives of their opinion) in a demand that GenUle- 
Christians must be circumcised. And it was in this form, 
according to Acts xv,, that certain extremists presented the 
issue, first at Antioch (verse i), and then at the Council of 
Jerusalem (verse 5) With regard to Peter, on the other hand, 
his attitude towards Cornelius, his brotherly recognition of 
Paul at the time of the Jerusalem conversations (Gal 11 7-10), 
and (we may add) the lead which he gave soon after this at the 
Apostolic Council (Acts xv. yfi.), predispose us to believe that, 
once he saw the issue clearly, he would allow himself to be 
guided, not by Jewish Law, but by Chnstian love. 

Critics have not always appreci^^_arigM__thi^incidmt 
at AnH6 Hr~^niaFBeen~magnrfied into a-Jbattle-ro yal betw een 
the two aposiles7~and~has~eveh (uiebura ged the belief, w hich 
figm-cd so prbnurimt] 5 rurtHe“prcseli^^^ oTthT Tubingen 

criti^,'ThaTP^eF^lIT’aHTepresentedrtwd'"opp6smg paries 
in fhe'^rJ^rCKuTch’; SuciraTeading~drLhe siHatibiTis com- 
plefeIj^t"vffiancewtK the factsT^PeteTand Paul differed mdei^ 
as 1r%afds"nalurar~en ddWm ents an^faih1ngTj6utjn_ simple 
Chnstian faithTf Hey were at one (compare Paul's statement of 
thHiTcommon belief jlrTvefseifi) ; and they were at one also in 
their general attitude towards the incoqioration of the Gentiles 
into the Church, The right of the Gentiles to full membership 
i n the Church was first vindicated by Peter bfmie~dav wfiwT 
he baptized Cornelius and entered intoTellowship witlTHu^ 
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£ SUOip^UOO UOAV-pjBq UAVO S^T 
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aq 'aiojaq ‘ j^j Abs ptre jaqqmj qrjs sjapBaj 

aqj oj ssaippB ajBuotssBcI b ojtq i^xqTjdaajadtin saStreqa ajjsodB 
-jaqjojq b tjjtm aatrejjsaotnaj b jo juttodob tre sb ireSaq jBqAv 
ptre ‘uajjoSjoj st aajaj; pua atjj tn jr sb sqooj jt ‘Jajaj Sots 
-saippB aq oj qtjs sraaas aq jasjno aqj jb qSnoqj ptre ‘ sjqSiaq 
aqj ojuT Avott go Stnreos ‘juattitiSiB stq santnjuoa piB^j 

m^d 

t{fm pmunS^v stt{ fo juiocf atij. /Ciptf 9 xom s^opnsp 9jj : xz-9i *n 


'jsuqQ-tn-naiqjajq qsuvaf Jtaqj qjpiA 
dtqsAToqaj pajotijsajtm aotraouai oj paqsB are (XjuofBta aqj m 
Avou) stCBTjsuqQ-apjtraQ ptre ‘qainq^ aqj tnqjTAV tojoj jtiajotA 
m gasjT pajjassB SBq apjuaf) ptre Araf pa a Mjaq _ aoTjo ^sTg_g|o 
aqj uaAa sjajJBtib_atnos jt t •pjoq ^. qT to a jqi^qi jB^jagjptre 
JO suBTjSTiqQ qjTAV tno[ sABAVTB^Qjg pga qoT tmttrnioD at io jo 
Stretj¥uq 3 'pttB /guoratreScao^ jBjaAas jno OABq a^ 4?p~Q^ 
qajnq 3 ~aqjrioj~liossaj sjt jnoqjm jou st aposida aq j, Tjjjrq 
jF'jsottrTB pajp g paaq aABq p t noAV ‘(gg xx sjoy p) jsnqg 
9% ^<1. pgSBqoi^ 'pop SnTAtT aqj jo qaittg o 
auo'p'^api'a^ puB 'sjuau raAotn ajBredas oam sb padojaAa p 
aABq'~p nioi5 iCjftTBT js^^^T migf) ptre yCjTtreTj stjq n-qsTATar 
yCjqijTAatTT "qDOTjtryjjB pas nnojdtnoD aq pBq jng; os gtnop _m 
paqtjsTT C AjqBqo id sbat aq saDtrejsniTvojTD aqj tn ptre 'snjtj^ jo 
uoTsSnmoiBraqj oj "preSaj qjTA\ tfrapssTuaj’ jb asituojduioo^ 
naAiIplBAT piBj Moq uaas aABq ajw qojriqQ UBtjsuqQ aqj jo 
juaoidojaAap aqj no SuuBaq sjt tn jnapiam aqj jo aatreoTjriiSTs 
*qj ajBtiiijsa-J9AO oj aiqissodtm st jt pireq jaqjo aqj uq 
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n ot by d oing_what the Law commands, we ourselves have 
believed in Christ Jesus so~as~td get justified by f aith in 
Christ and not by doing what the Law commands — for By 
doing what the Law commands no person shall be justified. 

17 If it is discovered that m our quest for justification m 
Christ we are ‘ sinners ’ as well as the Gentiles, does that 

18 make Christ cin agent of sin ? Never I I really convict 
myself of transgression when I rebuild what I destroyed. 

19 For through the Law I died to the Law that I might live for 

20 God , I have been crucified with Christ, and it is no longer 
I who live, Christ lives m me ; the life I now live in the flesh 
I live by faith in the Son of God who loved me and gave 

21 himself up for me. I do not annul God’s grace ; but if 
righteousness comes by way of the Law, then indeed Christ’s 
death was useless. 

15 What we have here is a contmuation of the argument of 
verse 14 , and the emphatic we with which the sentence opens 
mdicates that this is still part of Paul’s reply to Peter Paul 
recalls how he and his brother-apostle are both Jews by birth 
and not ‘ Gentile sinners.’ Here as often the name ‘ smners ' 
is used with referen ce to ntual'^ her'than moral delmquency 
In this_sen se it was apphed by devout' Jew s "(rp td"tEose "bf 
their o wn nation who were not scrupul ou s m obser ving the 
Law, cf the p hrase ‘ pubhcans and sinne rs ’ , (u.), as here, to 
Gentiles, who as such were outside the commonwealSi of 
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all that follows in t^ E^isj^ ^jcommentary Here we hav _e? 
f Eefijjtlneiitionln the Epistle of that "conception of lu stiiica- { 
tion which IS to play so large a part in the subsequent argnment 


For an examination of its meaning see Introduction, p xlm 
The question behind it is : How is a God, who Himself is nght- ^ 
eons and working out a righteous pur^ se, to deal with men j 
who are Imrighteous andTsmfi^? S&ctly speakmg, all men, ) 
h^g smful7are"d^erTHh'g of God 's condemnaSon But G od, ) 
w^se' fighf^'us' purpose includes the salvation of men, is ) 
wilhng to acce pt eve n^inful me n~on certain conation s Tjmf j 


t wo conceivable modes of lustification , (a) by * fmid i ' and (b) 
by what Paul succmctly calls ‘ works of law ’ The translation 
generally given ol tne last phrase, w. ' the works of the Law,’ 
IS perhaps not too precise , for though the argument is ap- 
- phcable generally to any way of life whose gmding principle 
IS conformity to statute-regulations, still in the present con- 
text Paul is th inkmg pnmanly of the Jewish Law and it s 
s pecific dem ands ~{5 p 92J. IS^ even we JewsTEe^ ys (he 
IS thinkmg of course of those who have become Christians like 
Peter and himselfl . know that it is not m that way that a man is 
l ustified. he is- i ustified by fa^th in Jesus Christ The 

R evised Version, followmg too dayishiy the Greek m itsexpres - 
sion ofthis c ontra^, transla tes ' a man is not 3ustified^b3^h£ 
works oF the" law (or, works o f law , margin) save through faith in 
J^us Christ '—which mi^t be takeiito imply that co nfor mity 
to^law is m itself inadequate and requires to be supplemented 


by faith iSuch may mdeed have been the view of som e 
Je wish-Chnstians, who behe ved th at faith m Jesus Christ , 
with the gift of the Spirit wfiicOoUowed on it 7 enabled them 


to obey the Law to an extent which 


i Qssible for them But it was cer tainly not Pau l's view, and 
o^ translation p cle^yTT gSTinpi^enSag'the "hTO methods 
of obtammg jusffficafim^ co ntra^tedSternatav^q ne of 
wtgcE 'is]^ isowrSd''m^favour"bf'^^ We may addHiat 

by t£ephrase ^@Eir?f~| esuF'^nsT ' (wh ich is the htera l 
translation of the GrelET cf Authorized VersionT what^ is 
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me^t is without doul^ Chnst/ and not such faith 

as Jesus himself made the gmdmg pnnciple'^^Kfe 
r£“i^tHfoupi'al-ec 6 ghiti 6 h'* 6 f~tEe madequacy of legahsm, 
Paul contmues, that we ourselves, true-bom Jews as we are, 
came to heUeve in Christ Jesus. ‘ Have believed ’ (as m the 
translation) scarcely brmgs out the full sense Paul descnbes 
a defimte step which was taken when those who formerly did 
not beheve m Christ came to 3aeld themselves to Him Con- 
cerned to emphasize that such a step was a significant one 
for a self-consaous Jew to take, Paul ej^plams once more the 
rehgious situation which made it mevitable ' We desired t o 
b e lustified m God’s sight but our past failures when we tned 
t o hvfi Jxv-LaaL onlybo re out the truth of Scnpture that m God’s 
si ^ht no person shall b^justified • ' Eeh ce"f^] ustificat i^ ^ 
t urned to faith m Ch nst.* Paul havmg stated his position on 
the relation of legal obedience and faith (and havmg in fact 
stated it twice) clmches the matter by an appeal to Scnpture. 
The text which he quotes is from Ps cxhii 2 Note, how- 
ever, that he adds both here and m Rom m 20, where he 
appeals to the same text, the significant phrase which is not 


m the Psalm, viz ' by (the) works of (the) law ’ Evidently 
Paul had no misgivmg that, by so adaptmg the words of the 
P salm, he waimod^ ing essenti a lly-the'm eanmg T^' dff qmo^ 
pomt of view he was not modifying it, for the^ prec edm g 
se ntence m the Psalm. ‘E nter^not into judgment wit h thy 


se rvant.’ mdicates that _w hat the Psalmist has m mmd is the 
i mpossibility of receiving, lustification on a legah stic.basig It 
rn uit noFbe forg(^en that the central current m the r gli^on 
of Igrael, suc^ ^ mTSe"Trq^ ^s"and _in ^^e 

Ps^^^ v^S^^S^I^^^^^evangSKca^ ^id'aS^I^iist as Paifime^ 

Tne sentence which follows is difficult, and vanous mter 


pretations have been suggested , here we shall confine our 
selves to the one which seems best to cover the facts 


Throughout this whole argument Paul, stiU ostensibly 
addressmg Peter, presents his case as sympathetically as 
possible from the point of view of men who were bom Jews. 
He shows how, m this vital matter of obtainmg justification 
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in God’s sight, the Jew, for all his privileges (including God’s 
great gift of the Law) discovers himself to be m no better a 
position than the Gentile, for the simple reason that no one, 
Jew or Gentile, can so keep the Law as to merit justification 
Thus in the presence of a righteous God it is discovered, he -v 


acknowledges, that we who are Jews are sinners as well as 
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jiestion from an entirely different angle, and all 
enns in~the discu^ion~ha(i a somewhat different , 




!r th ere were two qmte distmct classes, th e 

ri^teous ’ anTThe sinners (our Lord makes play with this 
distinction m Mark ii ~i7)7 ^he fine of de marcation bem g found 
m the attitude adopted towards God’FEoly Law , and Gentiles 


of lourse were classed among ’ the s inners ’ (cf the phrase 
‘ Gentile sinners ’ m verse 15). When a Jew or Jewish - 
Christian of this rigorous ty pe saw evangehcaUy nunded 
Jewish-Christians such as Peter and Paul so far forgettmg 


their hentaee as to rank themselves before God as no better 


than the Gentiles and to firatemize freely with theu Gentile 


,brethren-m-Chnst, it seemed to him that they were sinking > 


^o the level of the Gentil es, making themselves ‘ sinn^ JjjusL 
IS the Gentiles were. And m'~:KIrii^~t(r't'Be~^Tow it ought to 


le remembered that in making this cnticism he was not thmk- 


mg solely of ceremonial or legal righteousness , he was only too 


conscious^howLjQW were the standards of morahty m the 


iMromnifgi 






ound m verse 17 could be used ■ 


by Paul and other devout Jewish-Chnstians m one sense, as a 


statement of simple rehgious faith , and mterprete 

nents m quite another, viz as a measure of tFe 


d egradation mto which Paul was leadmg ^jbwish-CfiHsBans 
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It IS this double meaimg which explains t^ point of Paul's 
argument —— 

T hus mterp retmg^pr nusmte rpretmg, the Chnsti^pgsitiQji, 
the ngorous J ewish-C hristia n (and with him the unbeheving 
J^) was tempHd' to sayThaF ^^f m Christ "did for Paul 
aii d for tEose~who sided with him was to takegdod Jews^d 
make them”' smneii‘~*^^inn ers" liEe"the G'entdes f” As we have 
seenTdliere wara~sense m which Paul would readily have 
accepted such a statement — even though, of course, he would 
have added that it was only half the truth, for m makmg men 
smners (with a realization of their sinfulness) Chnst was takmg 
the first and necessary step towards their ultimate justifica- 
tion But m the form m which it was presented by his oppo- 
nents the argument was meant to prove conclusively that 
there was something fundamentally wrong with Pauhne Chris- 
tianity Paul’s doctrme and practice, it was said, was degradmg 
to the Jew who accepted it , nay more, it was dishonouring to 
Christ. Surely the work of Christ, who had said He had come 
not to destroy but to fulfil (Matt v. 17), was to enable the 
Jews to rise to the height of then calhng, not to make them 
sink to the level of Gentile smners He was an agent of 
nghteousness , but Paul was makmg Hun out to be an agent 
of sm ! 

18 P aul knew that such an argument was used by hi s opp onents 
— probably knew to o'~ tfiat'~IOi[ad.""Seen~brought to be ar 
upo n~Peter, and h ad contributed t o his vacillation , so no w he 
t urns t o rend it T He^mphatic Nev er (God forbid. Authorize d 
V ersion— a n expression of mdignant repu'diation found a gy n 
m m 21 , and no fewer than ten times m Romans) is regularly 
u sed by him to demoEsS an argument which ac cordmg. to 
hu man stan dards might appear to be logically sound, b ut 
w hose c onclu sion 'is~w£ohy inTOmp atil 3le' with the know n 
c harac^ r and purposes of God PauThas nn patie nce wit h 
h uma n disputations which ign ore the truths of reveale d, relu. 
gmn (cf I Cor~i 17 fTT ~ 

By all Jewish-Chnstians it would have been readily acknow- 
ledged that Christ could not be ‘ an agent of sm ’ The deduc- 
tion therefore which some of them drew (mcludmg Paul’s 
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opponents, and Peter during the time of his withdrawal) was 
that any policy or behaviour which so operated as to make 
Chnst out to be an agent of sm stood condemned, and must be 
scrupulously avoided In other words, Jewish-Chnstians ) 
must remember always that they we re Jews7"foF\^ ^~ eating 1 
with Gentiles was forbidden , a nd even faith m Chnst did / 
free them from the necessity of keeping the'Eaw iff that ) 
s md m othe r respects ^TcTP^il, on the other Jband, _s^h j 
reasoning was pefveTSe m 'the 'extrmierfor if~ C hnst by the 
S pmfledTH is'foilowers to ig nore oiM&anscend the_commgJids of 
the Law, the fesultanf conduct could certa^y^'^b^c^ed 
‘ sin ’ ^ Smdogs, howev^, ehfer mto th^matter/ Paul adds, 

* I st^d sdf^nmcted, ij'Oo r wSomtE^ultun ate authority 
of the Law has been abolish ed, begm agam to let it dictate to 
me how I am to hve — settmg myself, m'otEef 'wordsJ'to^b^d 
what I'^estroved T'"* By the sii^e substitution at this pomt 
of a new term in place of the ambiguous word ‘ sinner ’ of the 
previous verses, Pa ul, with a p oign ant sense of r eahty, dnves 
home the plea that co nduct such a s,he now descnbes is a mo re 
direcrahd'rnore se[mus violati on of God's Law than that which 
- t he Tiidaiie^calL ‘ sm ' , it is <mnscious, wilfnl-trans^gres&ifln. . 
If it b e regarded as ‘ sm ' for a Jewish-Chnstian to eat wdh | 
a GentiIe rit^i^i 5 fo 51 yTnlEe'iehs~e'~orariy ^cal breach , of_a J 
regula tion , but if~ar~C!fiistian allo ws such a regulation to ( 
stand bet ween him ^ dLeatmEj^hla^ ro^er-mXEiist, then * 
he is bFealong God' s Law m a much more hemo us sense, for he 
is jjom^vi^ ence Ih’lSe^ ^iI L oT^d^ as dearie revealed 11^ ^ 
Chnst For transuression. in this sense of a violation of moral 
a nd spintual standards, we may c ompa re GaL m IQ, and j 
Pa ul's references to law-break mg m Rom u 25-27 


In contrast to the plural w& which he had employed in the 
previous verses, when with Peter at Antioch he was ex aminin g 
the position of Jewish-Chnstians, Paul has here slipped mto 
the use of the first person singular — an mdication, perhaps, 
that he is thmkmg now more defimtely of his personal relation 
to his readers What once he had said m controversy with 
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Peter has now crystallized into cahn conviction, and in this 
form he seeks to share it with his misguided converts. Ev 5 n 
so, however, Paul m verse i8 is merely statmg what he beheves 
to be a general truth In verse 19, on the other hand, he be- 
comes duect and personal — ^the I here is emphatic ; and m 
what is one of the most mqymg passages j^he NewjTest ament 
he lays S a je~hi ^ye^ heart The Galatians may be wayward 
and senseless (ui i), but Paul wiU keep back nothmg if only 
he can wm them agam wholly for Christ. 

Emplo5ung a double contrast between d5dng and hvmg, law 
and God, Paul declares through the Law I died to the Law 
that I might live for God. By dymg to the Law he means that ^ 
he ceased to have any direct and personal relation with it, 
and he imphes that he had passed mto a realm where the Law 
had no hold ov^r him (cf Rom. vu i) When he adds, that 
death to the Law took place through the Law, heprohshlymediXis 
(though the phrase is undoubtedly difficult) that it was his 
experience under the Law that revealed to him the Law’s 
meSectiveness (1 e as a means by which a man can be ‘ justi- 
fied ’ m God’s sight), and so led him to be done with it, and to 
seek justification m another way Here, as m other pass- 
ages, it may be debated whether ‘ law ' or ‘ the Law ’ is the 
preferable rendering Paul is an opponent of legahsm m any 
form , but m so fax as his thought is concrete it is the Jewish 
Law that he has m nund. 

The real significance of this death to law comes out m the 
phrase which follows — it enabled Paul to begm to hve for God 
(ht to God, 1 e m direct relation to God) How vehemently 
Paul’s opponents have repudiated the nnphcations of this 
contrast ‘ Tummg from law to God Why, m the Law it 
is God Him self who speaks to man , it is an expression of His 
eternal Wisdom and His eternal Wfil ’ ‘ N o,’ rephes Paij l, 

' the Law stands between man and God , for God is no t 
p nmanly a Law-g i yer en forcmg His commands , He_ is -a_ 
Father seekmg His'*sons ’ ^^n T’^phTaficall v' di^ed 
t Keotogica l unplichtions'brthe Pharisaic teachmg on the Law ; 
b ut above afFh e had a proloun 3 *riZig«oMs'sense^f The reality 
of the life whic£~£Ee~Living God seeks to impart to man, a 
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life apart from which they a re de^ ; and it was be cause^ the 
Liw uttol ^faiIed~to ^ life (cf in .2i)_i3iat _itstood_con- 
demned, and that h e perso naj ly die d tcMt. 

, P aul Iaiow s~tliatif he has di ed to law and now hves to God 20 
it is all the result ot whaf*Chnst has done for him . and this 
thought he now expounds with deep and tender mtimacy 
Paul does not encourage the belief that a man who recognizes 
the iailure~of his dwn~ iaeals~can~brEi s accord^tum ^d~Ii ve 
to God The old self must die if the new self is to kve , henc e 
rEavTbeSi crucifwd. But furt her_the_death-oLth&_Qld seIf 
and the Tlf e^f ~tEe~new are themselves determ ined by Chnst’s 
o\vm saci^ce He was crucified and I have been cruciHe d 
w ltfi‘'~him . It is^ot that The sense of his own failures has 
caused Paul to turn in despair to Christ , ra ther it is that the 
c ontemplation of the rede e imng love of Christ has constram ed 
him to be done wth self for e ver.^ Many strands enter mto 
t his nch thought orSem g crtwt fi ed witJTCEn^ Paul knew a s 
a matter of rehgious expenence how, aft er his conv ersion, the 
tlungs t hat characterized his hfe — ^his hopes and ideal s, 

his ambitions and his ways of thought — all fell mto noth- 
i n^e ss, bec oming, as he says in Phil m 8, ' the veri est 
refuse ' ,~ an d moreover, when they wer e once dead for hi m, 
they* cou ld never come to hfe a gain— h ence the use of the 
perfect tens e, * 1 have bee n crucifi ed ' There may even he 
beEfifiTTaul’s words a~ reminiscence- of the actual scene on 
Calvary, or of some early accoimt of it, and of the story of 
the malefactors who were ‘ crucified with Christ ’ (Mark 
XV 27) More certainly there is a recogmtion that m imde r- 
gomg the nte of baptism t he Christian shared Christ's death 
(ct^ihe tuiier expression of this thought m Rom vi 3 ff.) before 
re ceivmg the new life of the Spirit B ut undou btedly the 
mam stra nd m fris conce ption of sharingChnst* ^ crucifixioh 
i s the ei ^ enxnentaTon e TEls' altogether unnecessary to appeal 
to the mfiuence or even the analogy of the pagan mystery- 
cults 

If his crucifixion with Christ enabled Paul to be done with 
law, it e nabled him also to enter on a life wholly devoted to 
God , "and this changed hfe he now explains m the words “ 
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which follow. The thought is obscured in the Authorized Ver- 
^i 6 h 7 which adds an unnecessary clause ' nevertheless I hv^/ 
followed by an adversative ‘ yet.’ Paul’s ass ertion is much 
simpler it is that as he (the old Pa ul) ha ^BeeircmciJi^, 
CKidst^li o^Itvps in hi m~ i nsfead It is unfortun ate tha.t_in 
jEmpfsE Twe cannot retaih"th~ succmct mid stately order o f 
thelSreek ‘ and hve no longer I, there hveth m m^Chnst.’ 
Etere^ as"in all *simalm~attempt^ analyse"personahty we are 
exposed to the ambigmty of such terms as ‘ I ’ and ‘ self ’ and 
‘ life ’ P aul c laims that the old h fe, the life of the natural 
man, the hfe that is merely ‘ m the flesh ,* hasgivenp lace I d a 
hfe of whicEXhrisFhas taken so complete po ssession that he 
can say^‘ it is'no''long^l'wlio"live'',Xlij:ist lives in me.’ Paul, 
tl^riatural man, Paul^thn'seLPassmecT^d’ self-nghteous 
PmiBsee, has~gohe"outrahd"Cfiriit" h as come m Efow much 
this meanF ma;^be~^uged from hits references to the self- 
consciousness and pnde that characterized his hfe previous 
to his conversion (cf Gal i I3ff , Phil ui 4ff , 2 Cor xi 22) 
But Paul h as learned the lesson which Jesus taught, viz that 
t he disciple musF|^ray_hirQselfi'“re^‘'disovra Smsefi he 
must recognize that his hfe bein gs not t6“ hims elf “but to t he 
Master wEbm'"lie~~^^ The new "hfe"rmght have been 
descnbed EyT-eference to the ‘ Spmt,’ for it was because he 
had received the Spirit that the Christian who had been 
crucified with Christ could claim to be m possession of ‘ hfe ' , 
and that the thought of ’ hfe m the Spirit ' is not far from 
the apostle’s mmd is made plam by the reference which 
follows to the contrasted ' hfe m the flesh ’ But at this pomt 
wh at Paul wishes to emphasize is not the spintuarchara cter 
of the new life but the fact That iTis a hfe which acknowledges 
a new ma stery, a fife which has its beginning and" iti ~en(i~i^ 
Christ We have Here a cUtterent aspect of^Paul’s ‘ Chnst- 
mysticism ' (on this see Introduction, p xhv.) from that which 
is expressed m the conception of the behever’s hfe tn Chnst 
The behever hves %n Chnst as a member of a fellowship (cf 
note on p 103) , but when Paul asserts ' Christ hves m me,’ 
he describes rath er a transf ormation 'ofTEe' persoriariife^ 
'^E^anl goes on to expressThe same thou^ETih aTiew form — 
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less epigrammatic, it is true, than the precedmg, but no less 
pdignant and no less triumphant. Some of the phrases in 
this part of the s entence are not without difSculty Even t ho 
bSiever ^ho has received the Spint of God and is called 
therefore to l^d^^life~brthFSpmtn[cf~V^'i 6 ) does n o t cease 
thereby to live^STtoe’ fleshT^ To liveln the flesh is to hve m a 
body~of “SeshT^a body 'subject t o all the ills of the flesh, and 
e^osedTo sin and death. The Chnstian is not here an d now 
dehvered~ 6 ut ofl!Fe';fc^^ e^ world , he is called, to_ go _pii 
liv mg mTlt T and to the outward ey e there Js-no drfference 
between’hun and other men But mwardly there is a diffgr- 
ence TEe'diSefSfcels that he^doesnbt s tand alone, is 
umfed"by TmOTToTHe' Sonjjf God. Literally Paul’s words 
zueT^Tn^elh'ImfhbfThe Son^^ God ’ (Authorized Version) , 
but the^ must be taSefi Tolm^yT hat he goes th rough life m 
trustlul and'' conhclent re liance o n One with whom he e n ]oy s 
s piritual com mumoa. We have here another ms tance of 
Chro^inysticism, for even though the sentence reacEes'~it s 
ctmaxma1fefMence~EbX12isl’sself-sacnficmg~3eath, Paul's 
reiiancris*^t'~sHel^o'nXKnst’sr^TiBi5Tied‘''W^S7"’but ratEer 
on'Sisu^en^presence'and^S^iS^TS^s^feworthy that 
the name by wSScE'T’esusTsnreferre^ is the Son of God ^ 


The reason no doubt is that the faith Paul has mainly m mind 
is not faith m Christ as risen and ascended, but faith m one 
who, ' though he was divine by nature ’ (Phil li 6 ), humbled 
himself by takmg flesh and subjecting himself to all the powers 
of this world, thereby becoming m all respects hke imto his 
brethren (cf. the use of the term ' Son ’ m a similar context m 
iv 4 , 5 ) Christ’s humihation and self-identification with His 


needy brethren of earth has never been more movmgly 
described than in the simple tender words which foUow . 
who loved me and gave himself up for me. 

Every word here is ricETnuneaning A history hes behmd 
t he words ' who gave Hiihseif In usmg this phrase with 
regard to their crucified Lord tiae early Chnstians who knew 


1 Another reading, -which gives God and Chnst in place of Son of God, is 
not to be set aside lightly, attested as it is by Codex B and many Western 
authorities 
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Greek doubtless remembered how the same expression was 
used m the familiax passage m Isaiah (LXX Version) regard- 
ing the Servant of Jehovah^ ‘ who poured out his soul unto 
death ’ It was mdeed m the sacrifice of Jesus that that 
prophecy had found fulfilment. The same word was famihar 
to them m the story of the ‘ betrayal ’ of Jesus by Judas , 
but it was not really Judas, they Imew, who gave Hun up, 
rather He gave Htinself up. That deat h on C alyarv_was_npt 
a mere act of viole nce on the part of wi cked me n (Acts ii 23 ) ; 
It was EuTact of willing surrendeiToirthe part of the Son o f 
GoSTRimself *" 

^Meditafin g on the death of Christ, His foll owers wer^Ied 
s ee in it ^and no one~sawT5isnB5ore~cleariy~tEan Paul) an 
e vidence of divi ne~^cg >, but analysing 'if* further They saw 
how it musthave ongmated mExv^^^ve7~^He'Tdved me In 
th e S-yiiopticjG .ospels Jesus does not once use the feim^ loi^ 
to descnbe His own at^udeVdf'fEFnBfudo’df'Go'dTJo m^i 
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had mamfested especially in the great gift of the Law ? A 
preferable explanation reveals the apostle in a mood, not of 
defence, but of attack. ‘ I refuse,’ he says, ' to annul the 
grace of God, as the Judaizers and those who foUow them are 
really domg ' He explams his meaning more clearly m the 
words which foUow, the correct connecting particle bemg not 
‘ but ’ as m the translation, but ‘ for.' The orthodox Jewish 
position, earned forward by the Judaizmg party into the 
Church, was that the Law was given by God for men to keep, 
and that righteousness (1 e justification or acceptance by 
God) was accorded to those who kept it. What Christ does 
on this view is to help men to keep the Law Paul trenchantly 
declares that, if nghteousness comes m that way, then indeed 
Chnst’s death was useless ; there was no need for Him to die 
As understood by Paul, Christ’s death was essentially a 
redemi)iive act, but clearly redemption lis^meanmgless ..and 
l iimecess^ if we c an wm acceptance in God's sight by the 
tbings which we oufselv^ ^ 

III THE TRUTH OF THE GOSPEL (m. i-v. 1) 

Havmg by an appeal to histoncal facts vmdicated his gospel 
against assaults on its authority — ^he got it by revelation from 
Jesus Christ, and was m no way dependent for it on those who 
went before him — ^Paul now goes on to vmdicate it agamst 
those who challenge its truth The treatment of this theme, 
or which he has provided an unpremeditated transition by his 
sublime argument m u 15-21, is to occupy him throughout 
chap m and iv , where, contrastmg his gospel of grace 
with a legalistic gospel, he appeals successively to expenence, 
to Scripture, and to reason 


in 1-5 • Paul addresses a personal appeal to the Galatians 
The expenence of the past, when they received the Spint, ought 
to guide them with regard to the present 


lii 

O senseless Galatians, who has bewitched you — ^you who had i 


Jesus Christ the crucified placarded before your very eyes ? 


lo 
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2 I simply want to ask you one thing ; did you receive the 
Spirit by doing what the Law commands or by believmg 

3 the gospel message ? Are you such fools ? Did you 
begm with the spirit only to end now with the flesh ? 

4 Have you had all that experience for nothing (if it has really 

5 gone for nothing) ? When He supplies you with the 
Spirit and works miracles among you, is it because you 
do what the Law commands or because you believe the 
gospel message ? 

The argument begms by an appeal to the experience of the 
Galatians themselves. Behind all that Paul writes there glows 
a passionate mterest m the men and women whom he addresses, 
and whose salvation he strives to secure against all the 
enemies that imperil it He and his converts are united by 
hvmg ties of a rich common spiritual experience Thus he 
remmds the Thessaloman Christians (i Thess i 5 , u 13) 
that the gospel came to them not with words merely but with 
power , when he came to the Cormthians (i Cor. li 1-5) the 
success of his preadung depended solely on the proof supphed 
by the Spint, and he remmds them later (2 tor iii 2 ff ) that 
his converts are the only certificate he needs, wntten not with 
ink but with the Spirit of God In our present passage the 
personal note comes out not merely m the fact of this appeal 
to expenence, but m the apostle's direct method of approach 
to his hearers — ^he calls them by name, he asks them ques- 
tions, and appeal is combmed with aSectionate remonstrance 

I On the use of the name Galatians see Introduction, p xxi 
Paul IS deeply stirred when he addresses his readers m this 
direct way (cf 2 Cor vi ii). In c allin g them senseless he is 
not reproachmg them for bemg devoid~dnTTellectual acumen, 
but lamentmg their l ack o f spiritual perception. The same 
'wbfdTs usedTirLukeiaav 25 of men who are~‘ slow of heeirt 
to beheve ’ , one may compare the Psalmist's ‘ fool ’ 
(Ps XIV i) who says there is no God So senseless is their 
conduct m view of what went betore that it looks as if some- 
how they had been bewitched. Without necessarily implymg 
that he himself believed m magical arts, Paul uses a verb 
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which suggests the influence of a spell, more particularly 
perhaps of the evil eye, and which carries with it, as Lightfoot 
reminds us, the two-fold idea of ' (1 ) the baleful influence on 
the recipient and (u ) the envious spmt of the agent ' We 
may recall how, m 2 Thess li ii, Paul alludes to ' an active 
delusion/ (m that case sent by God) which leads its victnns 
to beheve a he The words occurring m the Authorized 
Version, ' that ye should not obey the truth ' have been 
wrongly mtroduced mto the text here from chap, v , verse 7 
The apostle recalls how in his preaching he had placarded 
before their very eyes the proclamation regardmg Jesus Christ 
the crucified The words ' among you ' which follow ' crucified ' 
in the Authorized Version are no part of the origmal text 
Here the reference to ' eyes ’ catches up the previous reference 
•to bewitchment . if only their eyes had been fixed steadily on 
the great proclamation which had been put before them 
regarding the Messiah, they would not have fallen so easy a 
prey to this evil speU 

I The signific ance of the death of Christ on the cross is c entral 
' in Paul’s message of salvation, and m no ep i stle is i t em phasize dj 
i more stron gl y than m Galatian s , but m ^s pubhc preaching, 
and more particularly m his teachmg to his converts, it is 
clear that besides dealmg with its significance he must also 
have given an account of the event itself as a histoncal 
occurrence '^e s^pace allotted to the Passion-narrative m 
each of our canomcal Gospels is a remmder that the earhest 
Christians were traine d to kn ow that story as^th^Tmew no 
other As to the further question whether Paul hiniself 
may have seen Christ nailed to the cross, we can of course 
have no sure knowledge. While he certainly had no direct 
responsibility for the death of Chnst (he accuses himself of 
havmg persecuted the Church — Gal i 13 — but never of having 
had a share m the death of the Son of God), it is probable 
that he was at that tune resident as a young student m Jerusa- 
lem , and from what he himself tells us of his youthful ardour 
and abihties (Gal 1 14) we may infer with some confidence 
that he would have mterested himself keenly m the discus- 
sions and developments of that fateful week in Jesus' mimstry 
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and would have found satisfaction as a keen young Pharisee 
in seeing how the blasphemer had been brought to the death 
he deserved There is therefore no inherent improbabihty 

- - - I - - . ■i --t I - — -■ ^ ^ 

in the. suggestion that j*aul m^Tha ve been an eye-witness of 
t he sce ne_ on Calvary, and so have been ^ble fr om_pir§oP^ 
eig ienenc e to pa^ an unforgett able picture of that won drous 
crpss^ which he calle d on his h^er s to survej ^. 

It has even been suggested that behind Paul’s language 
here there hes the metaphor of a picture, the word translated 
‘ placarded ’ bemg taken to mean ‘ depicted ’ But what the 
apostle has m mmd is rather the famihar practice of makmg 
pubhc announcements by means of bills or posters In this 
case the announcement read Messiah Jesus Crucified. (The 
defimte article, which appears m the translation before 
‘ crucified,’ is not m the Greek.) Had Paul, we may ask, , 
been impressed by the eager concern with which people would 
stop to read a notice posted up m the street, recogmzmg m it 
somethmg which directly afiected them — some benefit, e g , to 
be conferred, some demand to be exacted ? And when the 
greatest of all possible announcements was placarded before 
them, were they to pass it by (or, as the Galatians were now 
domg, to turn away from it) as if it meant nothmg to 
them (cf Lam. i 12 ) ’ It oug ht al ways to be r emembered 
t hat to those who first heard it the ann ouncem5i t~of t he 
cmcifixion of the Messiah m eant somethmg far more arres ting 
andT ar more temble than t]Sat~H^ £a g^e3 7 i^ meant that 
I Ie~ha d ~been taken by violence and s ub] ecteH^ to"Se~rn o^ 
d egradmg of deaths Here m descnbmg tiiat SeathTPaul 
uses, not the aonst tense, but the perfect : d enoting not t he 
a ct hut the state of bemg crucifi ed In other words, whai is 
a imouncecns not the historical fact of the crucifcdon blit raSie r 
the et ernal truth which that fact embodies , v iz that the 
Messia h on whom men are called to beheve, and to whose 
commg as Saviour or Judge they must look forward, i^ne 
t o whom for ever belon gs the re proach, or the glory, be mg 

This is^ n announcement whic h_rnen 
cannot afford to read with an em pt y wonder, as i f_what_it 
< ^als with, however wonderful, is somethmg now past and 
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done with ; it is one to which they must giv e earnes t hee d, fo r 
iFTiai~£S~^dIng]gi ^hcahce ~~ 

In fiis^misionajy preaching Paul had placarded this 
announcement before the eyes of the Galatians, and (as we 
can see from the Epistle) had tramed them to see m it a 
‘ gospel,' a message of dehverance from this present evil 2 
world And, hearing the message, the Galatians had accepted 
it with ready faith, and in consequence of their faith they had 
been enabled to receive the gift of the Spirit. Of all this Paul 
pleadmgly reminds them. That coming of the Spint among 
them was a reahty which, he knows, they fuUy recognized — 
he refers to it agam m verses 3 and 5 , and was it by domg 
what the Law commands that they had received it, or simply 
by believing the gospel message ? Here question follows 
question, and m each the thought is so closely packed (note the 
alternative m verse 2, the antitheses m verse 3, and the 
condensed expressions translated m the Authorized Version 'the 
works of the law,’ ‘ the hearing of faith ’) that we feel weUmg 
up m the apostle’s soul more questions than the pen can cope 
with Speaal mterest attaches to the difficult phrase ‘ the 
heanng of faith ,' translat ed above ' believing tSe " gospel 
menage ’ Rom x ”i7T[eips usToTundSitand it XEere'we 
see that in usmg it Paul recalls the words of Isa hu. i 
(LXX Verrion) ‘ Who hath beheved our report ^ ’ (1 e ' Who 
could have beheved what we have heard ? ’) No passage m 
the Old Testament seemed to the primitive Church (and the 
same of course is true of the Church throughout all its history) 
to pomt forward more arrestmgly to the gospel message than 
the sublime prophecy m which Isaiah teUs of the vicarious 
suSenngs of the Servant of Jehovah ; and it was also noted 
that that same prophecy sounded as one of its openmg notes 
the need for ‘ behef ’ m the message which was proclaimed. 
(With the Paul in e passages we may compare Heb iv 2 ) 
Hence Isaiah’s phrase about ‘ behevmg m what is heard ’ 
suggests to Paul the cognate thought of *' hstemng m such a 
way that faith follows ’ ‘ T he heanng of faith ’ means ‘ the 
hearmg which leads on to f aith A ~ 

From now ^wmds tffioughout this chapter we shall see 
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how m uch of Paul's argument is bu ilt up on an appeal to the 
Old T^tamen t, Th^e is good reason to thm k that here,^ 
elsewhere in earl y Cl^stian h terat ure, w q may see the mfluenc e 
pra colieHion of _p roof -texts from Scnpture which th e^eady 
Chnstians used m confirmmg the faith of the brethren, a nd m 
enhstin^ £&e sympaThy or refuting th e 6pposit ion_oOheir 
fellowj^s 

Verse 2 therefore puts in a nutshell the issue between Paul 
and his Galatian conyerts as it presented itself to his clear 
vision Did the gift of the Spirit come to you, he asks, because 
you were already following a course of action prescribed by 
law, or because, when the gospel message was proclaimed to 
you, you adopted a responsive attitude, hstening to it with 
eager attention, and behevmg it, and so opening your hearts 
to receive what God had to give you ? Presented with irre- 
sistible cogency the question admits of only one answer, and 
3 Paul does not await for it to be forthcommg , how can they 
be such fools (the word is the same as ‘ senseless ' m verse i) 
as to play with the other alternative ? Rushmg on, he seeks 
to put his case m another form, employing a double antithesis 
between ‘ begmiung ’ and ‘ endmg,' ‘ spint ’ and ‘ flesh.' 
Despite the demand which rehgio n always makes for spiritual 
a dvan cement, Is your aim, he asks, to end up on a l ower p lane 
than that o n ydnclTyduTi^sui, ^ c^ainhpv^ be"8ie case i f~ 
m violation of another fimdamental law o f the spintual 
world yo u exalt flesh over spir it. In the first of these^contiikts 
(‘ begin * and ‘ end ’) Paul is probably facmg a contention 
of the Judaizers that to attam to full salvation the Galatians 
must not rest satisfied with merely behevmg the gospel Just 
as m some of the heathen jehgipn s there w ere ' stag^ 
t hrough which the imtiate passed on hi s way to ‘ spintual 
co mpleteness,* so, too, behe f m Ch nst seemed tcnffie^udaiz^ 
to provide a useful stage by 'wlnclTpaganFcduld^come inTtHfe 
e nd~~ E 9 full incorporation^Tadys c6veni hted~people~rsfa.^ 
Paul,' too, beheves m spintual advancement,~but*t£sddFHirh 
IS not the true hue of advance In violent opposition to th e 
Judaizmg view, h e insists that the issue, w hich aheady he had 
represented as one between ‘ doing wh^t thp! i j w'^n miriafi fls * 
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and ' believing the gospel message/ is i n the last ^ort one 
between^gsir'and'^^r''"To the mo 3 ern”T^ea 3 er'^s coh- 
tenfi(5n"^may se^~^ rhetorical rather than logical, for ‘ the 
flesh" in this case is not th e seat of the appetit es but th e . 
flesh winch was niarked by chcum ciirbn, ' ahd"^ spm t ' 
refers rather to the Spirit of'iSoSr^eived by men ' than" t^ the 
spm’tual iide^rSuman nature” ToTE^anTEunsdfthe contrast 
is not'a^ere matter of rhetonc He knows nothing of the 
so-called ' spirit ’ of man (with a small ‘ s ’ as m the transla- 
tion) as distinct from the Spirit which God imparts to men , 
man is^‘ flesh ’ except m so far as he under the influence of 
the Spirit of God (on Paul's view of flesh and Spirit see Intro- 
duction, p xl) The Galatians nught have rephed that by 
acceptmg circumcision they were not necessarily resistmg the 
Spint Paul wishes them to realize that they assuredly are 
domg so To attach value to circumcision when the Spirit 
has been receIved~without~ifls to deny tEe~vSue'aHacfimg to 
t he S pint,. and any such glorymg m the flesh (cf Gal vi 3 , 
Phil lu 3 ff ) is a sign'bf "spirit^TeEb^^sion, and not of 
progress ~~ ^ ' 

Dropping argument for qmet appeal, Paul goes on to ask, 
Have you had all that eiqierience for nothing ? The Galatians 
would know to what experiences he was refemng , we on the 
other hand can only guess The Greek verb which Paul uses 
{pasclid, normally translated suffer) does not m itself define 
the expenences as either good or evil , it merely denotes that 
the people in question are reapients rather than agents 
Some mterpreters accordmgly take the reference as bemg to 
th e sjnntu al expenences of the Galatians followmg on lieir 
reception of the Holy Spint On the other hand it is to be 
noted (1 ) that m Scnpture this Greek verb is not elsewhere 
used m a good sense , (h ) that m general it is so used only when 
the context or some accompanymg phrase makes the sense 
plain, as is scarcely done here by Paul’s vague term ‘ aU those 
things ' (ht s o many thing’s, or it may perhaps be so ^real 
'^things) Hence it seems more natural to regard Paul as 
1 appeahng here to the sujffm^ i gs which the GalaSansTKacne n- > 
I dured for the faith £^~attempt to identify these sufienngs 
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more definitely would be precarious, for no matter what 
was the precise date or destmation of the Epistle, persecution 
m some form or another was not likely to be unknown among 
those to whom it was addressed ; but advocates of the South 
Galatian hj^pothesis can at least appeal to the hostihty mani- 
fested against the brethren m Iconium (Acts xiv. 2), and the 
persecution which is said to have been directed agamst the 
apostles m the South Galatian towns (Acts xiv, 5, 19, 22) is 
certam to have extended itself towards their followers 
Paul's pre vious ap peal therefore to the spirit ual ben efits 
wluch have accrued to his corivCTti~tKroupi their atti tude oT 
f aith m ~Ghrist is herelolldv^ by a rermndeFof the sufferm gs 
v vhich 5 reirlaitElias~ehabled'bhemT 6 "endure We'may recall 
how he reminds tne brethrenTn Phihppi (Phil 1 ’29)J^atr 
g reat as i s th^^ viIege^fTeheihn^ in "ChxistTit is no less a 
pnvilege to suffer on beh alf TSereTwth EopFTireaking 
thr'oughT'forlEe Issue Is not yet lost (cf i 6 , iv ii), he adds 
an ‘ if ’ clause {if your experience can really he going for nothing). 
Paul calls on them to take note where their senseless behaviour 
IS canymg them, but suggests that surely it will stop short 
before disaster supervenes. 

5 Verse 5 sums up this appeal to expenence , m a shghtly 
different form it is a repetition of verse 2 The fact from which 
Paul cannot get his thoughts away, the fact which transcends 
in significance everythmg else for him, is the reahty of God's 
full and free and efficacious gift of the Spirit. That Spirit, as 
the Galatians knew without any renunder from Paul, had, 
ever smce their conversion, been at work m their midst m a 
wide variety of ways (for ‘ spiritual gifts ’ see i Cor xu ) , 
but here Paul specially mentions its operation in the perform- 
ance of works of power, miracles. Acts xiv 8 ff gives an 
mstance of such a ' mighty work ' accomphshed by Paul 
himself on his visit to Galatia , we are doubtless to infer that 
others had been performed by the Galatians smce Paul had 
left them The New Testament leaves no room for doubt that, 
]ust as Jesus performed *' mighty works,' so too did many of 
the early Christians, and the peiiormance of these ' miracles ’ 
was ascribed to the power of the Spirit (There is a trenchant 
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modem discussion of this subject in Prmcipal D S Cairas’ 
book, Th& Faith that Rebels.) 

m 6 . Appeal is made to the case of Abraham, who was justified, 
according to Scripture, by his faith in God 

Why, it IS as with Abraham, he had faith in God and that was 6 
counted to him as righteousness. 

Paul's summing up in verse 5, with its reiterated contrast 6 
between ‘ domg what the Law demands ’ and ‘ behevmg the 
gospel message,’ is now enforced by an appeal to the typical 
case' of Abraham. With verse 6 servmg as a transition Paul 
passes from direct remonstrance (verses 1-5) to a long gene ral 
a rgument b ased on God's accept ance of Abraha m , or, as we 
may put it7 from the personal” question ^o w did you 
G alatians wm your acce ptan'ce~'mtir'Gbd~?''' ~to t he larger ^ d 
more gener al qu estion ‘ Who are the people whom G od 
a ccepts and~on what basis are they acc epted~^ ’ 

Why does Paul cite the case of Abraham ? It is not that he 
IS himself here opemng up a new subject of controversy , 
rather it is that his opponents have already based then case 
on an appeal to the case of the patriarch, and Paul now sets 
himself to refute them It may clarify our thoughts on 
this matter if we remember that the case of Abraham, the 
foimder of the Jewish race, which here (cf Rom iv , James 
u) provides a basis of controversy between two different 
parties withm the Christian Church, is one which appears to 
have been frequently discussed m opposmg schools of Judaism, 
and contmued to be a subject of debate between Jews and 
Christians Paul m his days of tr ainin g as a rabbi may often 
have heard the subject discussed and, both then and later, as 
a Christian, have taken part in debates on it The legalist ic 
section of Jewish opinion, followed by the le gahstic section of 
fEe' Chri stian Church 7 l Sd~stress, as we have seen, on the terms 
qfihe covenant of circunicision made Abrah^ Th e 
evangelical party, wheth er in J udaism or, as m Paul’s case 
here, among the Christians, emphasSedT rather^ the fact, 
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recorded m Scnpture (Gen. xv 6), that Abraham h ad shown 

J faith~in~G^d, aiid~tHiF£ji~f^g]^^'e^^untecLtn-him for 
righteousne^.'" 

"*It IS a matter of some significance that, while the story of 
Abraham’s circumcision belongs to that later source of the 
Pentateuch which we call the Priestly Code, most of the Old 
Testament stones of Abraham, includmg the one from which 
Paul takes his text here, belong to the source (JE) which we 
associate with the teachmg of the early prophets. They 
reveal accordmgly a rehgious attitude which is not merely 
different from, but opposed to, the legalism which became so 
pronounced during and after the Exile. It is therefore not 
surpnsmg that these stones of Abraham’s faith should have 
exercised a strong appeal for Jews of a later date whose 
rehgious sympathies were not with the legalist Thus Philo, 
the S5mcretistic philosopher of Alexandna, refers agam and 
again m his wntmgs to the faith of Abraham, and indeed 
his whole teachmg on faith seems to be moulded m accordance 
with the Old Testament stones of the patriarch. And from 
the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews we c^ 
see th at th^ was a ready^disposi tioirm certam quarters to 
r egard~Abraham‘^s wholeHife as regulated by faith m the 
Uns een^ ~ 

For a true understandmg of Paul’s argument at this point 
it IS well to note the precise connection between verse 6 and 
the passage which precedes In the Greek, verse 6 is mtro- 
duced by the simple conjunction kathos (‘ even as,' Authorized 
, Version and Revised Version), and this has often led to the 
mistaken idea that verse 6 is essentially a subordmate clause 
dependent on verse 5, so that Paul's appeal to the Galatians 
m verses 1-5 is regarded as chnched and closed by the quota- 
tion from Scnpture m verse 6 or by the subsequent summing- 
up m verse 7 Such an mterpretation obscures the real pomt 
of Paul's argument The Greek word kathos is regularly used 
to mark the mtroduction of a new topic, the statement as it 
were of a text on which the commentary is to follow (cf. 
Mark 12,1 Tim i. 3) And so here Paul’s expostulation 
with his foohsh converts m verses 1-5 naturally leads him on 
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to appeal to the typical case of Abraham • Why, it is as it 
was with Abraham, and the theme thus mtroduced really 
continues to the end of chap iv , when expostulation, direct 
and eager, which occasionally finds expression even in the 
midst of the exposition of the case of Abraham, bursts forth 
afresh m chap v. 

Bound up with the foregoing is the other and more import- 
ant question of the strict relevance in the present connection 
of any appeal to the words of Gen xv 6 It is one of the 
tenets of modem Biblical cntidsm that Scnpture pl a ges 
oug fiFtobe stu died m their ongm al context , and the text 
which is here^quoted has reference to Abraham's attitude to 
God when the promise was made to him that he would yet 
have a son and that his descendants would be as numerous 
as the stars Abraham's faith in God, it may be said, was 
nothmg more than rehance on a divine promise , and what 
has a simple confident trust to do with the faith that believes 
in a crucified Messiah, and how can it possibly provide an 
argument for the supenonty of such faith to the performance 
of the commands of the Law ^ Is it not a fatal flaw m the 
use of Abraham as an analogy that the Bibhcal story nowhere 
represents him as a smner who attams to forgiveness m virtue 
, of his faith ^ Such an objection would not for a moment have 
been adnntted by the apostle , even his opponents, while they 
denied the vahdity of his argument, would not have denied 
its relevance Hence before assentmg to the charge of irrel- 
evance it would be well for us to consider whether we have 
penetrated sufficiently into the depths of the apostle's 
thought 

There are two considerations which it is important to keep 
before us (i ) There is the fact to which we have just alluded, 
VIZ that the words quoted m verse 6 are not meant, m them- 
selves, and without further exposition, to prowde an obvious 
parallel to the case described m verses 1-5 , they art the text 
for an argument, and the question of relevance cannot be 
decided imtil we see how the argument is developed (u) 
Faith^ God, that trustful attitude to the Unseen which is 
backed by rehance and obedience, is m essence ever the same. 
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recorded in Scripture (Gen. xv. 6), that Abraham had sh own 

S f m"God, an 5 .~{hat £S~ f alffi]^dl3eenIcounted-tn. him for 
righteousness ' 

It IS a matter oi some significance that, while the story of 
Abraham’s circumcision belongs to that later source of the 
Pentateuch which we call the Pnestly Code, most of the Old 
Testament stones of Abraham, mcluding the one from which 
Paul takes his text here, belong to the source (JE) which we 
associate with the teaching of the early prophets They 
reveal accordmgly a rehgious attitude which is not merely 
different from, but opposed to, the legahsm which became so 
pronounced dunng and after the Exile. It is therefore not 
surpnsmg that these stones of Abraham's faith should have 
exercised a strong appeal for Jews of a later date whose 
rehgious sympathies were not with the legalist. Thus Philo, 
the S3mcretistic philosopher of Alexandna, refers agam and 
agam in his wntmgs to the faith of Abraham, and mdeed 
his whole teachmg on faith seems to be moulded m accordance 
with the Old Testament stories of the patnarch And from 
the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews we can 
see th at there wa s a re^y disposi tion in certam quarters to 
regard~Abraham’s whole” iffe as regulated by faith m the 
Unieen^ — 

For a true understandmg of Paul’s argument at this pomt 
it IS weU to note the precise connection between verse 6 and 
the passage which precedes In the Greek, verse 6 is mtro- 
duced by the simple conjunction kathos {' even as,' Authorized 
^ Version and Revised Version), and this has often led to the 
mistaken idea that verse 6 is essentially a subordmate clause 
dependent on verse 5, so that Paul's appeal to the Galatians 
m verses 1-5 is regarded as chnched and closed by the quota- 
tion from Scripture m verse 6 or by the subsequent summing- 
up m verse 7 Such an mterpretation obscures the real pomt 
of Paul’s argument The Greek word kathos is regularly used 
to mark the mtroduction of a new topic, the statement as it 
were of a text on which the commentary is to foUow (cf. 
Mark 1. 2 , i Tim i 3) And so here Paul's expostulation 
with his foolish converts m verses 1-5 naturally leads him on 
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to appeal to the t3^ical case of Abraham Why, it is as it 
was with Abraham, and the theme thus mtroduced really 
contmues to the end of chap iv., when expostulation, direct 
and eager, which occasionally finds expression even m the 
midst of the exposition of the case of Abraham, bursts forth 
afresh in chap v. 

Bound up with the foregoing is the other and more import- 
ant question of the strict relevance in the present connection 
of any appeal to the words of Gen xv 6 It is one of the 
tenets of :^dem Bibh cal criticism that Scripture p assages 
ought tob e studied m their ongmal cont^ , and the text 
^vE^ch is here~^oted has Teference to Abraham’s attitude to 
God when the promise was made to him that he would yet 
have a son and that his descendants would be as numerous 
as the stars Abraham's faith m God, it may be said, was 
nothmg more than rehance on a divme promise , and what 
has a simple confident trust to do with the faith that beheves 
in a crucified Messiah, and how can it possibly provide an 
argument for the supenonty of such faith to the performance 
of the commands of the Law ? Is it not a fatal flaw m the 
use of Abraham as an analogy that the Bibhcal story nowhere 
represents him as a sinner who attams to forgiveness in virtue 
, of his faith ^ Such an objection would not for a moment have 
been adnutted by the apostle , even his opponents, while they 
denied the vahdity of his argument, would not have denied 
its relevance Hence before assentmg to the charge of irrel- 
evance it would be well for us to consider whether we have 
penetrated sufficiently mto the depths of the apostle’s 
thought 

There are two considerations which it is important to keep 
before us (i ) There is the fact to which we have just alluded, 
VIZ that the words quoted m verse 6 are not meant, m them- 
selves, and without further exposition, to prowde an obvious 
parallel to the case described m verses 1-5 , they art the text 
for an argument, and the question of relevance cannot be 
decided until we see how the argument is developed (u) 
Fait ^ in God, that trustful attitude to the Unseen which is 
backed by rehance and obedience, is m e ssence ever the same , 
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no matter how it is evoked or how it is expresse d That is why 
Jesus can say of the centunon, whose behef m His power to 
heal by merely givmg the word might have seemed to be mere 
superstition, that He had not found so great faith even in 
Israel That is why the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
can take people hke Rahab and Barak and those unnamed 
fugitives who dwelt m caves of the earth, and set them all m 
the ranks of the heroes of faith, with Jesus Christ at their 
head as ‘ the pioneer and the perfection of faith ' (Heb xu i) 

To anyone who h as himself entered , as Paul had done, into th e 
full ex perience o fThf^ rfalt h, '^h all that it brmgs of vis ion 
and freedom and alTits demands f or receptiveness and obe di- 
ence, one o fTho'^eaTt ^dividin^lmes of hfe, more cle a r t han ^ 
that betweerfthe ‘ goo(f ' and fEe'TSadTTs that betmenjhose y 
whose lives are ordered by 'faith "in" God" an d t hose others^O 
whose"giudmg'pnnciple*is~craformafy~Io^imposed standards . ( 




What, it may be asked, is really meant by the phrase ' it 
was counted to him for nghteousness ' ? The verb translated 
‘ counted ' conveys an idea of calculation : thus m i Cor. 
xm 5, Paul says of love that it does not reckon up the 
evil A false conception of the meanmg of nghteousness has 
sometimes caused this word ‘ counted ’ to be wrongly mter- 
preted as equal to ‘ imputed,' as if the calculation were neces- 
sarily fictitious, God countmg as nghteous something which 
He really knew was not so Imputation m this sense ought 
to have no place m our readmg of Scnpture , in the Revised 
Version the word is found only once, and that .nghtly, m 
Rom V. 13 We may refer to what has already been said 
(Introduction, pp xlvu S ) regardmg the Scnptural meanmg 
of nghteousness. God has defined the standards by which a 
man can be accepted as nghteous, and He regarded Abraham, 
m virtue of his faith, as conformmg to these standards 


m : 7-9 Sinitlarly Abraham’s true sows are those who share 
his faith, and it is by faith that the Gentiles will inherit the 
blessing which it was promised that all nations would receive 

in him 
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Well then, you see that the real sons of Abraham are those 7 
who rely on faith. Besides, Scripture anticipated God’s 8 
justification of the Gentiles by faith when it announced 
the gospel beforehand to Abraham in these terms; All 
nations shall be blessed tn thee. So that those who rely 9 
on faith are blessed along with believing Abraham. 

Having stated his text in verse 6, Paul proceeds to use it 
as a basis for a long and sustained argument. The mam Imes 
of this argument, as we shall see, are laid down for him by the 
necessity of refutmg the contentions of his judaistic opponents 
who had themselves appealed to the case of Abraham , but 
even more than his judaistic opponents Paul has m view his 
deluded Galatian converts, and his chief aim is not to score 
an argumentative success but to build up a strong dogmatic 
position which will confirm his converts m the gospel which 
he dehvered to them 

The first section of the argument extends only to verse 9 , 7 
and it deals, not with the character of Abraham’s faith, but 
with the question Who are sons of Abraham ? This is 
significant. The question of Abraham’s sons had obviously 
been raised by the Judaizers, whose argument, based on 
Gen xvu , was as follows ; (1 ) the divme blessmgs were 
promised to Abraham and to hts seed , (u ) accordmg to the 
covenant between God and Abraham all male descendants of 
Abraham were to be circumcised , (m ) accordingly, if Gentiles 
wished to mhent the promises, they must first of all become 
members of the family of Abraham by circumcision. But the 
question had likewise a vital importance for Paul, and it is 
thoroughly m keeping with his own position that it should 
be brought to the fore at the outset Contrastmg Paul and 
Philo in this regard, Lightfoot {^Commentary, p 163) has well 
pomted out that the only lesson which the Alexandrian philo- 
sopher draws from the story of the faith of Abraham has 
reference to the hfe of the individual ‘ Abraham was but a 
t37pe, a symbol of the mdividual man The promises made 
to bun, the rich mhentance, the numerous progeny, had no , 
fulfilment except m the growth of his own character The 
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idea of a Church did not enter into his reckoning He appre- 
ciated the significance of Abraham’s fatth, but Abraham’s 
seed was almost meaningless to him ’ It was not so with the 
great apostle to the Gentiles At the heart of his missionary 
enthusiasm there is ever the theocratic ideal of a God who is 
seekmg to wm for Himself a people whom He can caU His 
own, and in whom and through whom He can execute His 
nghteous purposes Paul would thoroughly have agreed with 
calling Abraham ‘ the father of the faithful ’ Indeed it was 
in his relation to his innumerable progeny that Paul saw the 
real significance of Abraham 

The contention of the Judaizers was too securely based on 
Scripture to be combated directly. Yet all that Paul has 
learned through Jesus Christ of the purposes of God convmces 
him that that contention is false. How then does he refute 
it ? He begms (i ) by giving an interpretation of the phrase 
‘ sons of Abraham ’ which, though it is not the hteral one, is 
still to him a perfectly reasonable and natural one — so reason- 
able and natural that he introduces it with the words Well 
then, you see, which in the Greek may either be an mdicative, 
or else (as m Authorized Version and Revised Version) an^ im- 
perative Paul’s argument is here based on an idiomatic j^^of 
the word ' sons;'~wbiclr is'famihajrin” Oriental thought 
ofte 5 ~ fouhd~in~ the ‘NevT Tesfam^T’denoitin^^ebple who se 
lives sSow~the' cHaxactVristic-mark~o f'their~oni^~(e^ ’ sons 
of~lEuhd^’~’’^ hiigfen~~bf~'disob edience ’) , accordmgly he 
argues that ‘ sons of Abraham ’ (m the Greek the expression 
IS genenc, without” tHe^efinite article) need not be taken 
genealogically, but ought rather, in view of the words just 
quoted m verse 5, to be mterpreted, and interpreted solely, 
o f those who lik e Abrah am rely on faith. Paul’s argument is 
in no sense a qmSble WfiiIe”Hels perfectly m S5unpathy with 
the demand of the Judaizers to link up the new rehgion with 
the history and religion of the Jewish people, and mdeed 
insists himself on domg so, as his repeated appeal to Scnpture 
shows, stiU he is equally msist ent that the connection 
b e traced along rehgious and not alon g iherelv triba l _qr 
national hues We may add that the words here t rai^ ^^ 
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those who rely on faith correspo nd to a pregn ml-Gieek-phrase, 
liter ailv. out of those who se hves are ordered 

on a basis of faith No attem^bught to be made to read mto 
tEe~wbfds~of“Dr. Moffatt's translation more than they are 
meant to convey Strictly speaking, Paul's position is tha t, 
while Chnstians live by fait£~lnr~Christ ( cf n 2^ \, „it i^on 
Christ^ and n ot on their oivn faith in Him , that the y or 
salvatiom The phrase really imph^ '^ose whose hves are 
diredfed by faith,’ ‘ those for whom faith is a guidmg prm- 
ciple ' 

(li) In developing his next pomt Paul gets away for a 8 
moment from the text of Scripture to the facts of history, 
and here he appeals to somethmg which his own expenence 
m Galatia had convmced him to be a fact, however much 
judaizmg theorists might deny it, viz G od's justificataon. o f 
the Gentiles b y faiths As the order of the Greek words unmis- 
takably shows, the emphasis is entirely on the words ‘ by 
faith ' — it is m virtue of their faith, so the argument rups, _and 
not through t heir acceptance of the covenant-nte of circ um- 
c isi 6 h 7 "tKal'~Die Gentiles are being accepted b3^Gpd Paul 
dares to make the statement because he had seen m the case 
of the Galatians, as Peter had seen m the case of Comehus, 
that they had received the gift of the Holy Spirit (cf Acts 
X 45) The justification, we may add, is a present reahty , 
but Paul IS thinking of a general law of God’s workmg, a 
‘ mystery ’ as he calls it with reference to the same theme m 
Col 1. 25 ff (cf p XXXI.). 

From this established fact of history Paul now argues 
backwards towards the true me anin g of an all-important pass- 
age of Scripture it was, he says, m einticipation of this fore- 
ordamed event that the promise was made to Abraham 
* All nations shall be blessed in thee.’ The Scripture passage 
m question (and by the term ‘ Scripture ’ Paul probably does 
imply a passage m Scnpture) is not taken from the section 
(Gen xvu ) on which the Judaizers mainly built their case, 
but IS from Gen xu 3 (LXX Version), except that instead 
of the word ‘ families ’ (Gr phylai) the word ‘ nations ’ {ethne) 

IS mtroduced, no doubt because the phrase ' the nations ’ had 
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come to be used by Jews as equivalent to ' heathen nations/ 

‘ Gentiles ’ Paul therefore claims that m declarmg this 
promise to Abraham the Scnpture (by which he means God 
whose voice is recorded there) announced the gospel before- 
hand to Abraham. How can Paul possibly make so danng an 
assertion ? Loisy contends that, even if we regard the 
promise as actually referrmg to the divme blessings of salva- 
tion (and certainly, whatever the original significance,^ this 
was the meanmg put upon it m later Judaism, and accepted 
both by Paul and by his opponents), still, all that can be 
legitimately deduced from it is that * the true rehgion will 
come to the nations through the medium of Israel Paul 
hunseLf would readily have admitted this , but he would have 
flung back at his objector the question, ‘ What is the rehgion 
of Israel ? Is it not essentially a rehgion of faith in God, free 
from all nationalistic or legalistic limitations ? ’ In the story 
of God’s deahngs with Abraham, regarded simply as a story 
of promise and of faith, Paul saw the same principles at work 
as later found expression in ' the Gospel ' It is essenj aalfor. 
us to see that in Paul’s eyes God Himself does not chang e^ 
whatever adi^cement“dr ""retrogression men may ^how m 
t^u a^f^atioiT of/Hma HSTre'dempfTv^ purpose m Christ 
was inherent in His purpose 'Eefore't Ee^ world began (hp h~X3) 
TK’gospel bf ]ustificationn5 ^@th w as unphcit m HisJ^rd 
from tli^ fieg inmn g However much men may limit th eu 
v ision o K God by theu^mistaken idvalties t6~ti adition jor to 
nabon, God by His very nature (so Paul wo uld hav e argyed) 
haT^ ^en, iT ^n owTj Sd^ver shalTbe^ anJ^Amngehcal^^^God, 
seeSng to" expi^ssnpfnT5ei?~ffeftry"'in^^ar'Se~Eaa'to ]gH to 
men7ir^o^^ jEfie Y lwni'T^oi y6"iyr S5d~*~justifyin^ them_ sokly 
on thg,^gr pund of theu faith. Abraham awoke to'Snt 
tiufhTthough tus^descendijits in subsequent ages tended to 
forget it , but it is plain, Paul contends, that if men a re_to 
be blest * in h im ’ (acc ordmg to the words of the pronug gltJ 

^ We need not stay to consider what the words quoted meant 
Mntext The contention that in the Hebrew, as opposed to the Vera 
me meaning was merely that other nations would bless thetnselves in Aor^ 

(i e m Israel), m the sense that they would regard themselves ^ 

~®y co'tld attain to the same standard of earthly blessedness as the ciui 
of Abr aham , is not convmcing 
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II puy p 'iuj,ofx3^ 0} *aiv'i sip fo iiooq 3%% uy ugjpxm, st jjv 
iCq pyoq fou s3op oqai stiotCxaas st pssxn^ ‘ira 5 :^ui\ si ^i joj 
01 f AVBq aq^ aauaipaqo uodn^^aj oqMqeuosijsajtasjno'BSBajaqy^ 

s^jtfusf) 31^ Of ‘aivj sqt tuoxf pv^v ‘syqvytvav 3 titss 3 fq 
p3SiutoMf 3qf 3qtmi of puv ‘p i3'pun 3X301 oiyoi 3soqf tuoxf 3Sxno pjqf 
3{ioui3x Of svoL p ‘ssoxo 3i{f tto p3ip fsuqj U3qai puv f3SXnO 
V sf\vfU3 aiv'j 3t(f X3pun oftj 'pumi xoiyfo oqf uq in-oi m 

*(6-9 sasiaA) xior^oas 3Aoq3 aq^ :^nito o^. pauajaid aA'eq 
(ataoiaf pxre treqpiprax tuBaj aAv sb) ppioqs ‘pjo Jo 
;bxi; puB ;u 9 uiB;sax Ava]q aq^ jo amipop aq^ uaaM^aq yftdreqs 
qsinSuqsip o; :^qSnos oqM ‘coidibj^ :;Bq^ Suisudins :jou si 

•nSisiomnajp p a^ u 

aq^ JO aonBjdaooB Jiaqj. no ^Cbav /^itb in spuadap aonBi ijairai 
Jia qj iog~diq sno s Jiaqi jaqjian jBqi ixiapqiioD aq ajojajaq j 
PBO iCaqj puB ‘ , pnq oj apBin asnnoid aqj jo ‘ miBj /Cq 'sna p 
ajya~Ar^qjrej Aq greqBjqy jo spos aiB a^y . • /Cidai pbo iCaqj 
/st ios s^tcreqBjqy , jnoqB pasrei si nopp nb iCtre ji ‘uiB^'jqy 
SuiAaqaq qjiM 3 uoib passajq ajB Aaqj . tPBqBiqy oj aABS 
ajj asnnojd aqj nraqj in paqqjnj sBq pog /Cbav siqj m luaqj 
Suissajq iCq iBqj. lagmainaj 01 aiB /{ani aoB jd pp oaas aq j pj (^n) 
^Sts^ jqTpjasiiiiQjd-g. PO^ joj ajqiSga amooaq aABq aapBidaao B 
siqj JO aonanbasuoo in puB ‘qjrej jo sisBq agj no (pagpsnl) 
pajdaooB uaaq aABq Xaqj jBqj si 3 uiuosb 9 j qnj stq jnq I uotjBoq 
-qsnt Jiaqj oj pauajai piBX SBq /^jjoaiipui /^piQ juauiSpnt 
aqj lajjB a§B Avau aqj in siiaqj aq qm qaiq/A sSmssaiq amjiij 
asoqj osjB sapnpm aanaiajai aqj jnq . juidg a qj 10 iiig am 
qSnojqj Snissajq paanauadxa /C pBaiTB aABq iCaqj •passa tcLjjB 
Z aqj~^iBj UP ipj oqAi asoq; q s qjiM i CnBdinoo m iBin paiii ssB 
aq pi aqj jaj aoBjd jsiq aqj nj ( i) ; jsai oj sjiaAHOO ubijbjbq 
6 siq aqq ppioM pBj qan j M PO siio isppiioD am-aiB-iK.mJlEPAV-- 
po£) m qjiBj SI ajq ui aidiaim d Sn ipin g asoqM, asom pi i nq 
'pfis ^aziBpnr ~8qj sb *q saq~aqj. oj SnipioooB , suos , siq m jou 
‘^_jo siojuaqui aqj png oij j^dxa jsnni aA\. ‘p^^^ 
TOBqBjqy oj sbav asnnoid aqj qan6^ *ajo jaIaqi*naAq pg ) 
iuBqBi^'”sB^ ^jiA ^daoaj^pnB qjiBj io~iiji 3 s aniBS aqj m po£) 
aiojaq pnBjs iiaqj aqBj oj niBaj itaqj sb ibj os ni aq iCjno iibo 
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because no one is justified on the score of the Law before 

12 . God (plainly, the just shall live by faith, — and the Law is 

not based on faith : no, he who performs these things shall 

13 live by them), Christ ransomed us from the curse of the 
Law by becoming accursed for us (for it is written. Cursed 

14 is everyone who hangs on a gibbet), that the blessing of 
Abraham might reach the Gentiles in Christ Jesus, so that 
by faith we might receive the promised Spirit. 

As above he had shown that a hfe regulated by faith leads 
on to blessing, so now, per contra, Paul argues that a life regu- 
lated by obedience to law involves not blessmg, but a curse. 

10 The key-note is struck in the words with which in the Greek 
the section opens — all who rely on obedience to the Law. 
Just as above Paul had used the concise expression ‘ those 
out of faith' to express those whose hves were ordered by 
faith m God, so here the corresponding phrase ‘ those out of 
works of law ’ denotes those who seek to please God by carrying 
out His prescribed regulations As the Greek speahs n ot of 
‘ the I^w,* but simp l y of * law.* it may be~argued that at t^ s 
sta ge Paul is thinkmg generally of that attitude to God which 
i s call^ iegahsm, a nd of w Mch the demand that GenBle 
Christians should be circumcise d was itself a manifestation. 
Nevertheless, as the argument proceeds, it becomes^auTEEat 
m his references to law Paul is less concerned with abstract 
prmciples than with historical facts , it was the Jewish Law 
that the Gentiles were bemg pressed to accept, and it is the 
Jewish Law whose place m the divme ordermg of history 
now comes up for review (cf pp 65, 70) 

Contrastmg therefore with those who hve by faith those 
others who rely on conformity to God’s commandments, Paul 
seeks to show that the mevitable outcome of this second atti- 
tude to hfe and to God is not blessmg but a curse. In the 
story of Abraham there is this contrast between the blessing 
and the curse (Gen xu 3) , we may refer also to the cata- 
logue of blessings and curses m Deut xxvu and xxviu , 
from which Paul now proceeds to quote m support of his con- 
tention Even in the Mosaic Law itself (Deut xx vu 26)^ it i s 
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xLvvoqs uaaq /Cp^ijTeaA'Bq Aacfx puQdap qiAi. ‘2uismo jo Smss^q 
'iCutp3p"3pun^pi iiaq^ qoTqM, uo wtpyotfipnC jo xio^satvb 
s aApstnaq:). ajojsq App'eg^s daa ^t og pa^iAtti axe suB i gieri^ aq j 
, 30.11 IPH^ JO? ‘ttrerd si pof) sjo^gq paTOsn[ si 

auo oa MBq; aq^ j o aioas aq^ no :^'eq^ , zia ‘qp .TSjaA-Raj spva; :g[ 
pgg~noisj a2^pazuoq;nv aq^. tn paAiasaid i3:}.q.9q sx uopjoru^snoo 
{B040b:).uAs aspaidTqx uor^-Eistrei?^ aqi. tq astiBoaq pjoM. aqq. 
JO uoqonpojjm aqj iC q pacasTBaAv, s i uoijiassB siqj jo qjSuaijs 
’po0'aT6pq paqqsnf si auo on (g asaaA m saop , qjrej Aq , 
SB jsnf 'qaaj0 aqj in sisBqdiua am sa ujEo ssBjqd iBnoqi s 
- gdaid siqj) MBq aqj jo ajoos aqj uo jBqj itjuoqjiiB jeinjduos 
II uo sqiassB i juaumSiE aqj anuijuoa jub^ saop uaqj a^^ojj 

_ ~uiaui 

^njai jsnin aq ajujduoc; moji puB ajugduag _Qi_pai BaddB p Bq 
sjuauoddo sijj; Jxmq aq jsncu asBO siq Avauq jub j jBqj pjo^ 
u^T^fusraqj uo jnq aoaauadxa jBuosiacTuo jou sbai ji 'sapisag; 
ajndsip juasajd aqj oj ajqBoqddu Suiaq sb paSpajAiOuqoB aABq 
pjnoAji sjaqoBaj 3uiztBpn[ iiaqj lou siapBai uBijBp^ siq jaqjiau 
qoiqAi jnq ‘suBijstiqo-uou jsuibSb pajoaup juaumSiB ub ui 
jqSiaM. paixiBo aABq jqSnu ipiqM, aauauadxa jo jobj b oj jBadd B 
OJ pBj joj aiojajtaqj ssapsn uaaq aABq p pioAi jj _ suBr^ij^ 
aqj uo" s^ idSri oj jqSnos muj^ Jto iq^ ^j 

snsaf q guojq jjAou a joBjiBAB sbm A VBq; a i^" jo^uidaaqpajjad 
aqTlo^Xi BSsaaau sbm. u oium. dTaq j3inAip~^j~ jbijj 'siqj j^ C 
SBM 'uaas XpBaijB aABq aM sb ‘sjazrepuf aqj jo AiaiA jo juiod 
aqX anssi jb juiod asiaaid aqj puBjsiapunsiui oj si juaumSiB 
siq oj , asnuaid passaidxaun , ub saqddns jqSnoqj b qons jBqj 
'op siojBjuauuuoa i^ireru os sb ‘aumssB oj puB i saqej SuiuosBai 
siq qaiqM auq aqj jou si laABAioq siqx asma aqj adBosa 
UBO aiojaiaqj ubui ou puB ‘AiBq; aqj daaq oj ajqB si ubui ou djaq 
auiAip uiojj jjBdB jBqj zia ‘aauauadxa psuosiad oj psaddB 
UB Xq dn siqj Aioqoj oj pajaadxa uaaq aABq j qSiui piBj 
'9Sxno sji X9'pun nuob ssp m aivj fivai v 'pu ^ 

jBqj uiBjd si anssiaqj puB ‘/CjuoqjuB sji lapun 
auioa oqM asoqj jo saimba i jjasji a vb^ aqj jBq Av jo juamajBjs 
B SI uaqj aiajj •jf'ujjdjja d oj *m bj aqjJ LO ^oqq ^qj ui uajjijM . 
si 'jBi^~qi~Iq pioq saop oqM auoiLiaAa si pasjn^ ‘uajjuM 
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\iovifatih leads on to jusiificaiio n and iust Hication to blesstji s ; 

aSAble^ing^evnse follow for thos e who sej ek 
to attaih~to £Eem~l 5 ^^be dience P aul say s, 

th^^will not , the evidence of Scr ipture is against j t. 

We''nee 3 ~hot "I5e~~stupfised ^hat, in seeking Scriptural 
authonty for his argument, Paul does not appeal, as he did 
in n i6, to the words from Ps cxlui. 2, ‘ in Thy sight shall 
no hvihg man be justified.’ As was pomted out in the com- 
mentary on that earher passage, the relevance of the quotation 
there depended on the addition of the phrase ‘ by doing what 
the Law commands ' But while the addition was not ille- 
gitimate m the pomt at issue between the two apostles, where 
Paul was appeahng to a fact of rehgious expenence on which 
Peter and he were in fundamental agreement, it would not 
have passed unchallenged in a case like the present, where a 
closely reasoned argument was being built up against oppo- 
nents Thej^ai2ersjv^re^_ready as Pa ul to acknowled ge 
that, left to himself, no man could~b^iistified m God’s sig ht , 
b ut they w ould not have a g reed to mterpret this as meanin g 
th at ther e was no justification by * works of law,’ for their 
fund^ enfal poHtion was t hat lustifi cation could be obtaine d 
m no othe r way t han by conformity to God’s Law, and that 
C hnst enabled men to a ttam to such a measure of conformity 
las would mefir j ustific^on . 

The Scnpture evide nce to which Paul does appea l is r athe r 
tha fTn~wSch' i ustific atio^n is con nected (a) deBhitelF 
iaith. and that, too, (&) to the exclusion of lustaficat ion bv the 
perfo rinajice~of''l^ ks"bna^’ 

{a) The first text Irom which he quotes is Hab u 4, 

‘ the just shall live by faith ' (quoted also m Rom 1 17, and 
in a slightly different form in Heb x 38) , and while m the 
onginal Hebrew of that passage ‘ faith ’ imphed ‘ fidehty ’ or 
' steadfastness,’ and the prepositional phrase ‘ by faith ’ was 
connected defimtely with the verb (‘shall hve by faith’), Paul 
quotes the words as if the sense were : ‘ the man who is just 
(1 e justified) on the score of faith shall hve ’ Is he here domg 
violence to Scripture ? I t must be remembered that for_ hinn. 
the true meaning of any passage was to be found, not withm 
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the narrow limits of its histoncal context, but m its relation 
to the etemaTTrutEs of "di^e " fetation Had he been 
consciou^ as almosTcertainly he was not, that objection could 
be taken to his interpretation of the phrase ‘ by faith, ‘ we can 
imagine him mdignantly replymg that m his analysis of faith 
he was more thoroughgoing than those who found fault with 
him , for (1 ) can there be any ‘ fidelity ’ on man’s part, such 
as God can reward with the great gift of ' life,’ which does 
not ultimately have its roots m man’s attitude of ‘ faith ’ m 
God ? and (n ) if it is ‘ faith ’ which makes the ' just ’ man 
worthy to receive life, what is it but his faith which gives him 
origmally his title to be called ' just ’ ? 

(6) Having^ us shown from Scripture that hfe, the sum 12 
a nd sub stance onjoTnilessing to the'^juiHfied man, is 
definitely promSed to tEe~mSh wEols just~(i e justifiedy Ty 
faith, Paul now argues that the hope of obtaining th ejblessmg 
IS "forfeited by those who base their claim to j ustifica tion on 
legal obedience, and he gives as his reason t h^ the Law ts not 
, baseS on fditT PauTdoes not mean thatlaith and the scrupu- 
lous~ Observance of ordmances are wholly mcompatible <» 
practice In every age the profession -of evangehcal rehgion 
may go hand in hand with a punctihous attention to rehgious 
observances Certainly Paul knew that many a devout Jew 
who made the Law of God his dehght did not cease to rely on 
the divine promises and trust in the divme mercy , and it was 
this combmation of legal observance and faith which character- 
ized the attitude of judaizmg Christians m Galatia and else- 
where What Paul does insist on is that faith and the observ- 
ance of Law are mcompatible as grounds oi justification The 
Law in itself takes no account of the religious attitude of 
those who are under its authonty , it is concerned merely with 
the question of performance or non-performance, its own 
ruhng (Lev xvm 5, quoted agam m Rom x. 5) bemg that 
he who performs these things shall live by them. If m true 
devoutness and humihty a man asks God to enabl eThiiaTo 
f ulfil the divme will, that man is lustified by faith and inhents 
li fe by fait h ; but if he believes that his standmg befoi^Go d 
depends on the extent to which he cames out the divine 
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or crucifixion, but to the barbarous practice of hanging .up 
and leaving exposed the body of a criminal after death, by 
which act it was felt the land was defiled But the prevalence 
of crucifixion in Roman times, and the horror with which such 
a form of punishment was regarded, made it easy to include 
in the reference of the text those who had been made to suffer 
this ignomimous fate ; and, m particular, opponents of the 
gospel had here ready to hand what seemed a direct word 
of Scripture m condemnation of the Christian Messiah — 
‘ accursed by God ’ (or, according to another mterpretation 
of the ongmal Hebrew, ‘ an insult offered to God ’) ‘ is it for 
a man to be left hangmg on a gibbet ' Had not Paul himself, 
in the days before his conversion, allowed these terrible words 
to bhnd his eyes to the truth as it was in Jesus ? And' had 
he not, m the years that followed, had to hsten to the same 
words flung at him by bitter and intolerant revilers — ^wlule he 
proclaimed ' Jesus is Lord,’ their cry bemg ' Jesus is Anath- 
ema ' (i Cor xii 3) ? What is more, did not the followers 
of Jesus beheve that it was of Him that it had been wntten 
beforehand, that He should be as one ‘ simtten of God ' 
(Isa. hu 4) ? And was it not a histoncal fact — one of those 
features in the story of the Cross which added immeasurably 
to the heights and depths of ita significance — ^that Christ Him- 
self m His d5ang agony had cned aloud about bemg ‘ forsaken ’ 
by God ( Mark xiv. 3 4), thus revealmg how httle seemed to 
separate His fate from divme rejection ? And, conscious of 
aU those thmgs, must not Paul, m his personal faith and m 
his preaching, have realized how h^d it would have been to 
interpret the crucifixion of Christ in any other way than as a 
curse, were it not for the fact that in His hfe Christ was the 
sinless Son of God, and that after His death on that .Cross He 
had been raised from the dead ? But the resurrection being a 
fact Paul, in common with other Christians, accepted the 
challenge of the Cross (cf the use of the same quotation in 
Peter's sermon m Acts x. 39, and the reference to ‘ the tree ’ 
in I Pet ii. 24) ; an d here he goes furthe r._boldlvLjclaiining 
f or that c urse^ a place in the C h ristian scheme of salvation . 
Ctost did indeed become * a cu rs ^ but HTdidTo by an a^t 
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of seU -dedication and He did so on_om:-bebgdf.. taking on 
Hvms eirtfie' 'cu He~wSch really was ours, that we m our turn 
might he delivered froin~SI 


werethe peopl e whom Christ ransom e d from the c urse 
o f the La.w ? By ' u s ’ Paul dearly me^s all who, hke hun - 
sel^(^d, we may addT like~Se Judaizers, who are never f ar 
f rom his ^Sbugnts as he writes) w e re under the Law — a U thos e 
sons of Abraham who m cou rse of time came under the Law , 
mcludmg the humblest behever who m true piety combine d 
with his devotion to the Torah a trustful rehance o n divine 
grace The re is no reference here to n on-Jews, for though 
Paul might ^ve said that Christ died for them too, Christ did 
no^^e_to de^er them from the curse of the I^w In other j 
•y ^ds, Paul is hot~d5iling''Sefe'^^K^e jeligm^ truth tha t/ 
all meurarrsinnersJ’Tle’is'’3^hn£[wijEE[^e![^^S55S^^^ji ' 
tS^Pm''worIang*'out'TSs”"et^al purp ose of blessing t he 
nat ions ’ i5'~^SraE5m~and'^Sir^eidr5od mt^ened in Christ 
"of^ 


tp dehv^ Lh^see ^f ^brahan^o m the curse whicE~Jag ain, 
as parToF^Sa t pur pos^, had overtakenthem thi^gh their 
subjection to the Law IndeeS^thereis'an'emphatic contrast 
brt^e^rtne^~urF^verse 13 and ‘ the Gentiles ' m verse 14, 
as may be seen from the order of the Greek words m the latter 
case , it is by the dehveran ce of Israel from the curse of the 
Law that God made it possib le for the ble^ing promised to 
AbraSSn to e xtend to the Gentiles 
Paid, is not "lo^ 


TBu5~by~Cllnst's ransom ^ 
'^axaea as refemng merely to a spmtual 
experience m the indr^ual soul , rather he is describing the 
c^tral event on which, as on a'pivot,"tumed all God'rpti^ose 
for the redeffiption and the blessm^t His peoplF ^ 


Surveymg now Paul's statement as a whole we must ask 
ourselves m what sense can Paul, beheving as he does m the 
Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, dare to assert that a section 
of God’s people came under so temble a curse that the death 
of Chnst was required to ransom them from it, and that m 
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enacti^n^,_if^(in othenwjords ) he seek sj p be j ustifiedJbtyjyhat 
Euslaith enables him to accomplish, then h is attitude of fai th 
do^ norsthctlv~cbmelnt6~~^^si deratl o ^ and he must face 
the^facQliaf,' ^justification * an d / blegsing^lJife.i)^eing 
regarded as dependent on perform ance, non-performance mu st 
eij ^l los s^ 23 ^^^g»* 1 ^Qss of * life ’ , or, to put the same 
truth otherwise, he~comesTmder the ‘ curse ’ with which the 
Law visits those who do not keep its enactments (verse lo), 
and (though this is not expressly stated) his end is not ' hfe ' 
but ‘ death ’ 


13 Th us we come to verse to many reader s one of the most 
^^d^cuh^ve^es m the New Testament If some of its ideas" 
appear to the modem reader sti ange and even repugnant, this 
means that patience and sympathy will be required of those 
who would imderstand them At the same tune we must be 
careful not to rest satisfied with an mterpretation which, while 
it may be acceptable to modem thought, does not do justice 
to the thought of the apostle Before seekmg to give an inter- 
pretation of the verse as a whole, let us look at the expressions 
which Paul uses 

The connection with what goes before is provided by the 
expression the curse of the La w, which of course refers back 
to verse 10, where the statement was made (to be elaborated in 
verses ii, 12) that, for those who five under law, disobedience 
to law involves a curse. To Paul th at curs e was not mere 
metaphor it was a dire reality, a nd he now goes on to tell how 
C hrist ransom^ us"^ e those wh o were imder the ln.w, an d 
t herefore alibj as "h^ just been shown, under a curs e) from 
t he curse of the~Law, by be commg accurse d_£oc_us. 

The sentence is aUTtlie more impressive m the Greek because 
verses 11, 12 form an independent sentence, and verse 13 has 
no introductory particle to coimect the new and contrasted 
statement with what goes before Commg after all that has 
|(^^^said about the curse, the abmpt intro ductiomoLtheJiame 
C ^st sugg^tsTEe appearance on^the scene of nne who alone_ 
c andeal with so tra^c a situation . 
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When all was sm and shame 
a second Adam to the fight 
and to the rescue came ’ 

- Chnst ransomed us. Though the Greek verb origmally 
means ' bought us out ’ (cf the language of i Cor vi 20 ; 
vii. 23), the metaphor of payment becomes merged m that of 
deliverance. Christ has emancipated us from some form of 
enslavement, descnbed m this case as the curse of the Law. 
For a simil ar triumphant exclamation about Chnst ' setting 
us free ' cf V I This dehverance He achieved for us, when we 
were under the curse of the Law, by becommg m the fullest 
sense one of us, even to the extent of shanng our curse In 
this He was a voluntary agent , He ' gave Himself ’ (as m 1 4 ; 
u 20), the sinless for the smner (cf ‘ the ]ust for the unjust,’ 

I Pet ui 18), the free man for the slave, God’s Holy and 
Anointed One for those who m the eyes of a holy God were 
accursed It might be said of Him that He became accursed 
along with us, as if in this respect too ‘ He had to resemble His 
brothers’ (Heb ii. 17) ; but that leaves somethmg still unsaid 
When such a One as Christ voluntarily submitted Hims^ to 
t he curse of the Law, it was that Jrle might thereby remove th e 
c urse from His breth ren — ^He became acc ursed for us . It is 
worth notmg thaFm the L rreek it is said^t hat He became~’^ a 
cjirgeJ ^(not ‘ accursed ’) Paul avoids the implication that in 
Hb o^ person CEnst was actually ‘ accursed ’ He became 
- ‘ zicnrse ’ m the senseThat He allowed Himself to come under 
a curse, just as it is said m 2 Cor v 21 that He was made to be 
' si n ' thougETTe Himself knew noth ingjitjin. 

In what sense Chnst became a curse is explamed by refer- 
ence to the Law itself (Deut xxi 23). It is wntten, Cursed is 
everyone who hangs on a gibbet (ht a tree) To understand - 
the issue here we must recall how both those who preached 
the gospel and those who controverted it appealed contmually 
to Scnpture texts , and the text which Paul quotes here m 
support of the faith was already a famihar weapon m the 
hands of Jewish antagonists In its origmal context the text 
referred, not to the puttmg to death by some form of impalmg 
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or crucifixion, but to the barbarous practice of hanging .up 
and leaving exposed the body of a crmiinal after death, by 
which act it was felt the land was defiled. But the prevalence 
of crucifixion m Roman tunes, and the horror with which such 
a form of punishment was regarded, made it easy to include 
in the reference of the text those who had been made to suffer 
this Ignominious fate ; and, m particular, opponents of the 
gospel had here ready to hand what seemed a direct word 
of Scnpture m condemnation of the Christian Messiah — 
‘ accursed by God ’ (or, according to another mterpretation 
of the ongmal Hebrew, ' an insult offered to God ') ' is it for 
a man to be left hanging on a gibbet ’ Had not Paul himself, 
in the days before his conversion, allowed these temble words 
to blmd his eyes to the truth as it was in Jesus ? And had 
he not, in the years that followed, had to hsten to the same 
words flung at him by bitter and mtolerant revilers — while he 
proclaimed ' Jesus is Lord,' their cry being ‘ Jesus is Anath- 
ema ' (i Cor XU, 3) ? What is more, did not the followers 
of Jesus believe that it was of Him that it had been wntten 
beforehand, that He should be as one ' smitten of God ' 
(Isa, lui, 4) ? And was it not a histoncal fact — one of those 
features m the story of the Cross which added immeasurably 
to the heights and depths of its significance — that Chnst Him- 
self m His dying agony had cried aloud about being ‘ forsaken ’ 
by God ( Mark xiv 34), thus reveahng how httle seemed to 
separate His fate from divme rejection ? And, consaous of 
all those things, must not Paul, in his personal faith and m 
his preachmg, have realized how hard it would have been to 
interpret the crucifixion of Chnst in any other way than as a 
curse, were it not for the fact that in His hfe Chnst was the 
smless Son of God, and that after His death on that Cross He 
had been raised from the dead ? But the resurrection bemg a 
fact Paul, m common with other Chnstians, accepted the 
challenge of the Cross (cf, the use of the same quotation m 
Peter’s sermon m Acts x. 39, and the reference to ' the tree ' 
in I Pet u, 24) , an d here he goes furth er.^Jjoldly^claimiflg 
f or that c urse^ a place in the Christian sc h eme of salvation , 
C ^st did mdeed become * a curse,* but He did so by an act 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. The Character and Purpose of the Epistle 

F or an understanding of the character and outlook o f 
Apostle Pavil there is no better introduction th ^^his^Epistie 
to the GjJatians ~~ 

(r)~I I is in large measure a persoHaljg^r. Fujly o ne third 
of it IS occup jed^mth,iLState ment of persona l history In the 
rest, where he is deahng with the foundations of the Chnstian 
faith, it IS his own person al faith he is expounding The 
Christ of whom he teUsTis is One oT'^^dfh Ee'says : 'He 
loved me and gave Himself up for me* 

(li.) It is a controversial letter. We see the_ap ostle measu r- 
mg lumself against o pp onents Two thin gs, hayejbeen, chal- 
l enged which are dearer to him t han l ife itself — the trut^of 
h is gospel, and his nght to preach it In such circumstances 
he reveals aU the ■\n^iir"ot'Tis mind, all the passion of his 
soul — and, we may add, all his humanity and tenderness 
(ui ) Once we have learned to view it aright, the issue in 
Galatians is simple and clear. In Paul’s other Epistles it is 
not always possible for us to disentangle with confidence the 
various strands that enter mto the comphcated situations 
With which he is confronted I n Galatians there _are-.two..vital 
q u^tions with which he deals m turn, the first a p er sonal on e, 
concemmg the validity of his apostleship, the secon d de ahng 
wi th a theme ot vitai importa^e for relig ious faiths _vig, the 
te rms on which sinful man can wm acce ptance with God 
(iv ) If fee view mamtamed m this cominentary is correct, 
tt ^n Galati ans has the ad ded mterest of bemg t he eaflfeiF o f 
al l the Pauhne~letteis f see Paul, stiLPa young man and 
untried, engaged m his first big conflict for the gospel’s sake. 

^ It may even be regarded as the earbest of all the New Testament wntings 
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of seK -dedication and He did s o on _ourJbe half . taking on 
HimseiTBie'cufse^^ch really was ours, that we m our turn 
might be delivered fromTt^ ' 


\Yhp were the people whoi% Christ ransomed from the curse 
o f the Law ? By ' us ’ Pa ul clearly means all who, like him - 
s elf (and, w e ruay add, hke the Tudaizer s, who are never f ar 
f rom his thoughts as he wnfes) were iinder tEe Law — all thos e 
s ons of Abraham who m course of time came under the Law , 
i ncludmg the humblest behever who in true piety comb med 
with his devotion to the Torah a trustful rehance on d i^e 
grace There is no reference here t o no n-Jews, for though 
Paul might have said that Christ died for the m too, Christ did 
n^f die to'd^ver Them from the curse of the l^w In other | 
deahngniefe~mth'~tfielrehgious truth that y 
all men are siM§fs7'''Jle"is~H^ffig''^^Er''tHe[^st^i ^ triil h 
that, m worfiing jourj^ ^em al purpose of blessmg ^ e 
nations m A6r^am' ^d^fis~ seed7]p odinterv ened m Cbi^t 
tft^ehvaFthe^e ^ror Abr^^m jrom^the^ursewErcB (again, 
as partoftS at pur posglhad overtakeD~feem through Their ■ 
subjection to the Law IimeeJthereis'anMQplmtic contrast 
beBweenThe’MiF' ofverse 13 and ‘ the Gentiles ’ m verse 14, 
as may be seen from the order of the Greek words m the latter 
case , it is by the dehverance of Israel from the curse of the 
Law that God made it possibl e for the SIii^ing promised' to 
Abraham to extend to the Gentilei TBfrrbyCIf^t's ransom I 
Paul is notrd~b^re'garded as refem ng merely to a spiritual 
experience m the m d ividual sou l ; rather he is describing the 
c^tr^ event on which, as on a pivot,”tumecl ail GdH'sJJufpbse 
for theTedem^on and~the blessmg ofHis peopie^ ■' 


Survejong now Paul's statement as a whole we must ask 
ourselves m what sense can Paul, behevmg as he does m the 
Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, dare to assert that a section 
of God’s people came under so terrible a curse that the death 
of Chnst was required to ransom them from it, and that m 
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representative, and the representative not of the people 
merely, but of God Himself We must remember that the 
men to whom the apostle’s argument was addressed (mcludmg 
the judaizmg preachers who, even more than the Galatians, 
were present to his mind throughout this section) were them- 
selves Christians, who beheved as he did that Christ had 
provided a dehverance for those who otherwise were exposed 
to wrath and condemnation And this fact must not be lost 
sight of when we consider the meanmg of the passage for our 
own day Paul is not here developmg a philosop h y of his tory 
for unbehevers He is pomtm g out, with special reference to 
t he Jewis h Law, what the sigi^cance of Christ’s redemptio n 
was for those who were themselves under that L a w, and w ho 
acce^ ed^th at'Tedem^i on as a fact And so, d we would 
understand the p assage for ourselve s, we must not st ud y itas* 
a n isolated utt erance^bu t must brmg the Chnstian faidi to 
t^ jntergr etation of it, recognizmg that a li fe~^ve m ed by 
regulations or mere i 3 e^ r af£ 5 ^t£an n 5 ^ait J i m tHeJ ivmg 
\G ^S^aTif^ Eicinead s1Eo"f^i^ ^ ancTments condemnatio n, 
Wd Aat God in C^m^h^ wrought for us a dehverance whic h 
(can lead on To victory and blessmg 


14 From this long and mvolved discussion we turn to resume 
the course of Paul’s argument, and now we discover that, 
despite all the importance which attaches to it, verse 13 is 
after aU httle more than a transitional statement leadmg on 
t o what IS Paul’s mam concern at this pomt, viz thTque^on 
of the mgatnermg ofThe^ GentileTintoThe people of~G^ In 
His dealing withrSEraEam, and in'His subsequent imposition 
of the Law, God’s aim had been that the bless mg of Abraham 
might reach the Gentile s, m~"fulfilni~eh t 'bnhe promi^ of 
Gen XU ^ , and that aim He never l aid~aiider'even tho ugh 
it s consummation ta med Part of th e reason why it tamed 
, was that the sons of~ABraham after t£e~ 5 es£~so hved as to be 
i ncapable of receivmg His blessmg, and m fact broug ht on 
t he^elves not His blejsmg but His curse , Fence they co uld 
n ot be a means of mediating God' s blessmg to others im tU 
they themselves were ransome'd~ffom~the curse, as they were 
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now ransomed through Chnst J«us_ s^vlmn 

we come to verse 16T the significance of Chnst mlh is ^rmec- 
tibn islil^i^rd one . noTinerely 

of Abraha m • from tEec^e^mETKe^^sob^gac^ to the 
Law has brought do^ vn on them, hu t therejs a^er^ejnj^ c ^ 
He and He SShe is thelrue seed orSbrah^. Itjsjn^nst 
J ^uTthiFfErBig mgp^gsg^^o:^^ 
uitimatelv extends^o~the~tjentiles ^ ^ ^ 

'ATT'BsfoncaT'staTemenr' Paul imght have closed his 
sentence here . but he adds a subsidiary clause (perhaps to 
be taken as stnctly co-ordinate with the previous one rather 
than as dependent on it) so as to express the same truth afresh 
in terms of hvmg spintual experience. If the bl essmg’ pronused 
to Abraham is now to reach the G entiles, this means, h g^sserts, 
twn thin^ (^ ~tEaf rt'is by faith (aslSTthe cas e of A braham ) 
anrt nnt by adheren ce to the Law that t h e Gentiles a r^ to 
a ttain tp^tSe blessmg I (6) t hat the only vital way m_whmh 
God can fulfil His promise and give them blessmg is by_ gi^g 
t o themTTEs^S 'pint. ,The experience of the Galatians had 
indeed shown that it is m this way (cf. iii. 2, 5) that God was 
fulfilling His promise among them Hence, though no men 
tion of ‘ the Spirit ’ had been made m the promise given to 
Abraham, Paul is only brmgmg out a latent truth when he 
speaks of the promised Spirit — a phrase which is doubtless 
also meant to recall certam words of Jesus (cf Luke xxiv 49 » 
Actsi 4). 


The phrase * in Christ * which occurs m this verse repays 
study We haveTilreacly found it in ii 4» ^7 » occurs agam in 
iii 28 and v 6 The frequen cy with which it and its correlat ive 
expressions (e g 'in the Lord ’) occur m Pa ul— jge„find over 
Tfir> iTicitanr.pji — all the m ore remarkable __in _3£ieaLjai_their 
absence trom tne bynoptic'Gospels^ Hebrews , and Ja mes^ _In 
the h'ourth (jospel there is a paralleT m the e xpression ‘ abide 
m~j\ie ' 

Professor 'npmym ann's earhest published work w as a study 
of this p.harar.tp.nc;tiraUy Paulme phrase ; and he came to the 
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conclusion that the preposition ' m ’ must be taken, with a 
certam literalness as conveying a ‘ local ’ significance ‘ In 
C tost ’ means more than ‘ b y C t^t*s agency ' Jtjimp^ 
f that CluTst a^ those who are His are hi^e d together in a.n 
i indisso lvable un ion7‘*~TSs1anion7moreover, is not the directly 
personal one between the mdividual behever and his Lord 
Rather it is imp hed that C hrist and His people form a cor- 
porate fellowships^ so~ttat to be *m CHnsr'" means"'To"'5e_a 
member of that rehgious fellowship which draws its veryj|^ 
framjCfinst Thus the mtroduction of the phrase at this 
p"bmt m Paul’s argument is significant , cf its repetition m 
the emphatic summing-up of verse 28 Paul is coni^med 
w ith the question ‘ who are members in the fellowship of 
God’s people,^? ’ , and his afis^'Fis ~ 'Hof tEoie who ^em 
Israel] but those who are in Chri^ ' Paul, of'Eourse, never 
loses sight of the facP thaTt fiis fellowship ha s an essentially 
spmtual b^is , and it may be tha t both the form ^d &e 
meaning of the phrase '^in ChriiP are t o be explamed by 
reference to the dommant Christian conviction of bem g ^m 
the _SpiriF ’~Ht~is"nbticeablE'tEat~m~t£e present verse a refer- 
ence to the Spirit follows immediately 
Exegetes of a former day tended to do less than justice to 
this great Pauhne conception The redemption accomplished 
by Christ’s death was conceived too often as completed by the 
work of the Spint m the mdividual soul P aul’s teachmg,.iB. 
co ntmuation of the prophe ticj ippe of the Old Testament, is 
that Christ’s work is the ^salvation and sanctification of a 
people. 

m 15-18 Paul shows by an analogy from human life that 
God’s free Promise cannot later be conditioned by the demands 

of the Law 

15 To take an illustration from human life, my brothers. Once 

a man’s will is ratified, no one else annuls it or adds a 

16 codicil to it. Now the Promises were made to Abraham 
and to his offspring ; it is not said ‘ and to your offspnngs ’ 
in the plural, but in the smgular and to your offspring 
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which is Christ. My point is this : the Law which 1 7 
arose four hundred and thirty years later doe s not repeal 
a will previously r atified by God, so as t o CcUicel the 
Promise. If the In heritance is due to law, it ceases to b e 18 
(i ue~^o promise. Now it was by a promise that G od 
bestowed it on Abraham. 


Here Paul introduces not merely a new argument but a new 15 
type of argument . he turns from the controversial exegesis of 
Scnpture to take an illustration from human life. His phrase 
IS hterally ‘ I speak after the manner of men ' Though the 
\vays of God cannot be deduced from the ways of man (cf 
Isa Iv 8) they can nevertheless be tllustrated by them Both 
by the character of the illustration and by the mtroduction 
of the word ‘ brothers ' (cf 1 ii , iv, 12, etc . he neveFforg ets 
t hat the ‘ foolish Galatians * are brothers m Christ l Paul 
strikes a t this pom t a more human note than he has done in 
the preceding ver seiT~ and he does not here rush on, as m 
verse 10, to enunciate the conclusion which he is about to 
establish by argument, but takes time qmetly to describe the 
situation on which he is to base his analogy 

A good deal of doubt exists as to the precise character of 
Paul's lUustrafaon (cf Heb ix. 15-20). The word here trans- 
lated ‘ will ’ {diatheke) certainly would mean ' wiU ’ m the 
common Greek of the time, b ut m the Greek of t he Jew is h 
Scnptures it regularly me ans * covena nt,' 1 e. not a disposition 
made'by ofie person (such as a man might make m antiapation 
of death) but rather an arramgement made by agreement 
between two parties , and m particular it is used of a covep?^n f 
ma de between God and man, of which a su preme example 
w^ the covenant of promise which God made with~Atoah^ 
I lence many commentators behi^e (Sd the present Wnter 
a grees with them) that the principal, if not mdeed the so le. 
meamng present toPaul's mmd here is the meamng which the~ 
word had m the Gre ek Bible with which t he-anostle him self 
hai ^been iamihar smce boyhoo d, and with which his readers 
to o were more or less acquai nted '~lbistead^r‘~arman’i’wiir,’ 
therefore, we should trcinslate * a human cnucf^fini ' When 
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conclusion that the preposition ' m ' must be taken with a 
certam literalness as conve5nng a ' local ' significance ‘ In 
C tost * means more than * by Chnst's agency ' Jtjm^^ 
I that Christ and those who are His are lin|md^ together^ m_an 
I indissolvaBle imionr~Tius uiuOTTmoreover, is not the directly 
' personal one between the individual behever and his Lord 
Rather it is imphed that Chris t and His people form a cor- 
porate fellowship so Aat to be * m CEnsr*" m^ans"tb t)e_a 
naember of that rehgi ous f ellowship which draws its very 1^ 
fromnChnst Thus the mtroduction of the phrase at this 
pomt m Paul’s argument is significant , cf its repetition m 
the emphatic sumnung-up of verse 28 Paul i s concerned 
w ith the questjon ‘ who are members in the fellowsh^ of 
God’s people^ ’ , and' ' his ' amwef is* " " ’ n"bt Thoie wl^are wi 
Israel, but those who are in Christ ’ Paul, of course, never 
loses sight of the facf^tKatT lus fellowship has an essenti^y 
spiritual basis , and it may be th at both the form and the 
me'cmmg' of the phrase HirciuTir’ are to be expl amed bv 
reference to the dommant Chnstian convic tion of bgmg J_in 
the^SgiHF’ iris15oficeabIe“tliat“inTSrpresent verse a refer- 
ence to the Spmt follows immediately 
Exegetes of a former day tended to do less than justice to 
this great Pauhne conception. The redemption accomplished 
by Christ’s death was conceived too often as completed by the 
work of the Spmt m the mdividual soul P aul’s teac hing, ifl. 
co ntmuation of the pro phetic_ hope of the Old Testament, is 
that_Chnst’s workjs the salvation and sanctification of a 
people 

m 15-18 Paul shows by an analogy from human hfe that 
God’s free Promise cannot later he conditioned by the demands 

of the Law 

15 To take an illustration from human life, my brothers. Once 

a man’s will is ratified, no one else axmuls it or adds a 

16 codicil to it. Now the Promises were made to Abraham 
and to his offspring ; it is not said ‘ and to your offsprings * 
in the plural, but in the smgular and to your offspring 
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which is Christ. My point is this ; the Law which 17 
ar ose four hundred and t hirty years later does no t re^^ 
a will prev iously ratified by God, so as to can^~ ^e 
Promise, ff the Inheritance is due to law, it ceases to b e 18 
(i ue^o promise. Now it was by a promise that G od 
bestowed it on Abraham. 


Here Paul introduces not merely a new argument but a new 15 
type of argument he turns from the controversial exegesis of 
Scnpture to take an illustration from human life. His phrase 
is literally . ' I speak after the manner of men ’ Though the 
ways of God cannot be deduced from the ways of man (cf 
Isa Iv 8) they can nevertheless be illustrated by them Both 
by the character of the illustration and by the introduction 
of the word ' brothers ' (cf i ii , iv. 12, etc “fie heverforgets 
t hat the ‘ foolis!fi"tjalatians ' are brothers m Christ ) Paul 
strikes a t this p oint a more human note than he has do ne m 
t he precedmg ver ses , and he does not here rush on, as m 
verse 10, to enunaate the conclusion which he is about to 
establish by argument, but takes tune quietly to descnbe the 
situation on which he is to base his analogy 
A good deal of doubt exists as to the precise character of 
Paul's illustration (cf Heb ix. 15-20) The word here trans- 
lated ‘ will ’ [dtaiheke) certainly would mean ‘ will ’ m the 
common Greek of the time, b ut m the Greek of t he Jewish 
Script ures it regularly means ‘ covena nt,' i e. not a disposition 
made by one person (such^as a man roight make m anticipation 
of death) but rather an arrangement made by agreement 
between two parties , and m particular it is used of a cov enant 
made behveen God and man, of which a supreme ex ample 
w asThe^ ovenant of promise which Go d made with Abrafia m 
Hence many commentators beheve (and the present writer 
a grees with them) that the prmcipal, if not mdeed the sole, 
mearung present to Paul's mmd here is the meaning which th e~~ 
W(^ had in the Gre ek Bible with which th e.anostle himself 
ha ^been~familiiF smice boyhoo d, a:^ with which his readers 
t oo were more or less acqua mted. l nstead~br ^'a~mah*s wilL * 
therefore, we should transl ate ‘ a huma o— covenant.’ When 
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we come to the spintual interpretation of the illustration, it 
matters httle which of the two renderings we adopt, for from 
a truly spmtual standpoint a ‘ covenant ' m which God takes 
part is as essentially a one-sided proposal as a ‘ will ' is. It 
is not that God and man strike, as it were, a bargam, but 
rather that God makes a gracious offer to man upon certam 
conditions of obedience, and that man accepts the offer on 
these conditions ; m ot her words, it is a n agreement made 
not so much bet ween God and man ^hyjaod wth man. 
From the'evahgeli^'^taSdpbint aTdivme covenant is by its 
verylnatuf ^a cdi^hahror' prdiivise. Mbrebver 7 jiist as aman*s 
■tt^^is directed~to postenty, so is it with a divine covenant 
(cf the reference to ' the offspring ’ m verse i6) ; God requires 
future ages for the working out of His promises. 

Takmg then the me anin g ‘ covenant ’ as more strictly in 
accordance both with Bibhcal usage ^d with the immediate 
parallel of God’s covenant with Abraham, we mterpret the 
passage thus . Even m the case of a solemn agreement between 
one man and another (to say nothmg, that is, of the case 
where it is God and not man who imtiates it) the agreement, 
once it is ratified, holds good between them , there must be 
no one-sided attempt either to annul it altogether or to modify ' 
its character by the introduction of additional stipulations ('no 
man disa n milieth or addeth thereto,' Authorized Version) 
Paul of course does not deny that even the most solemn com- 
pact may be set aside or altered by mutual consent of the 
parties, but he is not concerned here with such a contmgency. 
His contention rather is that there must be no wanton action 
on the part of any one party If the mterpretation ‘ will ’ 
rather than ' covenant ’ is followed, the imjustifiable mter- 
ference must be conceived as commg /row without — hence 
* no one else * as m the translation The fact that there is no 
word correspondmg to ‘ else ’ m the ongmal (the Greek merely 
says ‘ no one ') is a further argument against takmg the 
reference as bemg to a will 

i6 The analogy of the ‘ human covenant ’ is to receive its mam 
apphcation m verse 17 , but first of all we have m verse 16 a 
sentence which to the modem reader may seem to have the 
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double disadvantage of obstructing the course of the reason- 
ing, and of introducing an argument which has no vahdity. 
It has'mdeed been suggested that the verse may be a gloss 
added m the margm by a scnbe , but the reference to ‘ the 
ofispiing ’ m verse 19 disproves this, and it was natural for a 
man of spiritual msight like Paul to find m an mterpretation of 
this kind an additional support for his argument What Paul 
has m mmd m verse 16 is that, accordmg to his readmg of 
Jewish history, the Promises, made to Abraham and to his 
offspring (or ‘ seed ' , cf Gen xui 15 ff , xvu 7 fi ) were not 
really fulfilled till the coming of Christ ; and this, he says, is 
in hne with Scnpture, which uses the singular, * offsprmg ’ and 
not the plural the smgular, therefore, can refer only to 
Christ. Paul must have known that neither in Hebrew nor m 
Greek did the plural of the word m question mdicate a differ- 
ence of meaning from the smgular such as he here suggests. 
He might even have admitted (cf Rom iv 13 ff ) that other 
interpretations of the passage m Genesis were at least possible 
But for Paul the only true mterpretation of this or of any 
other Scnpture passage was one which was m accordance with 
the revelation of God m Christ He ismot- h ere allesonzins 
S mpture, as he does m iv 22 ff , he is sjnntuaUzxng it, lookmg 
a t it i n the hght of his gospel 

TTPauTtherefore mterrupts his argument as he seems to 
do m this verse, it must be because what he has to say has for 
him real spintual significance, and the very strangeness of 
his contention ought to make us the more concerned to under- 
stand it The term ' oSsprmg (seed) of Abraham ' obviously 
required definition and limitation Paul's opponents were as 
concerned as he was to assert that the Promise could not apply 
to every member of every tribe that sprang from ' father ’ 
Abraham : not ph3rsical descent but nghteousness would m 
the end determme the claim to the inheritance The orthodox 
Jew went on to assert that the true seed of Abraham was to 
be found m Israel, and that the demand for nghteousness 
could be satisfied only through obedience to God's Holy Law 
Paul proceeds m verse 17 to show the essential unfairness m 
this demand, masmuch as the Law, by co min g later, was a 
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limitation of the Promise ; but meantime (verse i6) he attacks 
the position from another angle, viz from the conviction that 
there is no true nghteousness except such as is found m and 
through Chnst In other words, the ‘ seed of Abraham ’ was 
neither Abraham’s posterity as a whole, nor Israel as a whole 
nor that remnant of Israel which survived the winnowing 
process of the tests of the Law The t rue seed was One who 
appeared m the fullness of time long centmiS~after t^ Coy- 
e hant of Prom i se had first S eeiT' established , and t he re al 
s ignificance of the Jei vish people w as, not that the y were, the 
tr ue seed df’Abrafiam, b ut that out o f them came the true 
s ejd, nam ely Chnst _ 

Hence, m this conception, as in so many others, Paul is true 
to the prophetic tradition The language of Isa vi. 13 is a 
reminder how, to the prophetic mmd, the conception of ‘ the 
holy seed ’ was hnked up with that of a holy ‘ remnant ’ m 
Israel, through whom God’s purposes of righteousness and 
salvation might be advanced In the development of Stephen's 
apologia m Acts vu we see a similar tendency to associate the 
promise made to Abraham and his seed with the emergence 
m God's good time of ' the Just One ’ (verse 52) Throughjout 
all his argument m this section Paul likew ise is do mmate d.by 
the tfi6u~ght tfiaTl^ e tr ue people of Go d has a t last com e mto 
Eeing~m~C Sist And, as we showed m the note on the phrase 
‘ m Chnst ' iiTverse 14, Christ and His people are not to be 
separated: the fellowship denves its life from Chnst, and 
Chnst would be left incomplete without the fellowship (cf. 
the development of that thought m Eph 1 22, 23) The early 
C hristians were lustified in mamtainmg that in t he history~of 
I srael the ideal of a holy people, envisaged b y thel3 rophe tJ~ 
i mder.vanous designations, rema med nothing more than a 
dre am until Chnst w Hts own ^erso»jEuIfiIIed~T;he~ ideaT^ 
He_andJHe_^ne^|wS|^j]^^2K^ina^7^''th£[QSpn^_of 
Abr aham,’ * the S oji-fli-Man ' of Dan vu 13 , but as a 
result of the gift of the Spint they were also convmced that 
the ideal was now reachmg ever fuller fulfilment m the expand- 
ing fellowship of those who belonged to Chnst (m 29) So 
mterpreted, Paul's argument about the Offsprmg is more than 
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His other letters for the most part reveal lum^ t^eje^^d 
campaigner , Here he is David facing his GohaHi. 

Apart from the hght it sheds on the career and thought of 
the apostle, we c annot forget the importa nce whic h ffls 
Epistle has for theTormulation of Ctashem JDoctr^, and 
^ the“sighifi^ce 'which has~attached to it m some oj[the_great 
contro versies”ort Church In^articular it stirred the soul 
of_Luther mto new li feTH nd contn hutedTmore than any otHFr 
w nting to his epoch-niakin g onsla ug ht on t he en-ors ofRum^. 
He himself sai d~of it ‘ The Epistle to the 7 ja^tians_is my ► 
epistle , I hav^be ^theS'^seif thit . it is my w ife.* 


The situation which called forth this great Epistle would 
appear to have been as follows ' 

When Paul had pre ached to the Galatians his universahstic 
g ospel of redem ption throiipi’ThHHeatirc^’CEnit^H’e had b^n 
w elcomed with extraordmaf5rgnthusiag'm^(iv~'iyr)7 Hnd."m any 
Gent iles had em lggced-the "faith '"Apparently a second visit 
followed (iv 13). B ut shortI ;^ef ore t his letter was vmtten , 
the c hurches which .Paul had founded had been visited by 
m emb ers o^^J^daizmgTparty_ in the Churph, who. wbileThe y 
were CEnstians, "acceptin g Chnstiamt y as the fulfilment o f 
th^ Jmi^h ho pe, ne vertheless Believed that it must operate 
withi^the sphere of^Jnd ai^h ' GoB’s'Eol^'BeopeTtKey said”, 
could noTlie "separate from Israel Hence, if the Galatians 
ivished to be members of God's People, it was not enough, as 
Paul claimed, that they should have been baptized m Christ's 
name, and have received the gift of the Spirit ; they must be 
initiated into Israel by undergoing the nte of circumcision, 
and like all true Israelites they must accept the obhgations 
of the J ewish Law These arguments wer e remf orced by .others 
d irec ted against Paul's c imm t o apostolic authority Who was 
this Paul? "He was not one'of'fhe bri^iial Twelve, or ac- 
credited by the Jeivish ' authonties ' In admitting Gentiles 
to the Church wthout demandmg circumcision, he had no 

' mai^n*tn Jcwish-Chnstians who were zealous to 
maintain Jewish customs and traditions 
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a piece of rabbinicaf subtlety * it is the e^^ression of deep 
rehgious conviction 

Now if what has been said m verse 15 is true as regards a 17 
purely human agreement, it is even more certainly true, Paul 
continues, m the case of a divine one. If there was a covmani 
previously ratified bv God, in which God made a promise to 
Abraham and to his offspring, how can the Law, which came 
some centimes later, annul that covenant, and so cancel the 
Promise ? In statmg as he does that the Promise antedated 
the Law by no fewer than 430 years, Paul adds impressiveness 
to his argument, but the correctness or incorrectness of the 
figure has importance in no other way, and m this connection 
it is mterestmg to note that while he is here m substantial 
agreement with the Greek Bible, which in Exod xu 40 gives 
430 years as the tune of the total so]oum of the Children of 
Israel m Canaan (1 e. until their departure under Moses), the 
Hebrew text of the verse, which is followed in our Enghsh 
Bible, limits the 430 years to the'time of the Israehtes’ stay 
m Egypt 

Immediately there looms before the disputants the question 18 
of the relation of the Law to the Promise Paul and his 
opponents jomed issue not merely on the question * ‘ What 
IS the primary necessity for participation in the blessmg 
promised to Abraham ? Is it circumcision or faith m God ’ 
but also on the question of the significance and purpose of the 
Law (cf. verses 10 ff , and Introduction, pp xxxvi fi ). To the 
legahst, Jewish or Jewish-Chnstian, the two questions hung 
mseparably together while God’s first demand, as a prelimi- 
nary condition of membership m the covenanted nation, was 
circumcision. He was pleased at a later date through the Law 
to give to His people a Luther, and final, revelation of His 
nature and of His will for them , and by a faithful keepmg of 
the Law they were to ‘ inhent ' the blessmgs of the Promise 
Promise and Law are thus complementary terms m a process 
of contmuous development Paul, on the other hand, msists 
on separatmg the two questions As regards the first, his 
reading both of Scnpture and of history leads him to the 
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introduced here another of the key-conceptions of the contro- 
versy, VIZ that of the Inhentance (for the position of the son 
as 'heir' cf hi. 29 ff) The Inhentance (note the definite 
article) is the substance or concrete realization of the Promise , 
it forms the blessmg which was promised to Abraham and his 
oSspnng Onginally conceived of matenally as a local 
habitation, the ‘ promised land,’ it naturally admitted (so 
both parties in the dispute would have recognized) of a spin- 
tual interpretation (cf Heb xi 14 ff.) What his own view is 
of the character and content oi the Inheritance Paul does not 
stop at this point to tell ; he is for the present m the throes 
of a great argument, and he does not allow himself to be 
diverted from the mam issue He hears a challenge nsmg to 
the bps of his opponents, but he himself has anticipated what 
they are to say and he expresses it for them 

in 19, 20 If then the Promise is fundamental, what place 
does the Law have in God's providential order ? Its secondary 
, and temporary character is described 

Then what about the Law ? Well/ it was interpolated for the 19 
purpose of produang transgressions till such time as the 
Offspring arrived to whom the Promise was made; also, 
it was transmitted by means of angels through the agency 
of an mtermediary (an intermediary implies more than 20 
one party, but God is one). 

The challenge which Paul now faces is as follows : If the 19 
Inhentance comes to man solely as the result of God’s graaous 
Promise and the Law has nothmg directly to do with it, what 
function then does the Law serve ? P aid is bold m his s tate- 
ment of the prob le m, and bold m his answenng of it You 
imagine, he seems to say, that inThe”!Law you have the full 
and final expression of God’s wdl for His people, something 
which He purposed from all etenuty and which wdl hold for 
aH etenuty. On the contrary I tell y ou (1.) that the Law is a 
mere addition to the mam stream of God’s purpose, somethmg 
wfucE~waslnterpolat^ l ~^ ) it was desi^edTnot to reveal 
fully His will, but to deal with~a speaal nec^tv. vi/.. tbp 
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nece ssity of bring ing home to His chc^en people their sinful- 
ness , (lu ) i ts rei gn, s o fSTlfrom bein g eternal, "is a" strictly 
limited one, ceasing when m the promised*^ Dffspnhg,' 
Chnst,_tKe^T^mise Jb^ga^ to receiv^teTulBlme^ 7 " (ivT^ 
far from commg from God Himself, it was transmitted to 
merTmdjJect^^ EacE^of these contentions ^deierves further 
examihatioh ' 

(i) Qpd’s primary, as also His final, method of d eahng 
Within iTtoWer thS 5 j 6 ISsing' m resp onse to faith WhaG 
eyer_its_ purpose was , the Law was m no sense a natural and 
co ntmuous development of this method of promis e (cf notes 
on verse i8) It was essentiahy subsidiary, an addition or 
' mterpolat ion * , and the method of promise was not depar ted 
f rom even duimg the , p eriod when the Law held sway alon g- 
si de of th e JBromise^ 

(u) The subsidiary character of the Law is seen in the 
special purpose which it was designed to serve, th at of produ c - 
ing 'gans grSsion s,_^a uI does not mean (as nughtjpejnferr^ 
frointhe Autho rized Version, ‘ a dded b eca use of transgi^ssipnsj]. 
that the "fimction of the Law was to check m some way the 
prevalence of miqvuty, for ‘ transgression ' and ‘ sm ' are m 
Paul always to be distmgiushed (cf Rom v 20, and the 
commentary on Gal u 18) men may stn in ignorance, bu t 
th ey transsress on ly when they have a recognized standard of 
what is .ng ht, and it was to provicl^shclr a! "standard that the 
Law was brought m (cf Rom m 20 . v~20~, vii 7, 13) 
God, then, while not departing from the principle of regardmg 
men’s faith as a postUve reason for acceptmg them, had to 
deal with the negative fact th at m the realm of conduc t they 
were not ho ly as He is holy, and the Law was ‘ mterpolat^ ’ 
with the exp rSs purpose of makmgThem realize how~far 
s hort th ey were faUmg of the glory of God (Rom id 23), and' 
how fuDiy theiS o re tliev~deserved (if~o hl y God c ared to de^" 
w ith them accor dmg to then d eserts) not God's~blessin g but '~ 
His condemnation 

~^m ) Further, the reign of the Law is essentially temporary, 
for it was designed to hold only till such time as the Offsprmg 
arrived who was referred to in the formulation of the Promise 
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By the ' Offspring ' Paul primarily refers to Christ m His own 
person (cf verse 16), though with his sense of rehgious reahties 
he would have recognized that along with Christ must now 
be grouped the Fellowship of those who were Christ’s (cf 
'I Cor xu 12, 27) Paul therefore imphes that the Promise 
did not receive its fulfilment, as some of his countrymen 
conceived, m such material blessmgs as the Promised Land, 
or even m spiritual blessmgs such as were enjoyed by those 
who made lie Law of God their dehght , it did not even 
begin to be fulfilled until in Christ the ‘ Offsprmg ' amved. 
Evidently Paul regards this fulfilment m Christ as bemg of 
such a character that the necessity (of producmg a sense of 
guilt) which the Law had been designed to meet now no longer 
existed m the case of Christ, the smless Son of God, such a 
, necessity of course did not arise, and m the case of Christians 
(' sons of God by faith in Christ Jesus,’ verse 26) both the 
nghteousness of God and their own sinfulness were fuHy dis- 
closed to them by the revelation of Jesus Christ, apart from 
the Law altogether (cf verses 22 ff , Rom m 21 ff ) The 
Law might still contmue to serve, as it had done in Paul's 
own case (Rom vu 7f[ ), as a useful preparatory disaplme, 
by biingmg home to men its own inadequacy and the conse- 
quent necessity for a further revelation (Paul proceeds to deal 
with this m verses 22 ff ) , but as an ultimate revelation of 
the relationship existmg between God and man it could no 
longer be accepted 

(iv) In a final sentence, designed to rob the Law still 
further 'of the umque digmty with which its upholders mvested 
it, Paul urges that, so far from being a perfect and direct 
revelation from God, it was (a) a mere ordinance of God 
which was transmitted to men, and transmitted (&) by means 
of angels, (c) through the agenqr of an intermediary. 

Every word here is carefully chosen What Paul has mamly 
in mmd may be deduced from the contrast provided in 
verse 21, where, over agamst the Law as it is, there is conjured 
up the unrealized ideal of a Law that might produce ' life ' 
The Jew, with his sense of spmtual reahty, regarded all true 
commumcation from God to man as being directed towards 
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the communication of hfe In prophetic circles it was abund- 
antly realized that only by the word of the Lord was it possible 
for man to hve (Deut vm 3) , while m more definitely 
legahstic circles, where it was accepted that hfe was connected 
with right conduct and death with sm, hfe was thought to be 
the reward of obedience to God’s word m the Law 

Paul, whose re hgion was essentially prophetic, b eheve d 
that while the Law came uTEirhate l^ from it did~not do 

scTHir^tly ' Had it been a direct commumcation from God,' 
i l woulHTiave brought ~/i/ gra 5 " g^erience sho^ ^' thalf it^ d 
So far therefore from c6nv e yirig]Iire~l i^g,voice.of God, 
or bnnging~nien~into His hvmg presence , theJLaw .m erely 
tr ansmiI€ed~His~'comma 55 s and regulations , while He Him- 
sdf remamed apart This conception of the Law, whiclTEad, 
of course, a history behmd it, naturally led to a remterpre- 
tation of many of the features in the traditional story of the 
giving of the Law Thus m Acts vu 38, whe n Step hen refers 
to ‘ hvmg oracles,’ he seems to unplv a contrast between .IKose, 
‘ hvmg oracles ’ whi ch the people nught ha ve received through 
,t he voice of Moses th e prophet, if only they bad^be ep " yaj ling 
t o hst^ , an d~the infenor law of ordmances which the y fina lly 
d id receive on tables of stone In the final transaction Moses 
c eased to be a pro phet speakmg to the people m th e name of 
Go^^ h e became a mere mtermediary betwe en Israel and th e 
multitude of angels^ by whom the Law w as transmitted _It 
i^ignificant that neither here nor elsewhere iii 'Galatians i s 
I Moses mentioned by name. 

But thelnam^emterpretation was as regards the part 
played by the angeli TEe "tradition tha^t' 'angels~~WeFe 
present at tlie'^ivmg of the Law is preserved m the LXX. 
Version (not the ongmal Hebrew) of Deut xxxui 2, m 
Heb, u 2, and m Stephen’s speech (Acts vn 38, 53) , also 
m the Book of Jubilees, chap i , and m Josephus, Antiquities, 
XV V 3 The orthodox view was that these attendant 
s pirits serye d.U ike tne tLunder'ahd "the”ligldmng. to show 
forth the glory of the divme PresHce , Baulks view is^^IEat 
they indicated that God was not present m person, and th^ a 


the glory 


not present in pe r son, a 
mlte 3 'by"a 5 gds lacked 
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of the true life-giving Word. It is to be noted that Paul does 
not assefTfSaFfhelnigels in question were demons or spirits 
of evil He would have agreed that there were m the universe 
evil angels as well as good ones ; but even those who were not 
essentially evd might, as on this occasion, exercise an evil 
influence by mtervenmg between the worshipper and God, 
and by havmg their activities erroneously accepted as the 
activities of God Himself Undue devotion to the ordman ces 
' seemed to Paul to imply a worshi p of angels rath er 

t han of the hvmg God, an d thus to hav e affimt i es with pagan- 
ism (cf ttie commentaj^n iv 8-10, and the note on Elemental 
Spirits bn p 134). 

Paul closes 'his depreciatory account of the Law by a 20 
parenthetical sentence which is obscure m the extreme — some 
300 interpretations are said to have been suggested for it I 
ASi'intermedlary implies more than' one party, but God is one. 
Have we here the familiar contrast between the Law and the 
Promise, as if the Law, being a contract between two parties, 
required a mediator, whereas m the Promise all action came 
from God ? More p robabLv-th e contrast is between God an d 
t he angels — God Himself might have dealt directl y with the 
people as~He did with Abr aham , but as the an gel s were a 
plurality ]ust as the people were, a nego ti ator was essential 
Whatever its precise meanmg, the sentence seems to add 1 
nothing of real value to Paul's argument , it merely empha- / 
s ^es t hat, as contras ted with th e Promise, whiSTwas pnniajy ' 

\ mid direct, the Law was secondary and indirect ~ 


/ 

m 21, 22 . Thts does not, however, vnply that the Law is 
opposed to tjte Promise 

Then the Law is contrary to God's Promises ? Never 1 Had 21 
there been any law which had the power of producing life, 
righteousness would really have been due to law, but 22 
Scripture has consigned all without exception to the 
custody of sm, in order that the promise due to faith m 
Jesus Christ might be given to those "Who have faith. 
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But all this line of argument (verses i8, 19), Paul reahzes, 
might m the minds of his opponents be construed as leadmg 
to an impasse, viz that it makes out the Law and the Promises, 
both of which have issued from the same God, as workmg in 
opposition to one another , and to such a position, of course, 
no loyal Jew would assent. Paul, as loyal as his opponents 
are to the prmciples of Judaism, is as emphatic as they would 
be m repudiatmg any such contention He does so b y viewm g 
t he Law and the Pro mise m the hght of the final purpose of 
Him from w hom'^oth had come T^t puippse_\^ to 
produce life^ Here ' 'have~am^ and important conception 
mffoduced', as with ' promise ' m verse 14 and ‘ inhentance ' 
m verse 18 ' Life ' was a famihar conception both to Paul 

and to his opponents, and no defimtion of it is required at 
this pomt , Paul has somethmg to say in illustration of his 
own mterpretation of it m chaps v and vi But we can 
see how Paul’s mind worked here Sm and death are' bound 
up with one another (cf Rom v 21, vi 23 ; i Cor xv 56), 
and o ne function of the Law, as h as just been shown (verse 19), 
I S to i^eal to me n that tH^ are transgre siors , and (if the 
Law were the full revelation of God) are, as such, accursed 
(verse 10) and doomed to death. The Promise of God, there- 
fore, when it is fulfilled, wiU brmg to men not merely acqmttal 
from their guilt, but dehverance from death (cf Rom vu 24) 
and the gift of hfe (cf Rom vi 23, and ‘ the just shall hve ’ 
quoted m verse 12), hfe and death bemg mterpretednow not as 
merely physical, but as mora l and spintual reahties , and for 
Paul there is no true ‘ righteousnes^~(i e acceptance with 
God) that does not have as its consummation ' life eternal ' 
(cf Rom V. 21, VI 22) And, says Paul, had there only been 
given (the word ‘ given ’ is expressed clearly m the onginal, 
and IS not without significance , cf ' given ' m verse 22) a 
law which had the power of producing hfe — or (to take the 
particular case m dispute) had the Law (of Moses) been truly 
(as the Judaizers so proudly claimed) a gift from God, designed 
to enable God’s people to attam to their promised inhentance 
(and not, as Paul would have preferred to call it, a mere 
ordmance, cf ‘ transmitted ' m verse 19), and, more espeaally, 
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had this divinely given Law been the means employed by God 
to convey to men the supreme gift of hfe, then mdeed, as the 
Judaizers contended, and as Paul, on this hj^pothesis, would 
have freely admitted, righteousness (1 e acceptance by God, 
justification) would have been due to law, i e it would have 
been obtamable by means of such a system (or, accordmg to 
another readmg, withm the sphere of such a system) The 
Law then would have been seen to be workmg out m the same 
direction as the Promise : by keepmg the Law men would 
have attamed to the.blessmgs which the Promise had set 
before them. As it is. however (this is the meanmg of the 
conditional clause), no s5rstem of law c^^uicken m man.tfig 
hfe eternal , at the most, it can a w&en m him a sens e o f_the 
need'f^ such'a gift attiie hai^ds^f God And so, to revert 
fb'The’problenTwith’T^ch this verse opened7T*a uh^cdnf en- 
tion may be said To lie t hat The re Is ~n o essential conflict 
between theTSw and The Promise for the simple reason tha t 
^y have entifeljrSfierent functions and different spheres 
oLoperalioi^ To take a parafier'case . the Kmg may pardon 
a man whom the la w has co nvi ^(Oiut~fEatTibes not m ean 
t hat tfi^ I aw was wrong to convict Viewmg the case quite 
generally (not ' the Law,’ buF'Tar^ ‘ any law ’), Paul’s pomt 
IS that the function of law, ivithm its own sphere, is sunply to 
lay down its regulations, and m any case that comes up for 
judgment to deade on the question of guilt Provision may 
b e made, and m God’s jcase-i s made, for the overrulmg^fTEe 
legal verd ict , a prisoner condemned to death may yet receive 
the gift ofhfe^ but la^as such ls~Hlle 5 ~ oh to deade, not ' 
w hether or not m an shouIH be pardoned7 b ut whether or no t 
he IS gmlty , and certainly, if he is truly guilty, deservmg o f 
c bhdemil 5 .tion and death, no law c an i mpart to him the peac e 
(Rom V. i), and the sensed triump h (Rom vu and a U 
t hose other spmtual blessmgs which go to make up ' hfe,’ and 
w hich are the characteristic posses sion of the man who is free 
from all condenma faon ^ ~ " 

~Nd, life was a ght which the Law co uld no t give. There 
were many pious Te\^, of courieTwlfo'cISag to th^ehef that 
hfe was God’s reward for keeping the Law, and death His 
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penalty for its neglect (cf Deut xxx 15-20 , Ps i. 2, 3 , cxix 
f74'T) WeloiowTiow our Lord read the thoughts of one 
young man who had failed in this way ‘ to mherit eternal life ' ‘ 
(Mark x 17 ff.) , Paul himself had tried this way, and had 
found not hfe but death (Rom. vu 22 ff.) And so, buildmg 
on his own spintual expenence, and interpretmg Scripture m 
the hght of it, Paul begms by taking his stand on the assertion 
that Scripture has consigned all without exception to the 
custody of sm. There is no adequate parallel to this 
sweepmg assertion m any one passage of the Old Testament — 
the nearest parallels are Deut xxvii 26 and Ps cxliu 2, 
already quoted m m 10 and ii. 16 ; and if Lightfoot is nght 
m contendmg that ' the Scripture ' in the New Testament 
always means a particular passage of Scnpture, we can only 
conclude that m the present instance Paul's recollection was 
indistmct, and that he was subconsciously influenced by the 
general doctnne of Scnpture on the prevalence and power of 
sin Though ‘ all without exception ' is neuter (' the um- 
verse ’), Paul is, of course, thmkmg primarily of human sm- 
fulness By ‘ consi gned * is meant that men ar e sh ut u p 
no api^arent jio sHEilttv of escape This sense of a dread impasse 
is mcreased by the pregiianfassertion that Scnpture is respon- 
sible for this consigiung — it is not merely the power of sin 
from which there is no escape, there is none from the authority 
of Scnpture Paul does not say that it is God who consigns 
men to the custody of sm if he had been concerned to develop 
that side of his argument, he might have shown how the active 
agents were the powers of evil It was on the basis of Scnp- 
ture that the Judaizers had challenged the apostle, and it is 
on that basis that he must meet them I n Scn pture, of 
course , God is conceive d as bemg ever at work, mtenFonTlis 
purpose of j^ESripti^ . and m iv 5 we are to see howThat 
purposeLomes to frmtion But sm, too, is at work, bnngmg 
everythmg imder its mexorable sway , and, m takmg accoimt 
of it, S cnptur e^i s like th^iudge^recordmg hi s verdict and 
handm g the culpnts ove r to be imder its power 

But if we are without "exception brought 'imder the 
custody of sm, and made to see that of ourselves ther6 is no 
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support from the real leaders of the Church — ^though (man- 
pleaser as he was) he submitted to their authority when he 
was personally present in Jerusalem 

News reaches the apo s tle that his Galatian converts ar e 
l ending a ready e^ to the speaous a rgum ents of the Judaizers , 
^d at once he despa tches, to. the m th is lett^^j^onstrance, 
ar gument a nd appeal The first part is devotedTtd a Jusbormal 
sketch in wEicBT^e con trovert s_certain~1^re^esentations 
wBicli'fiis eneffiTes'Eavecirculated against him — ^m p^icular, 
h F asserts~that the g6sperwhich" he33i $ai:hes'Ead 'T3eeh given 
himliy revelation from God, and so, too, had his comnmssion 
tq jreacFit ; t he other apostle s had r e^ognized_ the vaJ idity 
of his call and the~a3equacy of ^ gospel , and at Antioch 
Ke Thad daredrto~vingicate'ius ~ ^iHon ag^st Peter's 
c ompromi sm^bhducC The^pistle runs on like a mountain 
t orrent He^tarts^sentences and breaks t hem ofi ,"m the part 
deahng with Peter he begins by quotmg what 'he said to his 
brother apostle, then suddenly he soars aloft mto a sohloquy 
as he contemplates what Chnst has done for his own soul , 
he turns abruptly and addresses his readers as if he were 
speaking to them face to face , at the b e guming of th e letter 
h e dashes mto his theme without a w ord of thanksgivmg, an 
om^on to which there is no pareillerin any oTEer of his 
l ettem , a nd near" tne end, after callin g at tentio n to th e 
c haracter of his handwriting, he ap pends a closmg m^sage 
of gmdance and appeal 

~ \Vitfibut ‘doubFit is a great Epistle — ^the M ag na Charta o f 
E yangehc^ Chnstiamty I t shows how Paul saved Chnstiaiu ty 
from sinking to be a mere sect of Judaism, o r, as he himse lf 
fel ^ degenerat mg mto a form of pag ani^ It i s no wonde r -j 
^jtj t sti mul^d~lmt her in ^'fight agains tj^^ OTors~ffl d ? 
theJbpndageoT^Sme^Xnd'irwS^continue'to' ^imulat'e'men j 
a^ays ^whenthey~are caUeSTbresiira'^allen^ to the hbe rty • 
^^frtheTrutE~d? the^o^ei 
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hope of escape, this is merely a stage by which God seeks to 
advance the realization of His promise of blessing What 
Paul here rails the promise is of course the concrete fulfilment 
of what He, had onginally promised to Abr ah a m . Every 
word in this condudmg clause is significant Tha^ promised 
blessm g, which may be summed u p m t he term * l2^''SYoi^ 
thin g~ to which man of himselfcannot_jttain,^orJm^ 
pnsonerj^^der sinr^d therefore awaitm g death,, winch isjhe 
consequent of an" If he is to obtam life, hfe must b e given, 
a ndTrtiTbnlv be given to those who trust the promise which 
God has so graaously made — to those, uTcitEer’viwdi^^wfio” 
have faitfil Paul 7 fio^^ 57 goeFfuith'ef 'still He'iTaiguing, 
iTmusTbe remembered, against men who as Christians ac- 
knowledged the need for faith, but who yet beheved that ‘ life * 
could only be given to those whose faith inspired them towards 
' works of law.’ P aul, j^er coti tra, keeps^ead^ ^mself, 
and before them, the picture of tfie"universal dommation of 
sinT^doininaHon so^inexdmblelfiafman can do notEinglinSI 
S^is d eliV^ed" from it ; fien^ ‘EF'in 56 d uces"'a n 7 a dd itionar“ 
phrase ~am pHaiiim g~tEaF the faith in question mu st be faith 
in Jesu s cKmh ^The phrase, which in the translation is con- 
nected with’Ihe noxm (‘ t he promise d ue t o faith ’) , goes rather 
W ith the v erb — ^the promise is given on the basis of faitlTxyj 
Jesus Chnst. The one requirement for lustification is faith > 
in J^usChnst as Saviour 


ui 23-29 : Custody under the Law was a stage on the way 
towards the ultimate realtzahon of the Promise 

Before this faith came, we were confined by the Law and kept 23 
m custody, ^th the prospect of the faith that was to be 
revealed ; t he Law thus held us as wards in discipline, 24 
ti ll such time^ aa-Christ j^ame, that we miglrniFj usfafi^ 
b y faith . But faith has come, and we are wards no 25 
l onger ; you~are alllons oFG6d" by~your faith ih~Christ 26 
, Jesus (for all of you who had yourselves baptizeFlnto 27 
Cfirist have taken on the character of Christ). There is 28 
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penalty for its neglect (cf Dent xxx 15-20 , Ps 1. 2, 3 )' cxix 
i74T) We'ImowTiow our Lord read the thoughts of one 
young man who had failed m this way ‘ to inherit eternal life ' 
(Mark x 17 ff ) , Paul himself had tried this way, and had 
found not hfe but death (Rom. vu 22 ff ) And so, bmldmg 
on his own spiritual experience, and mterpretmg Scnpture in 
the hght of it, Paul begms by taking his stand on the assertion 
that Scripture has consigned all without exception to the 
custody of sin. There is no adequate parallel to this 
sweepmg assertion m any one passage of the Old Testament — 
the nearest parallels are Deut xxvu 26 and Ps cxhu 2, 
already quoted m m 10 and u 16 ; and if Lightfoot is nght 
m contendmg that ‘ the Scripture ' m the New Testament 
always means a particular passage of Scnpture, we can only 
conclude that m the present instance Paul's recollection was 
mdistmct, and that he was subconsciously influenced by the 
general doctrme of Scnpture on the prevalence and power of 
sm Though ' all without exception ’ is neuter {' the urn- 
verse ’), Paul is, of course, thinking primarily of human sin- 
fulness By ' consi gned ' is meant that men are shut up 
no ap-paren t i>osstLtlttv of escape This sense of a dread impasse 
IS mcreased by the pregnanfassertion that Scnpture is respon- 
sible for this consignmg — ^it is not merely the power of sm 
from which there is no escape, there is none from the authonty 
of Scnpture. Paul does not say that it is God who consigns 
men to the custody of sm if he had been concerned to develop 
that side of his argument, he nught have shown how the active 
agents were the powers of evil It was on the basis of Scrip- 
ture that the Judaizers had challenged the apostle, and it is 
on that basis that he must meet them I n Scnpture, of_ 
course, God is conce ived as bemg ever at work, mtent on His 
purpo se of j[edemptiBB £md in iv 5 we are to see hovTthat 
purpose comes to frmtion But sm, too, is at work, brmgmg 
everythmg under its mexorable sway , and, in taking account 
S cnpture is hke the f udg e recordmg hi s verdict and 
handing the culpnts over to be imder its power 
But if we are all witEout exception bfbug’Et under the 
custody of sm, and made to see that of ourselves there is no 
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hope of escape, this is merely a stage by which God seeks to 
advance the realization of His promise of blessmg What 
Paul here calls the promise is of course the concrete fulfilment 
of what He had ongmaUy promised to Abraham. Every 
word in this concludmg clause is signifiicant That promised 
blessin g, which may be summed up m the term ' lE^^^Jorne- 
tfim^ to which man of hims el f cannot atta m, ^orTnan is^ 
pH soher^ u naeTsm, ahd jSerefore awaitin g ^at^j^ch isjhe 
consequence of sm If he is to obtam life, hfe must be given, 
and~ir^n~oiilv be given to those who trust the promise wMch 
God has so graciously made — to those, m^dtEerwords, wfio~ 
have faitfu Paul7Bo^^rrgoes“fuftlre'rstiIP ‘ He'is’afguing, 
iFTauiFbe remembered, against men who as Christians ac- 
knowledged the need for faith, but who yet beheved that ‘ life ’ 
could only be given to those whose faith inspired them towards 
' works of law ’ .P aul, i)er contr a, keeps^tea^yjbefpre hnnself , 
and before them, the picture ofTEelmiversal domination of ' 
sin, Xdommationlo' inSc^Ble' tESfmanTan^d ndthihg unHI 
he IS de Iivered~trom it ; hence ~hFlntroduces an~i 3 diti 5 nar" 
phrase em pEaiizihg "tK ar the faith in question must be faith 
in Jesu s Chrish ^The phrase, which m the translation is con- 
nected witEThe noun (‘ t he promise due to faith *) , goes rather 
w ith the v er b — the promise is given oit the basts of faitlTtn 
J Jjsus Christ “ ^e one jequir^^t f (j ustification is^^th J 
) mTjesui^'CKnst as Saviour. ' — — 


lii 23-29 : Custody uuder tho Law was a stags on the way 
towards the idhmate realization of the Promise 

Before this faith came, we were confined by the Law and kept 23 
m custody, with the prospect of the faith that was to be 
revealed; t he Law thus held us as wards in disaplme, 24 
till such time-a sXhrist. came, that we m ighFEejustafied 
by faith. But faith has come, and we are wards no 23 
lon ger ; you~are l^^lons brGbd'~6y~youO i n Christ 26 

Jesus (for all of you who had yourselves baptized'^into 27 
Christ have taken on the character of Christ). There is 28 
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no room for Jew or Greek, there is no room for slave or 
freeman, there is no room for male and female ; you are 
all one m Christ Jesus. Now if you are Christ’s, then you 
are Abraham’s offspnng ; in virtue of the Promise, you 
are heirs. 

The imphcation of the preceding verses that the Law had 
its own sphere of operation quite distmct from that of the 
Promise has prepared the way for the defimtely positive con- 
ception of the Law’s function which Paul is now to unfold. 
The Law he holds, served as a necessary discipline, so that 
m due time we might be able to receive at God’s hand the 
promised Inhentance (cf verses 18,22). Thepenodoftheearher 
dispensation is descnbed by the phrase ‘ before this faith came ’ 
— hterally, ‘ the fai^ ’ ; the translation ‘ fm^’ “(^t^med 
VefsioiTand Revised Version)’' 1^ misleadm ^f or of course faith 
in God lay lit the basis even of the old covenant made with 
Abraham, and, as the Epistle to the Hebrews remmds us 
(chap XI ), there is a sense m which faith has existed ever 
smce man began to know God at all Paul is thinkmg of the 
faith referred to m the precedmg argumehT'fv^e^JTl e. 
faith m Jesus Christ He imphes that, smce the revelation of 
the Son of God,”ho other attitude towards God was possible 
save that of faith, and the faith that was now called for was 
a faith which admitted of no qualifications, faith par excellence. 
Thus ‘ the fait h ’ (cf i 23 ; vi. 10 ) has come, ev en at ^e early 
d ate~oH his Epistle, to be practicall y a desig na tion "for the new 
rehgion, as Law^’ served to designate J^e ol d one , we 
may Tompare how,~from a " different pomt of view, Chris- 
tianity came early to be called ‘ the way.’ By his use of the 
first person (' we ’) m this verse and the next, Paul is tracmg 
the Christian rehgion back to its cuitecedents m the history 
of Israel Catchmg up what he has just said of the collective 
consignment of the race to the custody of sm, he here repeats 
the idea (we were confined), using the "same Greek word as 
before, but addmg to it another which suggests that, in 
addition to bemg shut m, we had the Law set over us as a 
guard on the outside The custody that he has m mind is 
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primarily one of enforced restraint rather than of benevolent 
protection, for it is a fundamental idea in Paul's thought that 
through sin man loses his freedom and requires dehverance 
(cf the ‘ consignment ’ of verse 23) ; yet as the Law no less 
than the Promise came from God, the idea of its protective 
value ought not to be excluded Just as God, m fencmg off 
His chosen nation from their Gentile neighbours by ordmances 
which might seem a grievous limitation of their freedom, was 
in this very way protectmg and preservmg them to be to Hun a 
pecuhar people, s o too the Law, though it o perated pnmanly 
by makmg men realise their bondage to sin, was std f a ^ ge 
in the redemptive process bywfiich they were brought to their 
^eedom m CEfist From^^tlii^ po int^p lyiew it was God Him - 
selTwhoTw^ pr ovidence than theyjoi ew, had pu t 

tl ffln in c ustody, ^id set a guard overlhem. We may com- 
pare Paul*FtEohghtTnrPlul~iv~7— though a prisoner, he could 
still rejoice that he was being guarded m heart and mind by 
the peace of God, whose deepest purpose is not to confine 
but to protect, 

Contmumg his argument Pau l says that m f act the Law 24 
t ^e to exer cise for us (her e again he is thinkmg pnnaanly 
^ the da ys before Ch rist came) th^ame fraction as 
a^ ousefiold ser v ant does \yho ha s children und er his charg^^e 
^e has in mind the fi gure of a * p edago gue,' a sl ave employed 
ronnray f ^Ihes to have general oversigh t, both disciplinaiy 
^5l.^otecffve, o^r a boy ^ he reache d the age„ of maturity. 
Paul uses the SMne~metaphor m i Cor iv 15, where he 
compares unfavourably the mterest and influence of the 
pedagogue with those of the father. The famihar Authorized 9 
V ersion faanslati on, the law was our scJ wolni^t^jQTrmg^s_\ 
u nto ^ C^mi{,~ is^^t~to~'cra vi3^he false impression that the [ 
^w s function was essen tially educative, an(i~Eas~ bera~^e(r 
to ^oiToborate the modem H auf qiiitelmscnp tural) conc eption / 
oi_ an evo lutio 7 ia ry -progress tn rehgton, as if man^iiatin^y 


fll^Q^^a ^mpam ed t^~3ffldl)ii''tire‘’wa~\ rto~'scEoo][rso"me n 
wgrejed by the Law to the sctioOl oiTCfirisfTwhere they could 
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get, so to speak , s^penor instm^on m religion It is not as a 
Teacher that PatLlT;hmki of ~Chnst,_^but_a^ !l^ 3 pmer~TfSie 
ChniHan life is'horan'aSwLnceS^eciucation, Sut a d eliveranc e 
, ffmndea STintoTjfe "T he'r^LI^eaSmg 'ort^^pa^a ^ well 
bro^Et out in the translation . the Law thus heldjis,asj?aids 
jiiTSisdpSi^ aT^iscipline^Hich w^^^^esign^ to la^ tail s uch 
\tm£3\]^^6nsr^c^ier^aul'*aHds~^ar^he^_fim5jon_of. ilus 
disciplpie j^a £ th^ we nught"&e~justafiecl by faith. By this ^ 
app^ntiy means t£af 'thg^TawT^ustJiec aus^fr^ repressi ve 
m its disciplineTroBbedTus'bf all faith m human advancement, 

, a ndrie ftj js'mtF mp altei^tav^butT cas^oufselySj n'fiu fh 

[on Hunjwl^came^tpjem^ap^'Eusr 

25 By contrast Paul now tells how" faith has come and we are 
wards no longer — the Greek again is * the fai^ ,' i.e faith m 
Jesus Christ , and the faith has come b’ecauseln Christ there 
has come One m whom we can have faith Instead of bemg 
mere wards m disciplme, we can now all enter on our new 
life as sons of God — a life which is in Chnst Jesus, and which 
is made possible by fmth (it seems better to take these two 
phrases separately than to link them together as if the one 
was dependent on the other — by faith in Jesus Chnst) Here 
w^ have one of the many tnum ph ant ex da3patiQn&-oQ£e" 
Epist l e — ’We can imagme the apostle flmgmg it out as a ch al- 
lenge to the Galatians and'to'those'who wefe'mislead mg them. 

26 AndTwe'czQrseeTLbw'neaj^lieTias^sncdnverts^m mmd, for 
he suddenly turns to use the second person (you as well as we) 
Fearful lest the force of his conclusion would be missed if it 
were couched m too general terms, he feels he must address it 
directly to the men who are so tragically disregairdmg it and 
thus missmg the digmty of sonship 

27 His appeal to them is enf orced by arguments which serve 
t o remind us what the source of the Galati an trouble re^y 
w^ . The Judaizers had approached Paul's Gafatian convert s 
with the old idea of the special regard which God had for Isra el, 
even as Christians, they argu ed, Gentiles could no t 
acceptan ce with'Gbd'W thourhist becommg, through c ircum - 
c^mhTincorpo rated memb'^ of~ Cod's" chosen people Paul 
will have none of it Circumciiioh'may^make a m^ , 
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Isradxie , but baptism makes Thisjs^e 

soleliifect'TeferencOlrl 5 ap?i^ ^e_ Epistle (cf Thowever, 
note on 'vr'^4)T^'6urits introduction** at this point is a 
reminder of the significance which Paul attached to it Jin 
baptisinj he behever on his part profe ssed his faith m Christ , 

His part^_3ccep^ ^ve hun H is 

Ho^S'^t . To~pu^he same truth _other\vise ,^tb^iismJh.e 
believer becam e^ted'tol^hrii t Paul expr^e s this th ought 
bv'savmg^at those who have been baptized into Christ have 
taken on the charact er of Chr^ TEelneiapEoFirTthiriaffer 
phrase ii~£rom~putting on a garment (‘ have put on Christ,’ 
Authorized Version) ; but m Scripture it denotes that the wearer 
becomes m a subtle way identified with what he puts on (cf 
the Old Testament thought of clothing oneself with nghteous^ 
ness, with strength, etc , and Paul’s use of the same metaphor 
in Rom. xm 12 , Eph iv 24) Thus, when a man is baptize_d , 
he becom es so thoroughly identified with _Qarist.that-itus-na 
longer he who hves, it is C hrist who hves in him No matter 
what that person was before, in Chri st he is a new creation ^ 
(cf-TT'iS) HMce, Ihe apo stle reminds his Gentile converts | 
t hat there is ^o need for f he m to put th emselves ng ht by \ 
becommg like the Jew s for the Je w and the Gentil^ alike / 
become new men when they pu^pn CEmE ” 

''TEe“aighment causes Paul to recall the contempt of the 28 
Jew for all infenors, not merely for Gentiles, but also for 
slaves and women Emmet quotes, in this connection, a thanks- 
givmg, whic h Paul may have known, from the Jewish Pr^er 
I Book ‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our 'GodT'KinglnL the 
I U niverse, whb'~hast~Eot -niadF 'me~arEeathen ^. Blessed art. 

\ T hou . . who hast not made me a^bonoEman BlessedTSlt'^ 

( Thou . . wEo hasFnot made me a~woman ’ But in Chnst 

J^usT^aul declares exiatinglyrtE efe~is~ 5 olo 5 ger such a thing 
a s Jew and Greek , slave and freeman, male and female — or, as 
we might say to-day, whiie nuATandT oiour^^ 
se^vmij_ 'and wage-eariM/^ man and wotnan~~~^ujSx 

distmctions, ojfcourse, exist m the natural’worldT'but they 
can now no longer be regarded as ultimate And if we follow 
t he translation given b y Dr. Moffatt, it is not merd^(is inHie 
Mo 123 / “ 
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Authorized Version) that these distinctions ceas& to exist, there 
irn^ roonT foTthein^^d Paul s^ure^empE^^ f oF His Fon- 
cluiion by a threefold repetitiim In the next sentence the 
word" for' *~on e' ^'is" n ^culnie a nd not neu teF, the s ense~~Heing, 
notrthat'all cHnsrians form a cor porate unity, but tha^in 
C^isFFacfi^mairstandi’Fin t he same le ^l"a s~Efs"ii~eighbom ; 
and this meanin^atHer 'than the other is obviously the true 
summmg-up of the preceding" mgumeht” One may note that 
here a^inFon" reaching a great conclusion which is to form 
one of his watch-words m the conflict, Paul quite definitely m 
the Greek emphasizes the word ‘you.’ YouJjalarians, pagans 
though once you were, ar^He'says7 one and the sarne "mtlijiis 
29 once you and we " are“ m CHrisTjesus^ Yon'axe Christ’s men 
(crtHe hSF ClLnHtanTm ]ust as much as we are 

Therefore (and this is all-important, both as rebuttmg the 
Judaizers’ arguments and as confirming by a new fine of 
thought the position taken up m m 7) you, who were once 
Gentiles but who now by faith belong to Chriirjesus7 are'the 
t^FfispmgFrA 15 raKam'(^dTh*at"witlidut beconung mein- 
bers_o£^r^ani's_n^atioj^7"ana~ai~sFcir5Fu~are a mong his 
heirs, entitled to receive thFPromise vriu^wiFmade to him 
ar^ To^ his" offspring ’ 

IV 1-7 Formerly we were like children, under strict guardian- 
ship , now, through Christ, we have attained to our freedom as 

sons 

IV 

1 What I mean is this. As long as an heir is under age, there is 

no difference between him and a servant, though he is lord 

2 of all the property ; he is imder guardians and Trustees 

3 till the time fixed by his father. So with us. When we 
were under age, we lived vmder the thraldom of the Ele- 

4 mental spirits of the world ; but when the time had fully 
expired, God sent forth his Son, born of a woman, bom 

5 under the Law, to ransom those who were under the Law, 

6 that we might get our sonship. It is because you are sons 
that God has sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your 
hearts crying ‘ Abba I Father I ’ So you are servant no 
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longer, but son, and as son you are also heir, all owing to 

God. 

Though our famihar division into chapters marks a break i 
here, there is no break m the argument. With the tnumphant 
vindication of his position m ui 29 Paul might mdeed have 
ended this part of his letter. At the mention of ‘ heirs,’ how- 
ever, in verse 29, folio wmg on what he has said m verse 24 
regardmg the mmor and his superintendent-slave, there sud- 
denly occurs to him another pomt which can be used to 
reinforce his argument His eagerness and irrepressibihty are 
seen in the ejaculation What I mean is this {ht ' I say ’ , cf 
‘ tell me ' in iv 21) Paulis emphatic that those who are under 
law are like children -Who._ieq uire~td~b e supemsedT^^ cra- 
troUe^. and have no more real freedom than_^he hous e hold 
slaves. So far he is merely reiteratihglhe position of verse 24 
His new pomt is the positi ve one jdiat_even tutelage suggests 
a future pehpd of.e mancipat ion , and m puttmg His ch ildr en 
under r estncti ye_disci plme fo r_ a penod God Himsell was 
l ooton g forward to a tme when theylHould'Fe“df agFto enter 
i nto then inheritance as son s . ' ~~~ 

A good deal of unprofitable discussion has ranged round the 2 
precise legal situation which Paul here envisages It has been 
objected that the situation is not stnctly m accordance with 
what we know of Roman law (at least m the later penod of 
‘Gains, about A D 170) . for m that case the law itself ordamed 
that a mmor whose father was dead remamed under the care 
(a) of a iufor or guardian till he was 14, and then (b) of a 
curator or trustee till he was 25, so that Paul’s reference to a 
time fixed by the father is out of place Ramsay, on the other 
hand, argues that in the appomtment of both guardian and 
trustee by the father we have a trace of the old Seleucid law, 
difiermg m this respect from the Roman, and he even finds m 
this a buttress for his view that the reaprents of the letter are 
mhabitants of Soidh Galatia But dogmatism on such a 
matter is out of place It is probably true that Paul has here 
' a defimte situation m mmd, but it may be doubted whether ' 
we have the data for interpretmg that situation with precision 
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May not trusteeship and guardianship go on concurrently, 
and even be held by the same person or persons, the guardian 
havmg a general responsibihty for his ward’s welfare, and 
the trustee supenntendmg the management of his estate ? 
If the father is regarded as dead, may it not be that even 
Roman law at this time allowed a father to state in his will 
how long he requued his heirs to remam under trustees, a 
statutory penod bemg fixed only when no will had been 
made ? Or need it be assumed that the father is to be regarded 
as dead ? Even durmg his hfetime a father who was to be 
away from home nught arrange that his son should remam 
for a fixed penod under the care of another , e g we read m 
I Macc m 31 f how Kmg Antiochus, findmg it necessary 
to go to Persia, ‘ left Lysias, an honourable man and one of 
the seed royal ... to bnng up his son Antiochus until his 
return ’ The fact that the son is referred to as lord of all the 
property does not necessarily imply that the father is dead , 
' all that I have is thme,' says the father to the son m our 
Lord's parable (Luke xv 31 , cf also Heb. i. 2) This phrase, 
together with the reference to ‘ a servant ' (cf the ' hired 
servants ' m the parable) leads one indeed to beheve that Paul 
may have had our Lord's story m his thoughts as he wrote 
There may be doubts as to the precise legal situation that 
Paul has m mmd, but there is none as to the rehgious lesson 
he wishes to draw from it. This lesson, we maj'- note, is con- 
cerned with the position of the heirs, and only m a qmte 
secondary way with that of the father In the spintual 
sphere the Father cannot, of course, be thought of as dead, 
though He may be regarded as absent in the sense that other 
agenaes temporarily mtervene between Him and His children 
Paul’s argument is twofold (i ) Even the son who is 
designated to be the father’s heu must, so long as he is under 
age, be treated as m the fullest sense a dependant , he has no 
freedom of action, and his position is no better than that of a 
servant or household slave. The word here used for ‘ under 
a ge ’ cor ^ponds to th e Latm infans ([E ehce' 'child,' Authorized 
Version an^ Revised Version), b uTit cbWs t he im matunty 
of youth as weU ^ the incapacity of ciddhood. PmiTls 
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11. Critical Problems 

Galatians is happily free from some of the critical diffi- 
culties which confront us m certam other N.T wntmgs. 

{a) Its authenhcity is unquestioned In every line it betrays 
its ongm ^ a gehume letter of 

iiTHe secondTcentury by the heretm Mmcmn, as it was in the 
nineteenth' by 'the’he^ative criticism of the Tubmgen School. 

(b) Neither is there any doubt regarding its I t cam e 

‘ red-hot * from "the "apostle "uT tl^ form ih whi^„ fo^'ay 
have 1^ 

'*But m other respects it is the most tantalizmgly difficult 
o f afTTauTs Tett^s rEfee""]proBlems" m particular arouse 
great diversity of bpimon among scholars 

I. The destmation of the Epistle. Who were the Galatians ? 

2 The date and occasion of wntmg 

3 The source of the trouble m Galatia, and the character of 

Paul’s opponents 

These three problems necessarily hang together, and our 
solution of any one will to some extent determine, and be 
detennmed by, -our solution of the others No attempt can 
be made here to touch on all then varied aspects In the 
present commentary special attention is given to the second 
problem, and if the solution proposed for it b e accepted, viz. 
th at the Ep istle was wntten before the Apos to hc Council of 
A cts XV ^r b lTdoubtis remo ved regardmg its destmab(m,_aM 
considerable"light is shed o n thb ^pre Qse nature of the con- 
troversy that ^casionecTiF" ^ 


1. The Destination of the Epistle 

fn the heart of the peninsu l a which to-day we c all Asia 
M inor there dwelt a Celtic p eople who, coming origmally from 

. GauiTEadprese^d thenamb^a^asZTwESa'R^ns^ad 

her'conquSsfs'eastwards^ tEis wild people retained the status 
^of a dependent kingdom (189 b c ) , a century and a half later 
the country' passed into various hands, and ultimately in 
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relentless in lus^sserUon that before the fa^ ca^_Jiii_2^) 
^^"posihoa^es fflte^T Sl^nt Sc^ had nmked 

out for us, was not that of sons in the full sense, but of child ren 

freedom, ^d_who 

might therefore be classed as servaids rja^e^~~tE ^ as sons . 
ItinE^Be’nbted'fhaThie^user the first personal pronoun so 
with u s It is not onl y the Galatians who , as hea then, y^fe 3 
i n their pre-Christi an days no better tha n children or even 
slaves , the same was true of us who were Jews Paul, 

prou^aT Se ~was~of the traditions of the rehgion m which he 
himse lf had been broiighfTup (cfTRom ix 3-5 , Gal li 15)", 
should ^/its rigar^puirtEat religion on the same levd as 
^at of the heathen wEo~Ti^ ne^r really Kidwn ~G od 
^eaSs vbluraes forlus cathohaty of outlook an d Ins natural 
courtesy toward s those who nug ht have been reg arde d as 
mfenors, and . also for his -p rofound sense__of._th_e__reyplution 
that CEBsF had made m all previous standards Yet how 
bitterly must the allegation have been resented by his ]udaiz- 
ing adversanes ' And not only was that previous hfe thral- 
dom, it was thraldom under the Elemental spirits of the world. 
The precise meaning of this difhcult phrase we shall con- 
sider when we come to verse 9, where there is a similar 
reference 

(2) Paul IS no less emphatic that even by the early stage of 4 
tutelage and bondage the Father was lookmg forward to a 
tune when men should enter mto the full pnvilege of Sonship 
There is m the spmtual sphere, as there is in the ordinary 
afiairs of hfe (verse 2) a time fixed by the Father, when the 
divme event to which He has been leadmg (cf m 19) should 
receive its fulfilment When the tune had fully expired, God 
s ent forth his Son The tem poral phrase which Paul uses 
(h to^y, ' when the fuU n ess of the tun^^me’ , c f Mark r'is) 
r emmds us how thoroughly the Church fr o m the beg inmng 
saw, m the appearance of Christ the su oreme„ey.ent. m the 
( hvine plan of the a ges It is natural that we should ask 
ourselves how the expiry of the tune was calculated Was it 
by the mere passage of a fixed number of years, as m popular 
apocalyptic thought on this and on other themes (cf Dan 
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IX. 24) ? Did it mark the peak point m a process of prepara- 
^tion ^ Modem historians, for mstance, dwell on the preparatio 
evangehca found in the unifying agency of the Roman Empire, 

' m the spread of Greek as practically a umversal language, in 
j the renascence of faith implied m the mfluence of Judaism 
6 and of certain heathen cults. Paul d oes not help_us to ^wer 
our question except m an mdirect way, through the erqphasis 
w hich he H^sToh the divme intervention and the ransom 
whi^Jt„^ec|ed TTVaTnot man’s progress wluch^impeUed 
^ God to act, but ma n’s nee 3 r~\tyi& hot on a false rendenng 
) of TfieT^^s^ oolmaster ’ passage imm*_25",3vhefe JeV nh^) thaf 
2 nianwahh o^educaled up'td^the stage of receivmg the gqs^, 
y bujLthatJbhJi^h o^^ a stage of servitude in which 

he_( ^d jJoiid for dehveranc e 

Paul, however, is quite specific as to the event itself which 
marked the fulfilment of the time , and m descnbmg it every 
one of his words is carefuUy chosen 
God sent forth his Son. The thought is not that Christ left 
His home in Gahlee to embark on a Messiamc mission (as 
perhaps m Mark i 38 , contrast ‘ was sent ’ in Luke iv 43) , 
rather Paul has m mmd the whole of the divme drama of His 

M.lll»,l .1 ,1 ■ ^ .. . t . . .T - I - _ * * * ' I I I — ■ 

pre-exis t ence, buth, hfe amon g men , death and resurrection , 
and (verse 6)'The gift of the Spmt He i^hinking_o^how t he . 
SoiTcameTorOi f Fo 5 f.'(Sp^ Iif^W^-one_of ,the„ claims. madejiy 
J esus for Himsel^ hat He ha d been * sen t ’ (cf Matt xv. 24 ., 
Mark ix. 37, and the passage from Isa Ixi i, quoted in 
Luke IV 18) 

Christ’s commg was more than that of a prophet sent by 
God (cf John 1 6) , it was the commg of God’s own Son 
(cf Mark xu 6 , Heb 1 i, 2) There is here the same sense of 
a pivotal event m history as there was m the statement about 
Christ’s ransommg work m m 13 
Though He the Son of God He came bor n of a w oman, 

^ 6 He assum ed hu manity with a ll its limitations a nd weaE^ 
nesses The phrase mean s imthmg more th^ that He a ppeared 
as a man ^Qopg.mei^ Tt must not be taken as impl5ung on 
Paul's p^ either an assertion of the Virgm Buth of Jesus 
(no reference being made to the father) or a demal of it 
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(through the use of ‘ woman ’ rather than of ‘ vurgin ') It 
does, however, illustrate how, accompanymg his exultanl 
c onception of the Son s ent fortin3y"Gdd7There i s a certa in 
reluctance on the apostJe’s~part^to~descnSe ^76Sus^ unequivoc- 
ally as imn, as il He~ were ‘ a mere m an"* , we m av_compare 
the circumloc u tinn in _PhiL u 8, * bom m human gui se and 
appearing m huma n iorm ’ 

In assummg human nature the Son of God also allowed 
Himself to come under the Law. Paul’s phrase here is quite 
general ' one who was (or came) wider law ’ , but there is 
an undeniable reference to the Jewish Law. Paul’s pomt ^ 
ftat m becom mg man Jesus was not bom a Gentile , He was 
bom a son of Abraham, a member of the co mmonwealth-of 
Israel, s ubj ect ti^refore, like Hi s brethren, to the Law As 
the Son of God He sha red the hfe of the Father , as the 
spring m whom the P roniise wa s'To "EenpuTfiUed He w as 
Himsel f to bnng the reign oftBeXavTto an end , ye t hum bly 
a nd wdhnglyTIe subimtted~HimseIi t bthe rulei^d re gulat ions 
w Sch were imposed under t he Law tor the governance o f 
those who were not yet prepared to i riSmt th e Promi^ and 
to enter o^Hie" 13 e~^ T ~Sonsl^ 

In sendm g forth His Son, God was seek m g to accom plish 
His predetemuned purpose, a nd tha t pur pose is now descnbe d 
Ul timately, it was that through ^hnst~The Son, who b y 
a ssunung humanity had become on e with His brethren of 
eayth, all men_should.be-enabled to_ e nter on a life of sonship. 
B^LSg5tLQn_must. fir st be made of an mter mediate step, viz 5 
t hat, by commg Himself under the Law , Cfinst washable to 
ransom His brethren who were under the Law . H^ agam 
Paul’s phras e is hterally ‘ under la w,’ so that it is possible to 
argue th at he is thinEmg how humamt y as a whole lay und er 
t£e _sway oflaw (includhi g natural law) until Chnst~came t o 
s et th^ freej^ ButT m view of the course of the argument, 
it IS necessary to refer the phrase, pnmanly at least, to the 
Jewish Law, as is done m the translation I t was part of 
God’s scheme of salvation that one section of hu mamty, viz 
Isra^, should be placed under the Law, and then in tEe^uIP 
ness of time ransomed from it by One who Himself w as under 
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it, and that thus the_bkssmg should, spread fro m Is r ael, to 
{Ee"w orid in g^er^. That line of Paul's argument had been 
worked ouFm in 13, 14, where there was an emphatic contrast 
between ‘ us ’ and ' the Gentiles ’ Here, on the other hand, 
Paul IS concerned tner ely to s tat e the position and to”pass on 
tb^sEow ~Eb^ bhe"r^Ssom of Is rael was bnly " ^irt~bf~Gbd's " 
more generai^pinpose, viz~ that we (1 e we all, Jews and 
GentileT alike^^all for whoin~Clinsr was brot her TnacPy inight 
get our sonshl^ In this pTira^ it is best (with the Authorized 
Version and ReyisecTVersions) to retam the idea of ‘ adop tion as 
sons ’ Christ is the onlysono f the Father^^^^^TEisiSeais conveyed 
evSa_by the tenn ' beloved * m th e Vo ice at 'the bapfS in, 
Mark 1 ii T he rest of u s are hke the youth m the parable — 
we have cut o urselves off from ' the Fathe r, and have no long er 
t he n ght' to be called His sons The Fa ther, however, ha s 
n ever _d isoi^'ed~ us . and n ow m Christ He has taken steps to 
bnng us home and to g et us mstalled agam m t h e fami ly 
Paul’s reference to ‘ adoption ’ here has a purel^TTellgious 
sigmficance, and there is no need to read it back mto the 
illustration of verses 1, 2 

6 Tummg now to address his readers directly (he uses the 
second person), Paul remmds them that sonship imphes more 
than status , the true son must share the hfe of the Father 
It is not enough, he seems to say, that the Father is wilhog to 
recognize you as sons , you on your part must be enabled to 
rise and enter on this full and free and glad hfe of sonship 
And l ust as m the fu llness of time God had sent fort h His Son 
mto the world, so now, h avinglouhci you re^y to be ac cepted 
sons. He has senFTorth fee~'Spirit~or^hls Son into you r 
hearts ; and, workmg m you, this Spirit leads you to turn to 
H im m childlike simplicity and call Tlim, as Jesus Himself 
had done, A bba, that is Father. Perhaps the true Greek 
r^dmg IS ' your hearts ' but ‘ our hearts ’ In violation 
of stnct grammatical sequence, though with true Christian 
courtesy and brotherhness, Paul assoaates himself for a 
moment with his readers, as ' one who shares this spiritual 
experience of theirs He too is a lost son who has been 
redeemed and adopted It' is si gnificant that Paul should 
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here give both the Aramaic and the Greek word for Father, 
i^robably the combmaHoh" has already become liturgical-^ a 
striking testimony ' (as Lightfoot remmds us) ‘ to that fusion 
of Jew and Greek which prepared the way for the preaching 
of the gospel to the heathen ’ The earhest Christians would, 
of course, repeat the Lord's Prayer m Aramaic , and if Greek- 
speaking Christians, m their form of it, retamed the mtroduc- 
tory ‘ Abba,’ it was'no doubt because a certain sacredness was 
felt to attach to the opemng word of the original (cf the use 
of Paternoster) A s regards the add iti on of the G re ek w^o rd 
' Father,' t here is perhaps p omt in J H Moulton's remar k 
,{Gravimar of New TeHam^t Greek, Prolegomena, p 10) tha t 
' Paul wi h not_ allow_even one word of prayer m a fore ign 
ton gue -with out adding an instant trans latio n * 

It is notewort hy tiiat in tlus verse we have an assonation 
of the Father, thetiori and tEe~Sjmr^'Th^'tiie~SpiLrit is called 
t he^ifirbf the 'Son";' a nd tiiat G od, Who h^ sent forth His 
S on (verse l ^JTli'^d likewise to hav e sHii forth the Spirit of 
phrase, ‘ the Spirit of HirSom'ls not foundlh 
this precise form elsewhere m the New Testament , but in 
Rom viu 9 we have ‘ the Spirit of Christ ' m a passage 
which shows that Paul does not distmguish sharply between 
the Spint of Christ and the Spirit of God Paul's phra se in 
OH- Piosent verse supports th e orthodox contention th at * the 
Spirit^oc eedeth from the Father ^d from the So n~* 

Passmg siviftly from the plural to the singular, as if he 7 
were addressmg each of his readers personally, Paul concludes 
a remmder that when the Spint of the Son ctiines to dwell 
m aman' s heart, that man is a son indeed h^ h thdu^ t he 
arg ument has been that sonship for us is attamed by adoptio n, 
nei grtheless a man who has received the Spirit is m the full^ t 
sense_a^n Kjs no longer he that hves, but the Spint of ti ie 
-SS-LbatJiyes^^hini Freed from all bonda ge, the son can 
n^w add r^ God' as Fath er , but no less important IF itTo r 
t hat the Fat her can now deal with him as a 
— Yom: position^ t herefore, says ±^31117 ' is this . y ou~aTe 
tiq^nger a servant , je a slave ^ you are no long er m bondage 
or to any of the~powers of this world , you 
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are a son of God the Faliier Furth er, G od, wh o h as mte r- 
\^^to_nia^_you j-^son, means also to tr eat you as a son 
As a son. He has niarked you o^~ to~hel 5 Lhe^ is your 
pnvne^,’FEaE'is, to share in th e inhentance which He promised 
o f old to j A6raEam ~ahd~hi s seed, and m the ble ssings^fflhich 
a re the prerogative of th e sons of Go d All th is _;s yours 
oy^g Jo^ God ; and God expects you to nse to the h eight of 
your calling ’ 

Paul’s language throughout this whole section reveals an 
acquamtance on his part with some of the saymgs and dis- 
courses of Jesus, and notably with the parable of the Lost Son. 
What IS even more significant, it reveals how truly he is m 
accord with the Master’s teachmg and Nvith His Spint Accept- 
ance with God (i e justification) is reserved for the childhke, 
who, m simple trust, can call Him ' Abba, Father ’ , and 
adoption is eqmvalent to receivmg the spint of sonship 

IV 8-II Paul asks why the Galatians should msh to return to 
the religious bondage from which they have been delivered 

8 In those days, when you were ignorant of God, you were in 

9 servitude to gods who are really no gods at all ; but new 
that you know God — or rather, are known by God — ^how 
is it you are turning back again to the weakness and 
poverty of the Elemental spints ? Why do you want to 

10 be enslaved all over again by them ? You observe days 

11 and months, festal seasons and years 1 Why, you make 
me afraid I may have spent my labour on you for nothmg I 

In the precedmg verses Paul has tnumphantly reaffirmed 
the position of ui, 29, viz. that the mhentors of the divme 
blessing promised by God to Abraham and his seed are those 
who are Christ’s, those who through Christ the Son of God, 
the one true offspring of Abraham, have come mto a relation 
of sonship to God the Father The whole section from m 6 
onwards has been a closely reasoned argument , step by step 
the apostle has advanced, fighting every inch of the way, and 
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positions capturedby one line of reasoning have been confirmed 
by advances along another But at various pomts in the pro- 
gressive have been reminded (e g by the sudden changes to the 
second person) that for Paul this is not merelj'’ an argument, 
it is a passionate appeal , his ultimate concern is not to 
establish a theological position, it is to save the souls of his 
converts And so, havmg won his way to the assured position 8 
of IV. y, he now turns to his readers with the same note of 
eager expostulation which had been (m 2-5) the prelude to 
all this subtle and persistent argumentation. How can you 
thmk, he asks them, of turning back to the position of bondage 
which you have left behind ? I;i_^ur_pre:£hrisban_statp 
you were ignorant of God — ^ignor anc e of God bemg a descn p- 
t ion reg u larly applied m the Ne^Testament to the hfe of 
Pj.gam sm Paul admits that the Galatians had had gods of 
ariofEerTond, but these so-called gods were really no go ds at 
^ (he means by this, not that they had no existence, but 
that the}^ were demons rather than gods , cf i Cor x 20), 
and those who worshipped them stood to them in the rel ation 
i mt of so ns but of slaves On the other hand you have n ow g 
COTie to~Eiow the true God — a n as sertion P^ no so oner 
tr ^es than he corrects himse lf, not so much retractmg what 
hesaid as preferring to express it otherwise It is not really 
t hat you have come t o know God, but rather that now yo u 
known by G(^ In so expressing himself Paul is domg 
somethmg more than~ emphasiz ing "the divine initiative 
(i John iv 10 , I Cor xm 12, and ^rses 4^ above) . tie is 
operatmg with a pregnant sense of the word ‘ know ’ as prac- 
tically equal to ‘ acknowledge ’ (cf i Cor vm 3 , 2 Tim u 19), 
and his pomt is that the Galatians have not merely come to 
know God as Father, bu t have fbv the gift of the Spifiti beeri 
b rought mto such fihal relationship witfi~Him that they a xe 
acknowledg ed by Him as sons , cf the Voice at the Baptism 
of Jesus, Mark 1 ii, and the thought of God or Christ ‘ knowmg 
His own,’ Matt vu 23 , John x 15 In view of all that 
God has done for you, how is it, the apostle asks, that you 
should be turning back agam to the stage you had left (cf. 

^ 3) — you who have attamed to the free life of sonship 
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preferring once again to see yourselves enslaved, and substitut- 
ing for a ]oyous acceptance of God the Father a worship of the 
Elemental spirits, which in themselves have no -power (viz to 
lift you out of your bondage), and no resources (to endow you 
with the heritage of sons) ? 


The Elemental spirits. At this pomt we must mtemipt the 
exposition to ask what the apostle means, here and m verse 3 
above, by the reference to ' the Elemental spirits,' or it may be 
‘ the elements ' (Greek stoichaa) The problem is one of great 
difficulty , yet it may be that a true mterpretation of the 
phrase will shed a flood of hght on the background of rehgious 
thought m the Epistle We may note that the longer phra se 
o f verse 3, elements {Elemental spirits) of the world , is found 
a gain m Col n 8 . 20 . and , though parallel s are frequent, if 
o ccurs in tJmt jirectse. form nowhere else m Greek literature . 

OrigmaUy denotmg thmgs which have their place m a row 
or ordered sequence, and hence used with particular reference 
to the letters of the alphabet, the word m question came to 
have two mam denved meamngs, (i) e lements of knowledg e 
(cf Heb V 12), and (2) elements of the physical umvers e fcom- 
mg m this latter sense to be applied not merely to earth, air, 
water and fire, but also to heavenly bodies and m particular to 
the planets An extension of this second use came when 
stoicheia was apphed to angels or spirits associated with the 
various parts of the physical umverse , and m modem Gr eek_ 
the w ord is practically eqmvalent to ghosts 

"‘(1)" That Pliul meant nothing Inore than the elemente^ of 
r ehgious~^owledge was~fEe tdew cTf'Tertu iir^ 
o f Erasmus and Calvm, and more recently^oiTLightfoot an d 
Burt oi^ and this mterpretation is adopted m the Revised 
Version (' rudimen ts ’) ‘ Rudiments of the world ' would 

thus refer '.tollthe.jelementarv__t mths of na tural rehgion,_as 
d istinct from _t he truths conveyed by di vihe revelation^ 
Similarly Goodspeed, m his American Translation, renders the 
. phrase m verse 3 as ‘ material ways of lookmg at things,’ and 
in verse 9 as ' the old crude notions ’ The reference to. the 
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period of childhoo d in verse and the contrast wi th the tr ue 
ImowIedge^oT iGod in verse .Q . ,w_ouId^eemJ: p favour th is inter- 
p retarion On the .ot her hand j thejemphaticjrgfCTg ice in bo th 
passages to enslavement is decidedl}^ again st it . 

(2) ihe~second mterpretafidn, m one for m or anothe r, was 
ado pted bv most of the early Fathers, a nd. is_supported_by 
t he wei g ht of mod eniAcholars^p. There is n o good reason to 
d oubt that it is the co rrect, one. In v^o ui"hSite m^osgI gg- 
omes room was found for the behef that angelic or demonic 
p mvers , opei^mg' perhaps under a supreme Gdd ^,~co 5 trbIled 
tile forces of nattire , and, passmg over mto late Judaism , 
t his conception was combmed with others ( e g. the ‘ pmici - 
pah ties and power s * w hich H aul mentions so often m bis lat er 
Ei ^ti 5 )~to~yield a hierarchy of cosmical agencies, ^ome' of 
these ma y have been regarded _as actiyelv_eyil (cf Eph ii. 
2T3) * but the st otcheia were not so much ‘ powers of evil * as 
* Ppwers'~omus world,* belonging to Nature rather than to 
Su per-Nature As Edwyn Bevan remmds us in his Hellenism 
Mid ChnsttanUy (p 77), ‘ The fear of these world-rulers, pa r- 
t icularly the Sun , the Moon a nd the five planets, lay heavy 
o n the old world The Mysterious Seven held human ity m 
t he mechanism of iron necessity / Men who knew no hig her 
P ower could be descnbed, in Paul's phrase (Eph n 12) as 
' without hope ^d without God m the world/ 

The pious Jew ofthe Hell enistic penod^^ewing these El e- 
mental s pirits not merely as parts of a cosmological theory , 
but as active powers tor good, or evil, wa s prone to trace the ir 
i nfluence notably ~in heathendom , where, as inferior 'god s ' 
or angels, the y int erposed (it was felt) between man and the 
t nie Go 3 But TauTs po sition was th at, unM the Redeeme r 
c ame, the whole world] Jewish and^entile ahkei was unde r 
th e domimon of these * powers of the present age.* a n d as w e 
-s aw m the commentary on ui iq he defimtely connected ev en 
t he jiving of the Law with angels rather than with the hv ing 

Gpd._TIenceJiej:ouldjii:geJ;hat,jui_acceptmg 4 ^ewish_ntual^ 

a necess a rv_part of their rehgion, t he Galati ans ._sO-far fropi 
advancing in their new faith, were actually turning hack to 
serve the Elemental spirits from v/inch Christ had dehvered'Sem, 
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This verdict raises interesting issues (i) It implies that for 
Paul the rehgion of Israel under the Law had affinities with 
heathenism It, like heathenism, lacked knowledge of the 
hvmg God (cf Rom x 3). (2) It does not follow that ‘ bondage 
to the Elemental spirits,’ the descnption which Paul gives of 
the pre-Chnstian rehgion m Galatia, could be applied simpltci- 
ier to the rehgion of Israel, or that he equates these Elemental 
spirits with the angels who gave the Law. Nevertheless iMs 
noteworthy that the features^! J^da^m w^cl^e spj^ci^y 
select s forTepu^ation m verse 10 are not circumcision and 
food restr^tions, but the_obsen^ce~df da ^ and^mo nth^^d 


se^qns and yearn, all of which were under the control o f 
the heavenly bodies There is a similar hne of thought m 
Stephen’s speech, where after their rejectmg of the ' hving 
oracles ’ the Israehtes were, it is said, abandoned ' to the 
worship of the starry host ’ (Acts vu 42) Without therefore 
e quatmg them , P a ul r^ogm^ a_ close_affimty Setj^n t^e 
‘ angels_*. of the jdeyout ..T ew an d ffie 'j^emental spirited o f thp 
pagag, JSo th belo ng to th e pr^nt_age,_jnd bo th have been 
robbed of their power Jby Chr ist, ^ 


10 That men who m Chnst have come to know themselves as 
sons of God should burden themselves with the legalistic 
obhgations of Judaism is, m the apostle’s eyes, so retrograde 
a movement that he dares to descnbe it as not different from 

11 a reversion to heathemsm, and he expresses his fear (for note 
that the position is not yet regarded as irretnevable) that if 
they persist, aU the labour he has spent in redeeming them 
from heathenism wiU be found to have gone for nothing 
He speaally mentions here their zealous celebrations of days 
(sabbaths and other holy days), months (1 e new moons , 
Num X. 10), seasons (1 e the set feasts of the Passover, 
etc , cf I Chron xxui 31 , 2 Chron vui 13), years (refemng 
probably to the New Year celebrations it is not hkely that 
the Galatians can have yet adopted the celebration of the 
sabbatical year , cf Lev xxv ) 

Paul’s statement of observances here is significant for what 
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25 B.c came to "be governed imder the Roman provmdal 
system. At the time of Paul the province which went und er 
t he name ^ GalaBa incIuHedTlthe old Singdom . pf_GaIataa_to 
t he north, aJ id also parts o f Lycaonia, Pisidia and Phrygia 
whi ch adiomed it to the s oiitEr~ 

The problem therefore emerges • when Paul refers to Galatia, 
IS he th inkin g in a restricted sense of the old kingdom of Galatia 
— ivhich, for convemence’ sake, we may call North Galatia ? 
Or does Galatia mean for him the Rcnnan ■province of that 
name ? If the former, we have no detailed information from 
Acts of any missionary work earned on in that region, the 
only possible references (and it may even be questioned whether 
they refer to North Galatia at all) bemg the mention of the 
place-name m Acts xvi 6 and xviii 23, in the accounts of the 
second and third missionary journeys On the other hand, if 
Paul is thinking of the Roman province, it becomes possible 
for us to hold that the Galatian churches are m the southern 
> part of the province, viz. the churches of Pisidian Antioch, 
Icomum, Lystra and Derbe, which were founded by Barnabas 
and Paul on their jBxst missionary journey. 

T hus we h ave the two hypotheses — the North Galatian and 
the South Galatian. And inasmuch as the Galatian churches 
wouTd'appeax'ffbm the references in the Epistle (ui. 1-3 ; 
iv. 13 ff .) to have been all founded at one and the same tune, 
these two h3q)otheses are mutually exclusive. -The churches 
to which Paul writes were either those in South Galatia, 
founded on the first missionary journey, or they were m North 
Galatia, founded apparently on the second journey. To this 
we may add that while we have a fair amount of information 
from Acts regardmg the South Galatian churches, we are 
almost completely m the dark regardmg the alleged visits to 
&e northern area. Did Paul penetrate, we may ask,. as far 
into the mterior as Ancjrra or even Tavium, or did he (as 
seems a more reasonable hypothesis) go no further than Pessi- 
nus and neighbourhood ^ No towns are mentioned by name, 
and nothing is said about the fo undin g of churches 
An aong the ancients it was acc epted without question that 
the Galatians of our Epistle were the inhabitants df~N6fth 
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it omits no less than for what it contains Why, eg., no 
reference to circumasion ? The answer sometimes given is 
that, m their approach to the Galatians, ' the Judaizers had 
pursued the achroit course of presentmg to them at first a 
part only of the requirements of the Jewsh Law and had 
begun with those thmgs that would be least repulsive ’ 
(Burton) In other words, they had first persuaded the 
Galatians to adopt the Jeivish festivals, and were now engaged 
m tiyung to get them to adopt circumcision Such a recon- 
struction is obviously a reversal of the true order (m the eyes 
of men like the Judaizers, circumcision was the first and most 
important of their demands), and the hypothetical character 
of Paul’s reference to circumcision in v. 2 cannot be cited 
m support of it The clue to the a nswer is ra ther to b e foun d 
m those references of Paul's to Hi e Elementa l spints whicdi 
t he Galatians wo rs hipped m tho se days before the gospel 
came to th em Paul selects those ele ments~li r^e~Jewis 5 
ritual which have obvious affinities wth pagan worship , and 
the very enumeration of them, he ho peiT^^ firing "Fome to 
t he senseless Galatians the truth of theTonfenCbirnducirEa^ 
c ome to the surface more than once In the precedmg verse s," 
V IZ that for the Ch^tian the adoption of Judaism part akes 
of the character of a relapse into paganism 


iv 12-20 . Argument for a moment gives place to appeal, as 
the apostle recalls to the Galatians the cordiality and happiness 
of his early relations with them 

Do take my line, brothers, I beg of you — just as I once took 12 
yours. I have no complaint against you ; no, al thoug h it 13 
was because of an illness (you know) that I p reacheA-^e 
g ospel to you on my former visit, and thoug h my flesh 14 
was a trial to you, you did not scoff at me nor spurn~m e. 
yoiTwelcomed me like an angel of God, like ChrisTTesus. 
You congratulated yourselves wow, what has become 15 
of all that ? (I can bear witness that you would have tom 
out your very eyes, if you could, and given me them ) 
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t6 Am I your enemy to-day, because I have been honest 

17 vsnth you ? These men make much of you — yes, but for 
dishonest ends ; they want to debar you from us, so that 

18 you may make much of them. Now it is fine for you to 
be made much of honestly and all the time — ^not simply 

19 when I can be with you. O my dear children, you with 
whom I am m travail over again till Christ be formed 

20 within you, would that I^could be with you at this moment, 
and alter my tone, for I am at my wits’ end about you 1 

Once agam, as in m iff, argumentation gives place to open- 
hearted personal appeal Nothmg m all that Paul has wntten, 
unless it be certain verses in 2 Cormthians (e g vi 11-13)^ 
illustrates as fuUy as this passage does the anguish that the 
apostle suffered through any kmd of estrcUigement (whether 
the estrangement of friends from himself or, what to him was 
even sadder, then estrangement from God) and the passionate 
desire of his soul to get the roots of such estrangement removed 
It IS not that he is ashamed of the fury of his previous out- 
bursts how easily it might break out agam we can see from 
the language of verses 16-18 But though the passion is still 
there, it is the passion of a man who is concerned not to beat 
down his opponents but to wm them , it is the passion not of 
polemic but of Chnstian love 

12 Paul begms by callmg on them (as m i Cor. iv 16 , xi. i 
he calls on the Cormthians) to take ^his Ime ; and agam 
we see how the spirit of appeal expresses itself m the mtroduc- 
tion of the word ‘ brothers ’ When he adds as I once took 
y ours (b oth Authorized Version and Revised Version here trans- 
lateliy ' "a present tense, /or I am as ye are) h e possib ly JmpJjes 
t hat he himself, thoug h a proud Jew, had voluntarily sacrificed 
his scru pulo us obser vance of the Xaw so as ~ to ^dm'ti^~him - 
se lf with them — becoming. as~Eis tewish opponents would 
ha ye said, no bet teF’tSan~ a ‘ Gentile sinner ' the GreeS 
h e had become a Greek^tEaT^^migTit •wm thern for~Chfi st , 
(cf I Cor IX 21) But all through this section tte very 
intimacy of the appeal, so self-revealing to the ongmal readers, 
who knew all the inner history of the case, leaves the modem 
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reader guessing at the precise point of some of the references. 
Why, for instance, m the opening sentence of verse 13 (which 13 
taken hterally means ‘ you did me no wrong ') is there the 
emgmatic reference to a complaint? Are we mentally to 
supply the thought ; ' you did me no wrong until now,’ carry- 
mg with it the imphcation that he does imfortunately have 
reason to complain of their Resent conduct ? This is not 
hkely had there been a contrast between ‘ then ’ and ' now ’ 
the Greek would have made it plam Rather he is seeking 
w ith hie; whole soul to assure his converts that, desp ite _their 
havmg turn ed away from h is gos pel and despite the tone he 
has SadTo adopt inthis letter, he nurses m his soul no ranklm g 
sense of m]ustice There is no reason wh y he and t hey should 
^t orLce~agaIn~take the sainFIine,~underst^dmg and trusting 
one another as fully as they have done at the begmnmg 
Such IS the apostle’s plea and in support of it he becomes 
reminiscent Here agam we wish we could understand the 
references as clearly as the Galatians would have done Does 
the reference to a former visit mean that he had visited them 
twice"^ (see Introduction, p xxu.) Does he imply that on the 
occasion of his earhe r visi t he ha d noTintendedlio evangeli ze 
the Galatian ci ties until ill nes s drove hun there, and are we 
therefore to explam the diScult and dangerous crossmg of t he 
Taurus Mountains from Perga to Antioch (Acts xm 14) by 
the necessity of his g ettm g to highe r__altitudes ’ And what 
was the nature of h is illness ? Was it malan a ? or does 
v ^e X5 suggest thaT it was~ eye-tro uble ? The l ast islTdou bt- 
fuTasiumptio^ The reference of verse i5~to' tear out their 
eyes * may be amply eicplamed metaphoncaUy , ‘at that 
time your devotion to me would have stopped short of no 
sacrifice ’ It is temptmg to connect this illness with the 
chronic affliction referred to m 2 Cor xu 7 as ‘ a thorn m 
t he flesh,’ which m its turn is generally explamed as som e 
f orm of epilepsy . Thou^ this is demed by some r.n mTn pn- 
tators, th e Greek probablv _ miphes that lUness sup phed a 
reason for bis visi t ( because of an illness , and not merely In 
illness), and t he Alness was apparently one which m ight have i. 
e voke d amo ng the Galatians con tempt and even revulsionTThe 
Ng 
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word * spurn ’ me ans lit erally to ‘_sp^t out ’ is there behmd 
this_ft^d^that thny might haye„regarded him as possessed 
by an s^nt (w^ch agam_might p9mt to epilg2.sy) ^ 3l 
sn""ti the more significant is Paul's proud and grateful recol- 
lection" £liat”f hey had~we'Ic 5 nig"d" fam ^athef as an angel of 
GodT” There may be m this a reference to the^tory recorded 
in Acts xiv 12, how at Lystra Barnabas and Paul were hailed 
as Zeus andTlermes (cf the legend w ^c^ p ld how these go^, 
disginsed as traveUeis, v isited the humble home of Phde mon 
and Baucis m Phrygia) ; if so, the Galatians soon came to 
connect the iposfleTndt wfifaTheathen 5 eity, Wt^th Christ 
Jesusl;vHom'he"pfoclaimed, and welcomed _him, despite 
his illness, as if, m the place of the apostle, Christ Himself had 
come to dweHTamong them ‘ No wonder,' says Paul, ‘ that 

15 you congratulated yourselves, seemg m all this a sign of the 
favour of Heaven. Why do you not do so still ? ' 

In verse 16 unsuspected difficulties agam lurk under the 

16 surface When was it that Paul had shown to them that 
honesty which might be construed as enmity ? Is the reference 
(cf note on 1 g) to a previous visit ? or to an unrecorded 
letter ? Neither of these assumptions is necessary _ The 
' honesty ' is th at of the present lett er Paul is a fraid Jcf 
note_o n verse i^fthat the strong language he had found it 
necessar y to ado ^' may be construed by the readers as 
e vidence that he has turned agamst them ' Far from it ' he 
s eems to say * You once regarded me as a heaven-sent fnend, 
and took me to your hearts do nof cease"fo~tEin irs b"or 'me 
because I~have had to use such^ankness~in wrltihg to you. 

17 1 could be hke those others of course Paul is linking 
of his opponents and detractors, though he does not name 
them) whose only concern is to make much of you, to curry 
favour with you, whose motives however are dishonest and 
whose ambition is to “ exclude ” you.' Exclude from whom ? 
Our translation sa5^ debar you from us ; but there is nothing 
correspondmg to ‘ from us ' in the Greek Is the reference 
to exclusion from the Church ? or, as m the translation, 
exclusion from intercourse with Paul himself ? A much better 
sense would be got if, despite the weakness of MS support, 
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we read ‘ exclu de us ’ by shutt ing us out from you^tl^e 
men would get ^ the more honour and attehtioh for Jhem- 
s elves ‘ But surel^ ^a^TonSnues, nbelighTfEmg^to look 18 
fon m fnen^hi p is^^af irsh^d T 5 e'bp tOo?tof/ 7 ^/e onS lin- 
changing — a c lann _I can ma k e for myself , for I am as truly 
your fnend when m absenc e I wrrte to youTir letter 61 item 
remonstrance a s when I can be with you and hod my self 
welcomed as an angel from heaven ’ 

Here Paul breaks out irito language of thetenderest affection 19 
My dear children, he calls them And ]ust as m i Thessalomans 
he regards his relation to his converts as that of a nursmg- 
mother (i Thess u 8) or a father (u ii), so here he likens 
himself to a mother m childbirth, who must endure over agam 
the pangs of travail with children who will not be ready to be 
brought to the birth imtd Christ is formed in them This 
latter phrase does not of course suggest that the Galatians 
m turn are hke a mother m whose womb Christ is bemg 
formed , it merel y means th at they themselve s ar e not rea dy 
to be bornih fo^e Christian hfe until it is true of them th at 
i fis not fhey^ho are to hve, but Christ who is to hve m tibem 
(cf u 20) The metaphor may not be apphcable m every 
detail, but it certainly conveys the love and yeammg and 
pam which the apostle feels for his weak and wa3nvar(i con- 
verts Those same feelmgs come to expression m the words 
which follow He laments the fact that he cannot be near 20 
them ‘ if only I could be with you, with my children, then I 
could alter my tone ; for how easy it would be for us to under- 
stand one another ’ As it is, what can he do but write to 
them in a mingled paroxysm of pleading and authonty, 
sorrow and expostulation, anxiety and rebuke, gneved and 
bafSed to know how to deal with them ^ I am at my wits’ end 
about you. 

IV 21-V I ' A further argument, based an the story of Abraham’s 
household Sarah and her son prefigure a rdigion of freedom, 
Hagar and her son one of bondage The section closes with 
an eager appeal to the Galatians to maintain their Christian 

freedom 
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21 Tell me, you who are keen to he under the Law, will you not 

22 hsten to the Law? Surely it is written in the Law that 
Abraham had two sons, one by the slave-woman and one 

23 by the free-woman j but while the son of the slave-woman 
was bom by the flesh, the son of the free-woman was bom 

24 by the promise. Now this is an allegory. The women are 
two covenants. One comes from mount Sinai, bearing 

25 children for servitude , that is Hagar, for mount Smai* is 
away m Arabia She corresponds to the present Jemsalem, 

26 for the latter is m servitude with her children. But the 

27 Jemsalem on high is free, and she is ‘ our * mother. For 

it IS written. 

Rejoice, 0 thou barren who bearest not, 
break into joy, thou who travailest not , 
for the children of the desolate woman are far more 
than of the married 

28 Now you are the children of the Promise, brothers, like Isaac ; 

29 but just as in the old days the son bom by the flesh perse- 

30 cuted the son bom by the Spirit, so it is still to-day. How- 

ever, what does the scripture say ? Put away the slave- 
woman and her son, for the son of the slave-woman shall 

31 not be heir along with the son of the free-woman. Hence 

V we are children of no slave-woman, my brothers, but of 

I the free-woman,* with the freedom for which Christ set us 

free. Make a firm stand then, do not ‘slip mto any yoke 
of servitude. 

* On IV 25 and v i see notes on p 195 

21 The apostle does indeed alter his tone, as he had expressed 
a desue to do (verse 20) A fresh idea occurs to him, and he 
turns again to his readers with a reasoned appeal based on 
that very Law of which they make so much In speakmg of 
them as bemg keen to be under the Law (or possibly under law 
ui a general sense) he mdicates agam (cf notes on 1 6 , m 4 ; 
IV II ; V 10) that the situation is stiU m process of develop- 
ment all is not lost There is no uony m the phrase — there 
could be no place for uony m a situation of such gravitj'^, rather 
it mdicates the apostle's anxiety to stand alongside his ‘ dear 
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children ’ instead of merely attackmg them, and to help them 
to realize for themselves tiie retrograde character of the path 
they are pursuing In askmg them to listen to the Law, he 
means by ‘ the Law ’ the five books of Moses, or it may be the 
Old Testament as a whole mterpreted from the stand-pomt 
of the Judaizers 

I n this passage we come to one of the most remarkable 
instances m the N eW— Testament of the alle gor ical me th od o f 
interpretation One method of expoundmg Scripture, devel- 
opeS’Tspecially at Alexandria (e g by Philo, who uses this 
very passage to prove the supenonty of heavenly wisdom 
to merely worldly knowledge , and later, m the Christian 
Church, by Origen) was to interpret the characters and events 
of Scripture as essentially types of spintual realities To u s 
t o-day", with our emphasis on the hxsionccil method and ou r 
e agerness t o arrive at historical truth, such mterpretation s 
often appear fantastic and even m^eading . but to Pa ul a nd 
many of his contemporaries^ the leame^ no le s s th an the 
smple, reli g ious toith s secured their surest and 'stronge st 
c orroboration if they could^be' represented'~as~foreshadowed , 
allegoncally or otherwise, m Scripture Here Paul , still gl ow- 
ing with.a .passionate .e ag erness to save his converts from their 
v ^ywardness, seeks to show them that, if they will go back 
t o the Law , the Law itself will teach them th at Ihe tru e 
c hildren ot Abraham, the tr ue inli entors dt the Promise, are 
not those who have their bond of union in the Law, but th ose 
w ho have attamed to spmtual freedom m Cto st 
It is interestmg to note that Paul’s Galatian readers, pagans 
though they so recently were, are assumed to have a knowledge 
of the mam outlmes of the Old Testament history Evidentl y 
e ven m preachmg to G entiles the Christian imssionanes pre - 
s ented the Ch ristian salvaHon as somethmg that was not to 
b e understood save as the^uknination of a great ‘ plan of tKe 
a ges,’ whereby God sdugEt t hrough His dea^g with an elect 
peo ple to at last m Christ a family of • sons ‘ The story 22 
that IS here cited is that of Abraham Md his two sons, Isaac 
and Ishmael — a story with which, from its very contrast 
between legitimate and illegitimate descent, every Jewish 
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child, as a true son of Abraham, would have been proudly 
faraihar from his earhest years, and one to which Jewish 
preachers and controversiahsts must often have turned as a 
divme proof of the supenonty of their nation to lesser breeds 
who were outside the covenant Paul too had from boyhood 
known the story, but now m Christ he has learned to read its 

23 imphcations in an altogether new sense. In the stor^^f 
A braham ^d his two clul dren Jpne^of^vhom, Jmm~fQTiilILby 
t he slav e- woman Hagar, was a child on ly_^ in a ph ysical sense, 
while the other was mjthe fullest sense a son, bo m of the fre e- 
w pman m accordance with a God-given promise) Paul sees 

24 an allegory of the two covenants ih ^^ch the ‘ seed ’ of 
Abraham participated, viz the covenant of the Law, and the^ 
earher and more fundamental covenant of the Promise which 
was now fulfilled in Christ By an allegory he means some- 
thmg more than an tllustraUon • it is a spintual truth embodied 
m history, a shadow from the eternal world cast upon the 
sands of time Strong m his conviction that the Law entails 
s ervitude j e f iv 1--7 ) hi~Ti a s nb 'difi iHnty' liTfinding an~alle- 
g oncal connection between the covenan t of Law 'SidTligar, 
who was her self a slave-girl, a nd who siIclnfdrenIcbuId 3 n^ 
b e bom and~gmw' u ^'iiT a condition of servitude, unl ess of 

25 c ourse t hgjather, cared to adopt the m as sons The argument 
is enforced by a supplementary clause which hints that, 
besides the connection of the Law with mount Smai, there is 
some connection also between Hagar and Mount Smai, and 
goes on to say that mount Smai is away in Arabia The 
reference is obscure Even the text is uncertain some MSS 
read ‘ this Hagar is Mount Smai m Arabia ’ The p oint may 
b e (a) that bemg m Arabia, Mount Smai hes outside the 
Promised.Xand. _m other wo rds, when the T^w wag given' 
I srael herself had not entered mto her " inhenlance In their 
arguments with the Jews the early Chnstians hked to msist 
that God even under the old dispensation did not confine His 
revelation to one holy land or one holy place — we may com- 
pare how m Acts vu Stephen contends that God appeared to 
Abraham ‘ m Mesopotamia before ever he stayed m Haran ' 
(verse 2), that He was with Joseph m Egypt (verse 9), that 
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He spoke to Moses on Mount Sinai (verses 30 fE.), and that 
He had His ' church ^ in the desert (verse 38). Or (b) the im- 
plication may rather he that just as Hagar herself was a slave- 
girl, so Arabia is a land of slavery, being the home of an 
mfenor tnbe, the Hagarenes (Ps Ixxxm 6) whom the Jews 
as true ‘ sons of Abraham ’ hnked up with Hagar and Ishmael ^ 
Whatever the pomt of the addition, it is subsidiary to the 
mam argument, \dz that Hagar, the slave-girl, is a t yp e of th e 
c ovenant of Law, and of the enslavm g rehg ion that makes 
t hat covenant i ts , f pmidation. 

We may note how here the allegoncal mterpretation cuts 
quite adnft from the histoncal facts (cf note on m 16), but 
IS regarded as being no less authontative on that account 
Paul does not dispute that as a matter of history the Jewish 
people are the sons of Abraham, descendants of his first-bom 
son Isaac , but he msists that when we learn, as is far more 
important, to see m that simple domestic story of Abraham's 
household a reflection m time of the eternal relation of the 
Father in Heaven to His children, then it becomes plain that 
the Jews, for all their pnde of descent (and Paul himself shared 
that pnde, cf 2 Cor xi 22 ; Phil m 4 fi.) are rather to be 
classed as — Ishmaehtes How every word m this argument of 
Paul must have lashed his Judaizmg opponents to mdignation 
The argument, however, is not yet completed Paul has 
already shown how the two mothers, the slave-girl and the 
free-born wife, represent respectively the two covenants of 
Law and ^Promise, and he has drawn a conclusion regardmg 
the children, viz that the children of the former are naturally 
bom to servitude, while those of the latter are bom to be free 
He now views the allegory from another aspect, and introduces 
what IS virtually a comparison between the two homes to 
which the children belong The word translated ‘ corres- 
ponds ’ suggests an arrangement m rows, and the idea may 
perhaps be represented as follows 

Hagar “ Sarah 

(=the Covenant of Law) (=the Covenant of Promise 

corresponds to corresponds to 

the present Jerusalem the Jemsalem on high 
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child, as a true son of Abraham, would have been proudly 
famihar from his earhest years, and one to which Jewish 
preachers and controversialists must often have turned as a 
divme proof of the superiority of their nation to lesser breeds 
who were outside the covenant Paul too had from boyhood 
known the story, but now m Chnst he has learned to read its 

23 imphcations m an altogether new sense In the story of 
A ^aham jind ^s two chddxen .(one_of jwhom, 

t he slave- w oman Hagar,_W£ ^ a. ch ild only m a phys ical sens e, 
wMe the other was mj&e h^est sense a son, bom of the fre e- 
woman m accordance wii^ a God-given promise) Paul sees 

24 an allegory of the two covenants in~ which the ' seed ’ of 
Abraham participated, viz the covenant of the Law, and the^ 
earlier and more fundamental covenant of the Promise which 
was now fulfilled in Christ. By an allegory he means some- ' 
thing more than an illustration it is a spiritual truth embodied 
in history, a shadow from the eternal world cast upon the 
sands of tune Strong m his conviction that the Law entails 
s ervitude (cf iv ~ i-^) Ee~LLas' hb ~ gifi5cin^^ in finding an alle- 
g orical connection between the coven ant of Law ancT'Sagax, 
who was Imrse lf a slave-gul, a nd who se.. ^ildren.could^.niiTy 
b e bom and^groyy_up_m^a„cpndition^of_servitude, unles s of 

^5 ^ojjgSgAheJathe^ cared to adoptjthein as sons The argument 
IS enforced by a supplementary clause which hmts that, 
besides the coimection of the Law with mount Smai, there is 
some connection also between Hagar and Mount Smai, and 
goes on to say that moimt Smai is away m Arabia. The 
reference is obscure Even the text is uncertam some MSS 
read ‘ this Hagar is Mount Smai m Arabia ' JbejpomLniM. 
b e {a) that bemg m Arab m, Mount Smai hes outside the 
E£mnised_Xand^ — m otheT'wo r^. when the Law was givc D 
I srael herself had not entered mto her mhentaihce In then 
arguments with the Jews the early Chnsbans hked to msist 
that God even under the old dispensation did not confine His 
revelation to one holy land or one holy place — ^we may com- 
pare how m Acts vu Stephen contends that God appeared to 
braham m Mesopotamia before ever he stayed m Haran ’ 
(verse 2), that He was with Joseph m Egypt (verse 9), that 
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Galatia^ aiid comp^ ativel y recent years was still 
the jgxedonunant^yiew. But duriDg the nineteentli ceh tii y ft 
b^an to be senously challenged. Advocated seventy years ago 
by Perrot anc^enan, the South Galatian thebiy^^^bwl^r 
eve Fbe associated w itfi~tKe^"ame^f SETWilhain Rai^ay,_who, 
bringing to its support h is m de and intimate toowledge of 
the "geographical and pohtical conc^ionsjof Asia l^or m 
th^Gr^o^Romah'pMiod, has by his numerous contributions 
to th^ su b] ect pre sent ed~tbe 'case~ m so m^_^lyjand cogent 
a fashion th^ (m the words^f'so'cautious a scholar even as 
the late Professor C H. Turner^) he ha s ‘ swept the opposmg 
theory from the held.’ ^ " 

"Neverthel ess th ere are still m^y e mine nt scholars, e g^.' 
Moffatt, Lietzmann, Lagrange, who either accept the North 
Galatia n tSe biy '^ole^eartedly o^ mdica te __a^refetS5ce 
for it. If the destmation'of'the Epistle could be discussed 
ai~im isolated problem, perhaps the fairest verdict would 
be non liquet Th e present writer mchnes strong l y to th e 
S outh Galatian h ypothesisr but he does so largel y because 
on that hypothesis we can reach, as he beheves, a far more 
s atiFfactoryexegesis d^fthe Epistle, and, m particu iar7 Ije^use 
the early d ate to w hicEhe feels' c6m^lledl:b"assign the Epistle 
rule s outThe No rtfi~G^a5^fKebrv as impossible 
'One or two nunor quesfiohs dr mterest may be referred to 
before we leave this part of our enquiry 

(i ) It is by no means so certam as Ramsay sought to mate 
out that the references m Acts xvi. and xvm exclude a visit 
to some part of North Galatia But even if that be conceded, 
it does not follow that it was to converts made on those two 
occasions that Paul writes m the Epistle Thus Burton, the 
editoiLQi- the International Cnhcal Commentary on Ga latians. 
IS wilhng to believe that ‘ on his second missionary journey 
P aul passedTIhrougir the ' w^t efn'eag e~oI~ofd~Gd^a71he m 
findin g or makmg a f ew disc iples but foundm g no churches ? 
but h e holds neverthelessThat it was to^e churches m Sout h 
G alatia that Paul addressed his Epistl e. 

(ii ) The references to Barnabas m the Epistle (u i, 9, 13) 

1 Inaugural Lecttire at Oxford, 1920 
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receive its fulfilnient when Jesus Chris t se t up His Ki ngdo m, 
and in their apologehTrot fi^th^Tews insistedT tHal^dalilP, 
by its hterahsm ancf its nationa^m,_gTasped at J^^h^ow 
and lost the subst^^e. In the present passage the very 
su’Hdenness with which at one leap, so to speak, and with no 
attempt at explanation, Paul carries his readers on to this 
thought of the ‘ Jerusalem on high ’ is an mdication of the 
extent to which this conception of a super-natural and supra- 
national Kindgom, with its ideal city, figured m his own 
thinking and in his missionary preachmg At the base of al l 
his app eal in G alatians is the thought of redemption from the 
present world (Gal i 4 ). ~ 

Taul^does not say that this heavenly J^s alem wdl be 
eslabli ifiecl as a visible en'iity~bn~^5tir7itls for him essentially 
a^heavenly' city Here on earth,' Iiowever,~tIiose'^vHo' ^e 
C *Enst's ar^already fully conscious that they are niembem *of 
it , an d already they share its glories, its hberties, and its 
obhgation s And so, pf^m^ home the contras^f(wfch' alPits 27 
far-reaching implications) betiveen the earthly and the 
heavenly Jerusalem, Paul now appeals exultingly to the lan- 
guage of Isa hv. I. To understand the ongmal sigmficance 
of this quotation we must go back m thought to the time of 
the exile ^ Jerusalem is desolate ; the holy places, where 
Jehovah dwelt in the midst of her, are m ruins , her children 
have been earned away mto captivity ; Israel m exile is hke 
a lonely woman, wth neither husband nor family And yet 
it IS Isaiah's triumphant assurance that out of this desolation 
there will arise, on the exiles’ return, a new Jerusalem, or 
rather a new Israel (he is thinkin g less of the restored city 
th^ of the redeemed community that is to dwell m it) for 
whi^ Jehovah has far greater glones in store than were ever 
reaped in the days of earher prosperity Though m Isaiah’s 
vision there is ultimately only one woman, viewed under two 


Totrey, in his noteworthy book on The Second Isaiah, attributes 
prophet of Jerusalem, about a d 400, representmg an opposing 
^ narrow nationalism of Ezra and Nehemiah. He mterprets the 
Orwi ^ “ exhortation to Jerusalem to expand on every side , the 

Das-ja ought to be the God of all the earth Paul’s use of the Isaiah 

P age IS of course unaffected by the view taken of ats original context. 
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receive its f ulfilm ent when Jesus Christ set up His Kingdom, 
and m their apologetic v^h t^e Jew s m sisted tfia ±JJud^.iSIP> 
by its hterahsm and”"{ts nationa^m, gr^gec^t tl^ 
and lost the subside. In the present passage the very 
suddenness \vith which at one leap, so to speak, and %vith no 
attempt at explanation, Paul carries his readers on to this 
thought of the ‘ Jerusalem on high ’ is an indication of the 
extent to which this conception of a super-natural and supra- 
national ICmdgom, with its ideal aty, figured m his own 
thinkmg and m his missionary preachmg At the base of a ll 
his appeal m Galatians is the thought of redemption from the 
present worldH^tial i 4). 

PauFddes not say that this heavenly Te^sale m wiU be 
esTabEihe d as a visible entitFdh6artE7iris for him essentially 
a heaven^’~aty Here on earth, fiowever,~tKdse who *are 
C ^risPs^re~aIready**full y consaouFthat they are members ~of 
it j and already they shar e its glones, Tts hberties, and its 
obhgatio S And so, pre^mg home the contrast ' (wtE’alTits 27 
fax-reacfiSg imphcations) betiveen the earthly and the 
heavenly Jerusalem, Paul now appeals exultingly to the lan- 
guage of Isa hv. I. To understand the ongmal significance 
of this quotation we must go back in thought to the tune of 
the exile ^ Jerusalem is desolate , the holy places, where 
Jehovah dwelt m the midst of her, are m nuns , her children 
have been carried away mto captivity , Israel m exile is hke 
a lonely woman, with neither husband nor family. And yet 
it IS Isaiah's triumphant assurance that out of this desolation 
there iviU arise, on the exiles’ return, a new Jerusalem, or 
rather a new Israel (he is thinking less of the restored aty 
than of the redeemed community that is to dwell m it) for 
which Jehovah has far greater glones in store than were ever 
realized in the days of earher prospenty Though m Isaiah’s 
vision there is ultimately only one woman, viewed under two 


Torrey, an his noteworthy hook on The Secoiid Isaiah, attributes 
i prophet of Jerusalem, about a d 400, re^resentmg an opposing 
narrow nationalism of Ezra and Nehemiah He mterprets the 
^«ent passage as an exhortation to Jerusalem to expand on every side , the 
ought to be the God of all the earth Paul’s use of the Isaiah 
pa-sage is of course unaffected by the view taken of jts original context 
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Corresponding to Hagar, says Paul, is the present (le^the 
eartlilvr~Jefusalem , the~ c^re and home of a relig i on of 
bondage, which shuts up God Himself m a Temple made with 
hands, and'^b'sfifufesTfor His spiritual w ors&p a sci npi^ ous 
dbservance^f legal en^tinent§*„ Those who acknowledge such 
26 aTeh^biTare reaUy ‘ sons_of ' On_ the^tH eF hind, ^ 

w£o~acknowledge as our Lord the risen and exalted Xhfist 
kno^tharduFKSme”i^of'da'ear£lP^Fm~heaveh7~hy con- 
trast Therefore we may claim that our mother (the * ourj is 
emphatic) is the JerusaSenTon high ; and s he, like Sarah, is 
free HSe'TheT^honzed Version (‘ mother of us £ 11 * 7*15 
based on an mfenor text which is qmte misleadmg — Paul is 
defimtely contras tmg the two types of rehgi on, the ~Tewiih 
and the Christian, and* 'sEowi hg~how the children of the_one 
are m bondage, whil e the ch i ldren of "the other me free The 
apostle expressesTthe Christian position somewhat similarly 
when m Phil m 20 he says * ‘ We ’ (agam the pronoun is 
emphatic) ‘ are a colony of heaven.’ 

This concepti on of a Jerusalem on high was one which 
ajxeady had a place m pre^Clmstia 5 r ~Jhdaism Tr'was~partl y 
the outcome of the s pirit of disfllusibnment so prevalent both 
i n Jewry and in the world m general , and m its development 
it was aided by Hellenistic speculations traceable m their 
ongin to the Platomc theory of ideas But a t bottom it w as 
in accordance with the highest spiritual' ideals and longings 
of~the~ Jevns h rhli fflbn WEeh the lvIessiah~s£ould appear to 
set up His Kmgdom its centre was to be an ideal Jerusalem 
The thought finds expression m the Book of Enoch (xc 28 fi ) , ^ 
and m the Apocdlypse of Baruch (iv 2-7), foUowmg a verse 
in which there is a reference to ‘ the evils of my mother * 

(1 e Jerusalem), there is a notable passage where by contrast 
the praises are sung of the heavenly Jerusalem which has 
existed eternally m the mmd of God, and which Adam, 
Abraham, and Moses were privileged to behold m vision In 
the New Testament we may refer to Heb xu 22 , Rev 
ui 12, xxi 2, 9 ff. It was natural that the conception should 
be adopted as their own by the Christians, who m their 
i mssion p reaching claimed that the ideal was'dnewhicli woUld 
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receive its fulfilment when Jesus Christ set up H is Kingdom, 
and in their^i^lopSc wthlp" Jews ms^ted ^atJudai§iji, 
by its hteralism and its natlona^ni,_jin^edjd_^e s^ 
and lost' the suj^^^e In the present passage the very 
suddenness With which at one leap, so to speak, and with no 
attempt at explanation, Paul carries his readers on to this 
thought of the ‘ Jerusalem on high ’ is an mdication of the 
extent to which this conception of a super-natural and supra- 
national Kmdgom, with its ideal city, figured m his oivn 
thmkmg and in his missionary preachmg At the base of a U 
his appeal m Galatians is the taught of redemption from the 
present world^Gairi 4). 

PauPdoS not say that this heavenly Jer usalem w ill be 
estab Gifiied as a yisibleentitydn'eaxtSTlt is for hun essentially 
a^ heavenly city Here on earE 5 rJiowever,'~thdseWvho ^e 
C pisPi~aje~alr^dy tui iy conscious that they are membeii ^f 
it^_Md already they share its glones, its liberties, and its 
Qbhgatidn i 2Sd“"so7pr^in^ ESiie t£P^ontr^t*(wtirairits 27 
far-reacEing implications) between the earthly and the 
heavenly Jerusalem, Paul now appeals exultmgly to the lan- 
guage of Isa liv. I. To understand the onginal significance 
of this quotation ive must go back m thought to the time of 
the exile ^ Jerusalem is desolate , the holy places, where 
Jehovah dwelt in the midst of her, are in rums , her children 
have been earned away into captivity , Israel m exile is hke 
a lonely woman, ivith neither husband nor family And yet 
it IS Isaiah’s tnumphant assurance that out of this desolation 
there will arise, on the exiles’ return, a new Jerusalem, or 
rather a new Israel (he is thinkin g less of the restored city 
than of the redeemed commumty that is to dwell m it) for 
which Jehovah has far greater glones m store than were ever 
realized in the days of earlier prospenty. Though m Isaiah’s 
vision there is ultimately only one woman, viewed under two 


Torrey, in his noteworthy book on T/i^ Second Isaiah, attributes 
of Jerusalem, about a d 400, representmg an opposing 
^ narrow nationahsm of Ezra and Nehemiah He mterprets the 
e^ortation to Jerusalem to exp^d on every side , the 
ought to be the God of all the earth Paul’s use of the Isaiah 
P ge IS of course unaffected by the view taken of its ongmal context 
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Corresponding to Hagar, says Paul, is the pres en 
eart]llv^~~Terusal ei^ the centre and home of a 
bondage, which shuts up God Himself in a Tem p le 
EdMs 715 rd’^bstftutes~fdr His spmtual worshi p a scru]^^ 
observance of le^"enactaents 7 r Those w^_acknowledge^^f 
26 a~reh fflon ar^ reall y ' sons ’ On the oth er hand^^^ 

who" acknowledge as our Lord the risen and ex 3 .t^ 
know LEaf bui:’ffime~IsTibf^ire^E'bur^Hea^en' 7 ' by cc^ 
trast theretore we may^aim that o ur mothe r (th^,Q3jrJ 
emphatic) is the Jerusalem~ on~ high ; and she , hke Sarah, ii 
free HereHSe~Xuthbnzed Version (‘ mother of us all^ is 
based on an mfenor text which is qmte misleadmg — Paul is 
defimtely contrastmg the two types of reh gion, the~ l[ewsB 
and the Chnstaan 7 a n 3 ~s SomD^ Ko^ t he children of the o ne 
are in bondage, while the childr en’6f 't£e_ other are free The 
apostlF exi^essesHEhe Chnstian position somewhat similarly 
when m Phil m 20 he says ‘ We ' (again the pronoun is 
emphatic) ‘ are a colony of heaven ’ 

This conc eption of a Jerusalem on high was one which 
ajrea dy had a place m pre'^ClSastiah“‘Judiism IT was partl y 
the outcome of the spirit of disiU us ibnment so prevalent both 
i n Jewry and~in~the wo rld m general , and m its development 
it was aided by HeUemstfc" speculations traceable m their 
ongin to the Platonic theory of ideas. But at bottom it w as 
m accordance with the highest spmtual ideals and longmgs 
oTT:Ke~ J^ vdsErrelIgion WEeiTthe JdeisiaH^fiould appear to 
set up His Kmgdom its centre was to be an ideal Jerusalem 
The thought finds expression in the Book of Enoch (xc, 28 ff ) , ; 
and m the Apocdlypse of Baruch (iv 2-7), foUowmg a verse 
m which there is a reference to ' the evils of my mother ’ 

(1 e. Jerusalem), there is a notable passage where by contrast 
the praises are simg of the heavenly Jerusalem which has 
existed eternally m the mind of God, and which Adam, 
Abraham, and Moses were privileged to behold m vision In 
the New Testament we may refer to Heb xu 22 , Rev, 
ni 12, xxi 2, 9 ff It was natural that the conception should 
be adopted as their own by the Christians, who m their 
mission preaching claimed that the idear*was"bhe^Bich would 



CHAP. IV, VER 21 -CHAP. V, VER i 

aefai n we have a claim that must have ev oked the bitt er^t 
resent ment in the hearts of Paul’s o ppon ents 
“l^ecially if we read, as ncTom: translation, the second 
personal plural {‘you are the children of the Promise '), we 
may trace m this verse a confidential undertone (note agam 
the mtroduction of brothers), suggestmg that allegorizmg is 
about to give place to a more personal t)^e of appeal , and 
this change does mdeed begm m verse 31, where agam the 
address is to ‘ my brothers ‘ But meantime the passion of the 
apostle’s soul wells up again For all his exultation (verse 27) 
he IS conscious of a wound that smarts, and, stirred by the 
pam of it, he turns agam to the old Jewish story, to find in it 
matenal for a Parthian shaft 

WTiat follows IS apparently b ased on a Jewish Ha ^ogdah, 29 
i e a raobmical mterprefafion df aT^n pture n arratiye , Paul’s 
earher trammg had made him famihar with such e xpo_^tipnsy 
and we may note how m his picture m i Cor. x 4 of the Rock 
that accompamed the Israehtes m their wandermgs he goes 
back to a sumlar source In Gen xxi. 9, where the English 
versions tell how Sarah saw the son of Hagar mocking, the 
LXX takes a more innocent view of Ishmael’s conduct , it 
represents him merely as ‘ playmg,’ an mterpretation quite 
as consistent with the Hebrew as ‘ mockmg ’ is But the 
necessity for explainmg Sarah’s anger (which does, mdeed, 
suggest some stronger provocation than mere playmg , it may 
be that the Hebrew text has suffered mutilation) opened the 
door to legendary accretions — e g a sixth-century Midrash, 
foimding on the adult Ishmael’s sldll in archery (Gen xxi 20), 
depicts the two children gomg out to the field, when Ishmael, 
as if m fun, turns his bow and arrow against his younger play- 
mate The story appealed to Paul because, whether or not 
it was historically true, it foreshadowed a fact which, as he 
saw, was now in his own day (‘ still to-day ’) receivmg tragic 
ful fi lment, when the son born by the Spirit (1 e the Christian 
commumty) was bemg made to sufier at the hands of the son 
bom by the flesh (1 e the Jewish nation) Had not Christ, the 
true ‘ Offspnng,’ accordmg to the Promise, been nailed to a 
cross by His unbelieving fellow-countrymen, Peter and John 
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different aspects, it is possible (cf b. 2) that he has in the back- 
ground of hib consciousness the relations of Hagar and Sarah — 
the latter, after a long period of barrenness, finally out- 
stnpping the temporary tnumph of her nval But whether 
this be so or not, we can understand how Paul, following up 
the allegory of the two women, would see in the prophet’s 
language a sublime corroboration of the truth for which he 
has ]ust been contendmg J udaism, with its visible ce ntre 
at Jerusalem, was f or Paul a rehgion which had enjoyed at 
God’sTiand coimtl^ privileges but Had not~ 1 5 io\TO how to 
lise th^jHgHirr Israel, which* fiad'claim^in her pnde~tEat 
sHe"was God's elect people 7 ~fHe~very bnde'of'^shovaliTTiad' 
noTwoiTtlie Gentd^' to ahcept HinrasJh“eiFGb^^ ^BytTontrasr 
the”f^6wship of“fliose who wer^CKrisrs was' now7*affer*a 
long time of waiting, seemg the fulfilinCTi'JpTIJEeZBrQmise 
madie*Po~AbrahSm . as IHeTfue bnde of t he Lord she w as 
brmgmg~foii:h ^children to the glory of His na me, and the 
GSafnS~wem3o^mg[^Som][^S3o]tSe^]^eu_pHcejn_Jhe 
family of God. 


28 Tummg now directly to address his readers (though accord- 
mg to some MSS which read ‘ we ’ mstead of ‘ you ’ the state- 
ment is meant to apply to Christians generally) the apostle 
asserts m one short sentence that it is to them that the second 
half of the contrast apphes which was outhned m verse 23 , 
you are the children of the Promise, like Isaac In all this 
study of Abraham’s domestic hie Paul has not forgotten 
what IS the ultimate question, viz Wlio are the true sons of 
Abraham? Abraham, he argues, had not one son merely, 
but two , further, Scnpture itself has estabhshed the fact that, 
for all the vaunted pnde which the Jews had m their legitimate 
descent, the spuitual protot3q)e of the Jewish nation was not 
Isaac, but Ishmael, the son bom merely after the flesh For 
these reasons it is now urged that, masmuch a s the Christians 
are the true in hent ors of the divme promise (cf'iir'T"^'!** 
it IS they and not the jews wfio^an“clair[rfi^fan 3 ''tbwards 
ATpraham m tue 'same" relation'"as~isaac did— it~is^E^ alone 

who are £is legitimate son^boraraccordmg"'fo*^oinise'~HS^ 
• - 



CHAP. IV, VER 21 -chap. V, VER i 

a^ai n we have a claim that must have e voked the bitterest 
r esentment m the hearts of Paul’s opponents 
Especially if we read, as ui our translation, the second 
personal plural [' yoitr are the children of the Promise ’), we 
may trace m this verse a confidential undertone (note agam 
the mtroduction of brothers), suggestmg that allegonzmg is 
about to give place to a more personal type of appeal , and 
this change does mdeed begm m verse 31, where again the 
address is to ‘ my brothers ’ But meantime the passion of the 
apostle’s soul wells up agam For all his exultation (verse 27) 
he is conscious of a wound that smarts, and, stirred by the 
pain of it, he turns again to the old Jewish story, to find m it 
matenal for a Parthian shaft 

W’hat follows is apparently b ased on a Jewish Hagagdah , 2g 
i e a r ab bimcal mterpretation^fT jcgptnre n ajri^tiye , Paul's 
earher tra mmg had made him famfiiar with such expos itions, 
and we may note how m his picture in i Cor. x 4 of the Rock 
that accompamed the Israehtes in their wanderings he goes 
back to a similar source In Gen xxi 9, where the English 
versions tell how Sarah saw the son of Hagar mocktng, the 
LXX takes a more mnocent view of Ishmael’s conduct , it 
represents him merely as ‘playmg,’ an mterpretation qmte 
as consistent with the Hebrew as ‘ mockmg ' is But the 
necessity for explainmg Sarah’s anger (which does, mdeed, 
suggest some stronger provocation than mere playing , it may 
be that the Hebrew text has sufiered mutilation) opened the 
door to legendary accretions — e g a sixth-century Midrash, 
foundmg on the adult Ishmael’s skill m archery (Gen xxi 20), 
depicts the two children gomg out to the field, when Ishmael, 
as if m fun, turns his bow and arrow against his younger play- 
_mate The story appealed to Paul because, whether or not 
it was historically true, it foreshadowed a fact which, as he 
saw, was now m his own day (‘ still to-day ’) receivmg tragic 
f ulfilm ent, when the son bom by the Spirit (1 e the Christian 
commmuty) was bemg made to sufier at the hands of the son 
bom by the flesh (1 e the Jewish nation) Had not Christ, the 
true ‘ Offspnng ’ accordmg to the Promise, been nailed to a 
cross by His unbeheving fellow-countrymen, Peter and John 
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been accused before the Sanhednu and ordered by ecclesias- 
tical authority to cease their testimony, Stephen been stoned 
as of old the prophets had been stoned, not to mention those 
others who had suffered dunng the persecution that arose 
about Stephen, includmg those whom Paul himself m his days 
of apostasy had sought out to dehver to the high-pnests ? 
And all this sorrowful story of persecution w as already , says 
Paul, prefi gured in Scnp ture, when lt~~ fold' how the chiid~^ 
Promise was persecute(f~b>v the son of ‘l£e~bo'nd-wbffrm . 
Nor can the apostle forget how he himself had expenenced 
the enmity of his compatriots (cf Acts ix 29), and even 
to-day that enmity was manifestmg itself m the persistent 
attempts of the Judaizers to rum his God-given work among 
the Gentiles So is it ever A legalistic rehgion cannot be 
other than a persecutmg rehgion, for it k nows that it can not 
endure unless its regulations are ^ ke pt m the lette r 
30 'With soul deeply stirred Paul asks that as between the 
contendmg parties Scnpture shall be the judge, and he con- 
fidently appeals for it to give its verdict This he finds m 
the words of Sarah ordenng Hagar’s expulsion (Gen xxi 10), 
which, quite apart from the guarantee m verse 12 of that 
passage that the words have the divme approval, is for him 
an authontative pronoimcement, just because it is a word 
of Scnpture whose vahdity is bemg demonstrated by experi- 
ence , and this verdict Paul promulgates as if it were full and 
final, reveahng not a trace of that passionate longmg or that 
illimitable hope which at other tunes (cf Rom x i, xi 26) 
constramed him to dream of the ultimate salvation of Israel 
In quotmg the words from Genesis he is true m all essentials to 
the LXX , substitutmg, however, for ‘ my son Isaac ' the 
phrase ‘ the son of the free-woman,’ which besides bemg a 
more forcible contrast to the phrase that precedes, provides a 
natural transition to the appeal which is to follow for the 
exercise of Christian freedom 

By this decree of expulsion, Paul is not descendmg to the 
level of that persecuting spint which m the precedmg sentence 
he had deplored The persecutor, if he cannot secure sub- 
mission from the persecuted, sets out to secure his extmction. 
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suggest that he was m some way known to the recipients, 
and they would have added significance if he was known to 
them personally (cf especially the pregnant reference ‘ even 
Barnabas ’ in verse 9) But it was only in South Galati a, 
i e on the first missionar y journey, that Barnabas was a ss o ci- 
ated with Paul ; b y the time of the visits to Nor th Gaj ajia, 
Barnabas and he bM par ted company ^ With regard to the 
fact that Jbamatias’ name is not joined with Paul's in the 
opening words of the Epistle, see commentary on 1 2 
(m ) Is it likely, we may ask, that there would have been 
a special outburst of Judaistic propaganda m North Galatia ? 
If, as IS generally accepted, the Judaizers came from outside 
(from Jerusalem, probably), had they passed by South Galatia, 
where there were organized churches, to go on to North Galatia, 
where probably there were at most only small bands of 
behevers ’ Lagrange deduces from the Epistle that the 
people to whom it was addressed had until now been outside 
the range of Judaistic controversies , but the true ex planation 
o f this is not that they dwelt m a remote part of Asia, un - 
, touched by the great trade-routes. buFJEarj £e~Epistle w^ 
a t ~an~^^nda te wEen~J'udaistic~prbpaganda was only 
beginning 

~~'(i^”In ni 1, Paul addresses his readers directly ‘ O sense- 
less Galatians ’ , and it is sometimes urged that it would have 
been foohsh and unnatural for him to use this mode of address 
to people who, though they were Galatians for purposes of 
adnunistration, were certainly not Galatians by birth The 
objection is by no means convmcmg There was no other 
comprehensive designation for the wide varieties of nation- 
ahty to be found m the southern area of the provmce , and 
it may even have been a designation which would have evoked 
a sense of pnde 

2 The Date and Occasion of Writing 

We proceed now to consider the date of Galatians. Here 
is a hue of approach along which, more than any other, we 
may hope to reach a solution of our critical difficulties The 
question of the date is moreover of first-rate importance for 
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CHAP IV, VER. 21 ~CHAP. V, VER. i 

In expulsion, though it may seem more temble, the attitude 
is rather ‘ Your ways may be appropnate m another 
environment, but they are not so here , hence you must go ’ 
The house of prayer, for msiance, must not be made a den 
of robbers In this sense there cannot in the end be any com- 
promise between the Gospel and the Law When legalism 
in vades the domain of evangelica l rehgion, the alternativ es 
fo r the latter a r e to decree expulsion or to accept corruptio n 
Th ere are sp iritu al dangers even in comprehensiveness an d 
tole ration 

"TVhat then is the lesson which the Galatians must learn 31 
for themselves from the precedmg allegory ^ Succmctly and 
sjmipathetically (* my brothers ’) Paul seeks to bnng it home 
to his misguided converts It is that if the question is raised 
regardmg ‘ the sons of Abraham,’ we who are Christ's can 
claim to be His true and freeborn sons, bom not of a slave- 
woman (the phrase is qmte indefinite, not as m the Authorized 
Version, ' children of the bond-woman ’) but of the free- 
woman. In this latter case the phrase is definite , there is 
only one true wife, and her children alone are legitimate 
and freeborn Whether this free-mother is to be identified 
in the allegory with the covenant of Promise (verse 24) or 
With the Jerusalem on high (verse 26) we need not enquire 
The i mportant fact is that Christians are bom to be fre e 
Now this conclusion has cogency for Paul just because it is 
so thoroughly in hne with what his whole Christian expenence 
has taught bim to be tme, viz that what Christ has done for 
men is to set them free (cf the note of ‘ dehverance ' sounded 
at the openmg of the Epistle ; 1 4) , and those two aspects, 
the scriptural and the experimental, of the one rehgious 
truth are now, in v i, linked on one to the other As 
to their precise syntactical connection there is a good deal of 
uncertainty Perhaps it is best [a) to regard the second idea 
as expressed m a new and separate sentence — m that case the 
thought is either • ‘ mth this freedom Christ set us free,’ 1 e 
hy winning for us this freedom , or it may rather be ‘for this 
freedom Christ set us free,’ i e in order that we might exercise 
this freedom On this view ‘ this freedom ' (ht. ' the freedom ’) 
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would refer back to the freedom which, as indicated in the 
allegory, belongs to those who are not bom mto bondage to 
the Law, but are children of the Promise Or we may (6), as 
in the translation, make the second clause dependent on the 
V former ' we are children of the free-woman with the freedom 
I for which Chnst set us free. A third mterpretation (c), which 
hnks the new clause not with what goes before but with what 
follows (thus Authorized Version, ‘ stand fast in ttie hberty 
wherewith Chnst hath made us free ’) is based on a MS 
readmg of obviously mferior value Our choice must be 
between alternatives (a) and {&) and while (6) is adopted 
m the translation on grounds which Dr. Moffatt explains m his 
footnote, the present wnter is strongly m favour of {a) On 
this \new the lesson of the allegory is summed up m the words : 
‘ Hence we are children of no slave-woman, my brothers, but 
of the free-woman ’ , and this is followed by a word of assur- 
ance and appeal : ‘ For (this) freedom Chnst freed us — ^i e it 
was m order that we might hve m freedom that Chnst set us 
free Make a firm stand, then ’ 

Havmg thus stated his case, Paul rounds it off with a 
simple direct appeal that the Galatians, realizing their freedom 
m Chnst, will make a firm stand, and not agam put their 
necks under a yoke (not * the yoke,’ Authorized Version) 
The Greek has the word ‘ agam ' which is omitted in the trans- 
lation ‘ be not entangled again.’ As we saw in iv 9, Paul 
is ready to regard Jewish bondage to ordmances as analogous 
with heathen superstitions and fears. It seems best to 
regard this exhortation as the conclusion of the argument 


' that began in iv 21 rather than as the beginnmg of a new 
^ section The chapter-div ision s m our Bibles, it will be remem - 
bered, are not older than the twelfth century and are oftm 
niisleading 


IV PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE GOSPEL 

(V 2 -Vl 10) 


Paul has now concluded the argument on which he embarked 
in chap in — ^the vindication of the truth of his gospel And 
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he has ended on a note of triximph — the note of the freedom 
of the gospel With that note still resounding, he passes now 
to exhort his converts (a) not to sacrifice that freedom w an- 
tonly (verses 2 fi ) ; ( 6 ) to realize what that freedom jnyolv^es 
f or them m daily life (verses ff 1 . and"more"i^eciiillv i n the ir 
social relationships (vT^s-vi 10). 

Paul’s teachmg on ChnsViaxi freedom is based on Ms doctnn e 
He believed'That, apart trbm rederoj^on from 
the powers of evfl,'t hefe is ho feal~freedom for ma n Hence 
inuHi ttiat passes for freedom in our modem wnrld would 
have Seemed to him an inadequate ideal, and indeed to be a 
false and dangerous ideal On the other hand he teaches that 
the redeemed man is called to freedom, and must not relapse 
into slavery. The danger of such a relapse presents itself in 
a variety of forms Not havmg lost the slavish spirit a man 
may think he is called to perform the divme requirements 
rather than hve as a son with the Father Or it may be that, 
being set free, he regards himself as free to do as he chooses, 
m which case the Spirit of the Father gets no chance to come 
in and take possession. 


V 2-12 The Chnshan hfe ts a life of freedom, and that freedom 
must not be sacrificed 

Here, listen to Paul I I tell you, if you get circumcised, Chnst 2 
Will be no use to you. I msist on this again to everyone 3 
who gets circumcised, that he is obliged to carry out the 
whole of the Law. You are for justification by the Law ? 4 
Then you are done with Christ, you have deserted grace, 
for it is by faith that ‘ we ’ wait in the Spirit for the ngh- 5 
teousness we hope for ; m Christ Jesus circumasion is not 6 
valid, neither is uncircumcision, but only faith active m 
love. You were doing splendidly. Who was it that pre- 7 
vented you from obeying the Truth ? That sort of suasion 8 
does not come from Hun who called you 1 (A morsel of 9 
dough will leaven the whole lump.) I feel persuaded in 10 
the Lord that you will not go wrong. But he who unsettles 
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you Will have to meet his doom, no matter who he is. 

11 I am ‘ still preaching circumcision myself,’ am I ? Then, 
brothers, why am I still bemg persecuted ? And so the 
stumbling-block of the cross has lost its force, forsooth 1 

12 0 that those who are upsetting you would get themselves 
castrated I 

There are fe w passages in Scripture more mov mg than 
this'^rsonal appeal orTaul to !u^mis ^3e3"cb^erte We 
mE^'seTTTlLlongSHe^TiaT^f'our TLord to His wavermg fol- 
lowers m John VI 66 ft : ' will ye also go away ? ' Paul 
realizes that they have come to the partmg of the ways He 
will speak to them now, not as a controversiahst, not even as 
an apostle, but rather as man to man . ‘ hsten to Paul ’ (he 
uses this same Greek phrase, lit ‘ I, Paul,’ not mfrequently , 
cf 2 Cor X I , Eph m ih 

2 At the outset we are met, rather abruptly, by a reference to 
circumcision - Nothmg has been said so far m the Epistle 
regarding the acceptance of this nte by the Galatians Yet 
this is the issue that lay behmd all the controversy regarding 
the true ' sons of Abraham ’ The Judaizers urged that, if they 
wished to inhent the full blessmgs of God's chosen people, the 
Galatians must, besides acceptmg Jesus as their Lord, 
agree to become corporate members m the commonwealth of 
Israel, the mitiatory rite for which was circumcision. Paul 
expresses himself hypothetically . if you get circumcised — an 
mdication, we may take it, that developments are still at a 
stage where they may be arrested The demand that they 
should be circumcised must often have proved a stumbhng- 
block to adult Gentiles who otherwise were disposed to accept 
the Jewish faith, and hberal-nunded Jews were sometimes ^ 
iviUmg, m speaal cases, not to enforce it ^ But it would be 
a mistake to imagme from Paul's language here, or m iv lo 
(where see note), that the Judaizers m Galatia had begun by 
pressing on Paul’s converts a certam measure of Jewish cere- 
' monial, and only held cucumcision before them as something 
to which they must ultimately attain if they were to be 
^ There is an interesting illustration in Josephus, AiUtqtt xx li 4- 
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' complete ’ m their rehgion (cf m 3, note) The Judaizers 
in Galatia were certainly not hberal-nunded on such a matter 
By accepting circumcision, they held, the Galatians would 
become mcorporated into God's holy people Israel , without 
it, they remamed outside, and could not inhent the Promise 
Paul Imew that they put this demand in the forefront , and 
when in verse 3 he says : ‘ I insist on this again,’ he probably 
indicates that the danger of such propaganda was present to 
his nund even when he was in Galatia, and that he had warned 
his converts at the time agamst it. 

Ag ains t the contentions of the Judaizers Paul has said all 
he wants to say by way of detailed argument drawn from 
history or from Scripture Now, as m iu 2 ff , he proceeds m 
a few short sentences to put the issue before his readers in its 
simplest and most vital form. In the first place, he says, if 
you accept orcumcision, Christ will be no use to you. As 
he states it here, Paul’s assertion is a sweeping one, and we 
can imagine many Jewish-Chnstians, however sympathetic to 
his general position, takmg strong exception to this Yet his 
contention is clear and imanswerable So far as Jemsh 
C hristians are concerned, he a p proves whole-heartedly of the ir 
c ontinuing the nte of cuc umcision, and that he ever advocated 
its aband onme nt was a sl^d 5 ’~(cf ~A.cts xxi 20 ffl)~ 1 bur^at 
Gentiies who fiad acc epted"~Chnstiamtv should afterwards 
under g o cucumcision as a me ans ot makmg Their salvation 
s ure,jwzs to ann ul God's g race, and to make Christ's deat h 
‘ useless ' (u 2TT^~T^ h^^ust chbos^between th ejtwo-syste^ 
of incorporation into God's family, not superimpose one on 
thFo^E 

In the second place, Paul goes on, no man can acknowledge 3 
the obhgation of circumcision without acknowledgmg m 
prmaple the obhgation to carry out the whole of the Law. 
This contention agam would have provoked dissent among 
some Jews as well as, Jewish-Chnsbans, and it would have 
been a shock to the Galatians, who, we may be sure, had no 
desue to incur such an obhgation, and had probably never 
had its possibihty put before them But for Paul, ]ust because 
he revels so thoroughly in the freedom that comes to those 
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who are not under law but under grace, i t follows with relent- 
less logic that to adnut the vahdity of legahsm m this one 
partic ulaF'is" tb ^dnut"ife" validity whole” ^cnlTce 
freedomTm one "’esiential, and you sacnfice it altoge^er 
4 Turning again "solemnly ~to~addfess""the Gdatians direct, 
Paul expands the thought of verse 2 regardmg the mcompati- 
bihty of the two systems. Seek to wm acceptance ivith God 
on a legahstic basis, and thereby you have both rendered 
Chnst’s work superfluous for you, and (what is more terrible) 
y qti ha ve cut yourselves off from Christ — cut 5 rourselv^ off,i le , 
from that umo n^ijrthe~ of God which is the very basis 
of y our incorpora,tmn mto^ His^oly people, "sb that you Eaw 
reodered y bume lyes cmtcasis Pa ul pictures the ‘"out cast ' 
cond liEonjpf jGrentiles_ m -Eph. 11 12 , and for himself he can 
imagine no more terrible fate than to be ' banished~Wom 
ChrKt ’ (Roni”" wnat Faul isTiefe depictmg jsjiot 
s chism withm the Ch nstijrTI^rowshipn^ut a defimte separa- 
t ion from it, an ap ost^~<^1[alImg away ’ And m depictmg 
it he dwells, not on the''im715urbn^e “tragedy of it 
this apostasy,’ he asserts, ‘ you have fallen away froin the 
sphets~~5f"GM*s~^fgce"( such'~asn s Teyealed'^ 'J esus”Chnst) , 
sa CTlSig~^ those bles sings and promi^ i;^(£j>e long to 
t hose who hve in it a n d.wSicE"ixe still ours ’ (such seems to be 
the imphcation of the sudden transition to ^e first person 

5 we) ‘ Why, while you turn to the flesh, we hve m the Spirit ; 
you set yourselves to keep God's law, we turn to Him m 
faith , and thus, while you bring yourselves under His con- 
demnation ' (cf iii. 10 ), ‘ and find yourselves without hope of 
satisfying His demands, we who still hve under grace wait 
with confidence for the fulfilment of the hope that we shall 
yet stand before Him and be acknowledged by Him as 
righteous ’ Thou gh the behever is * accepted as righteous ’ 
(‘ justified ’) here and now, he rehes on Christ to compl ete the 
g pob work that has been b ej ^n in ham, jnd to ‘ make h im 
nghteo us * so that he c an be accepted on the d^"dl~] adgment 

6 And so, rising agam to one of his greaf~Gelpits of vision, 
Paul proclaims, in words that to the Galatians must have 
rung out as a rallying-cry as they have done to succeedmg 
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when God comes to judge us He will ask, not whether m 
obe dient to~His law we have been circuiPci s ed~or nof,' 'gB t 
whether, m vie w of the revelation of His love , we have tiraed 
to'H un m~Taith The one thing that can make a imn'nght 
with God IS a fai tffThafis quickehedT htdTife^by a sense of 
(^d^loye TEeliest commentary on this verse is to be found" 
m Rom m 21-26 , v. i-ii 

7 Remonstrance now takes the form of a series of short pas- 
sionate ejaculations, almost aU mtroduced suddenly without 
any connectmg particle Verse 7 is literally : ‘ you were 
runmng well ' — a favourite metaphor with Paul (cf u. 2 , 
I Cor ix> 24 ff.) , it is imphed that there was a well-defined 
goal ahead, and the Galatians, who had had the Truth, 1 e of 
the Gospel (u 5 , cf u 14), set before them, knew that only by 
foUowmg the hne so marked out could they arrive there 
Why then this tragedy of a race broken ofi ? The apostle 
does not blame his converts , m a sharp question, uttered 
more by way of expostulation than from desire for an answer, 
he imp hes that so meone must have stopped their progress 
along the tiue hne~(the metapEm'behin'd" *lprev^'*~suggSts 
t hat th e roa(r~Sad Eee n'^'toni up or otherwise obstr ucte d). 

8 Certainly m adoptmg the hne thejTHadTiow” done, they were 
not foUowmg the leadmg of Hun (i e God) who had called 
and was still callmg them, 1 e to salvation (cf 1 6,1 Thess 
u 12) The imphcation is, as m the parable of the Tares, that 

9 ‘ some enemy hath done this ’ , and, quoting a fanuhar 
proverb, which he uses agam m x Cor. v 6, Paul remmds the 
Galatians that evil influence, msignificant m~its begimung, 

can'work i n'the'^dT vasCambimf^fTia ^^ ' 

10 PauTrefuses, however, to despair — ‘ I am confident in the 
Lord about you ' Every word here m the original has its 
own emphasis Both pronouns are stressed, as if to suggest 
‘ we know one another, you and I.* By msei±mg the words 
‘ m the Lord ’ (cf the note on ‘ m Christ,’ m. 14), Paul mdicates 
that mstead of regarding hfe from a purely human standpomt, 
which must often lead to pessimism and dismay, the behever, 
m virtue of his muon with the Lord, now looks at life as one 
who belongs to the Lord, and faces it m the strength of the 
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Lord , cf the ground for rejoicing in Phil iv 4 Hence in thfe 
present case Paul can express confidence I am persuaded 
that you will not go wrong. This last phrase is hterally 
that you will not take any other vtew — a vague expression which 
probably means that they will yet recognize the truth of what 
he has just been saymg, viz. that the path they are now 
pursmng is not the one that God was invitmg them to take. 
We are back where we were at 1 7 . ' certam mdividuals are 
unsettling you ’ , and he who unsettles you wiU have to answer 
before God for it, no matter who he is. The apostle's language 
at this point is purposely indefimte it is unnecessary to see 
in it a veiled reference to some individual who was a leadmg 
spint m the Judaizing movement What Paul has m mind, 
no doubt, is that these Judaizers were aU Christians like him- 
self, and some of them were perhaps men of honour and 
prestige ; yet in the end no such consideration wdl save a man 
who causes one of the httle ones to stumble (cf note on verse 12) 
There follows here a sudden outburst, deahng with a very i 
personal matter (the first personal pronoun is emphatic) 
Paul's opponents had evidently been saymg that he himself 
was still preachmg circumcision, 1 e makmg membership m 
the Je^vlsh people a precondition of salvation. This sentence 
raises many problems (a) What foundation there can possibly 
have been for such an allegation would have been clearer to 
Paul’s readers than it is to us While den3ang that circum- 
cision was obhgatory for Gentries, Paul certamly held that 
Je\vish-Chnstians, like other Jews, should contmue the nte, 
and, as regards the offspring of mixed marnages, we have m 
Acts XVI I ff an instance (occumng shortly after this, if we 
date the Epistle before the Council) of his arrangmg, m view 
of pubhc opinion, to circumcise even an adult In other 
words, he was eager that Jewish-Chnstians, so far as was 
possibl^witnout compromisihg t£ell)£nstian posiB oh , shoul d 
n ot de nationalize thems elves or give unnecessary oSen ce to 
their brethren Such a position, of course, offered abund^t 
occasion"fordispute (cf the case of Titus, n. 3), and lent itself 
easily to misrepresentation (cf the accusation of ‘ man- 
pleasmg 'mi 10) , but it provided no real basis for a charge 
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of inconsistency Circumcision, for Paul, had y^ ^ig_Jg__a 
nationaJ_^n^ , i ^ had none as a precondition of jdx^on 
(J) The allegation took the form that Paul was shll preaching 
circumcision Why ‘ still ’ ^ This does not imply (as is some- 
times urged m view of the succeedmg phrase, ‘ still bemg 
persecuted ’) that there was a period after his conversion 
when Paul’s position was a narrowly Jewish -Christian one , 
the comparison is rather with the preaching of his pre-Chnstian 
days, when m his zeal for Judaism he refused to allow the 
possibihty of salvation outside its pale, (c) Quietly claiming 
the sympathy of his converts (‘ brothers *), Paul answers the 
charge by mdignantly askmg them why he is still being perse- 
cuted. Agam, we may ask, why ‘ still ’ ? Paul’s pom t. would 
seem t o be that ^ opponents are not consistent in_their 
attad^ on hi m. ‘ They 15ega5“b^persecuting " me for not 
d emandmg t£art~~ Gentde~"converts~"shbuld"~ be‘ "cffcum cijed 
Now they insmuatelEaFaF bearF I recognize nec^ity of 
circiMasionT'a^d'^metim '^' en^^ Jjt The y can not h ave 
it both ways If they themselves beheve that I do preach 
cifcrmcislon, why do they go on persecutmg me for not 
preachmg it ? ’ 

Paul follows this up by an appeal to the stumbhng-block of 
the cross. In two ways the cross was a stumbhng-block to the 
Jews In the hrst place a cfucifiecl personW^as" accufseS ' 
(lii 13)7 Md~ tKaf~G dd's hre"ssiah- should be' crucified seelfled 
too monst rous to_be ^he vable, (cf i CoF~i "zj) 'Burihis 
eccentridty of Christian behef might ha ve beec^^mre^if 
C hristi a ns had not gone on to declar e thaTthrough the death 
of ~the Messiah on~the cross there had^ eeh opmedlipT^e n to 
tlmse outside Judais m, a new way of sa lvation w^ch entirely 
a brogat^'The oigr~demand for circu mcision and~obediehce to 
theXaw It is m this second sense, viz that fai^m¥ crucifie d' 
Sa ^ur provides an alte mative~to the ngid demand s of the 
oH covenant, that Pa ul employs the phrase here ^The trans- 
lation mterprets Paul’s language as ironical ‘ Do you mean 
to teU me that I have dropped from my preachmg the ele- 
ment m it that most of all provoked opposition ? ’ But it is 
preferable to regard it as severely logical ‘ If I am preachmg 
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the necessity for circumcision (which, of course, I am not), 
theu the old objection raised agamst me, viz. that my preach- 
mg of the cross makes arcumcision no longer necessary, has 
entirely lost its force.' 

The charge has stirred Paul to th e depths , and now th ere 12 
bursts from him one of the bitterest ahd~cdirsest expressions 
to Ee"fouhd~m~ all h i s let^ rs^' The word which he uses (lit 
‘ cut ' tfieniieives ofi ’) conveys a far deeper significance than 
that those troublers should cut themselves off from the Church 
(cf. Authorized Version, Revised Version) As the ancient 
Greek Fathers recognized, it carries ivith it th e_rdea.af castrahon 
— a practice which, as Gentile converts knew full well, was" 
enjomed m certam heathen rehgions (eg for the pnests of 
Cybele), but which, as Paul meant to remind the Judaizers, 
was abhorrent to the God of Israel, so that anything approach - 
mg to it mvolved exclusion from * ih& co 7 tgregatton of the Lo rd ’ 
( Dent xxm i) If these men, he argues, think that God is 
well pleased with the use of the knife, why do they not make 
a thorough use of it and get themselves castrated ^ It is just 
possible that Paul, in givmg vent to this terrible thought, has 
been influenced by the recollection of a no less ternble word 
of the Lord against those who cause one of His ' httle ones ’ 

(i e believers in general) to stumble, which is followed in the 
gospel-tradition by a stem mjunction that whatever is a 
cause of stiimbhng to oneself is mthlessly to he.cut off (Mark 
ix. 42 ff ) But however his mind worked, we can see here 
agam (cf notes on iv 9 ; v. i) how for Paul there were certain 
elements m the Jewish rehgiou which might mdeed have value 
as disciplines or national customs, but which deserved, when 
they were mterpreted as necessary for a right relation with 
God, to be classed as heathenish And with regard to cucum- 
dsion we may set alongside this passage the equally bmtal 
language of Phil, ih 2 ff , which suggests that while the 
Christians have spiritualized cucumcision, the Jews (by limit- 
ing it to a physical act) have made it no better than ‘ mcision,’ 
mutilation. 
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the exegesis of the Epistle, for our answer to it ^vlll determine 
our view of the circumstances m which the apostle was placed 
when he wrote this great letter, of the stage he had reached 
in his thinking and missionary activity, and of the develop- 
ment of that opposition which pursued him throughout all 
his mmistry 

Various possible dates 

If, as seems the natural mterpretation of iv. 13, the apostle 
had paid two visits to the Galatian churches, then on the N. 
Galatian theory the epistle was not written till some time after 
the visit of Acts xvm 23 — ^1 e it cannot have been ^v^tten 
before his ministry m Ephesus (Acts xix ) 

On the S Galatian theory, on the other hand, the second 
visit may either be that referred to m Acts xvi 6, or (to go 
further back) it may be equated with the return visit on 
the first missionary journey (Acts xiv 21). A more precise 
dating requires that we determme whether the Epistle was 
written very soon after the completion of the first missionary 
journey, or at some time durmg (or subsequent to) the second 
missionary journey. P ut otherwise, the question is : was, it 
wnttgnji.efoi g or a fter the Apostohc Council at Jerusale m of 
An ^ XV ^ 

Is the visit to Jerusalem in Galatians it i-io to he identified 
with that in Acts xv or with that in Acts xi 30 ? 

The Epistle must clearly be later than the latest event 
recorded m it , and as criticism for long mamtained, with 
scarcely a dissentient voice, that Paul's secondrvisit~to~ Jmr- 
Salem recorded m Gal, u ' was~'bb^6 eiIy~t £i^~same~TLS~tlie 
one paid at tne time ol tUe Council of Acts xv , i t wasl jga r ded 
as established" beyond caviiltiat Galatians was lat er ^an the 
Council A nother view, howev e r, which has of late foim a 
i ncreasing support m Bn tam Sd'Amenca (it has been adopted 
by Ramsay, Streeter, BurSftT^ and is the view mamtamed m 
this Commentary) is that the visit of G al _ u correspon ds 

1 Professor Kirsopp Lake also supported it strongly in his Earlter EpxstJes of 
St Paul ; but in Vol V. of the Beginnings of Christianity he has gone over to the 
view that Acts xi. 30 and Acts xv give two presentations of one and the same 
visit (seep xxiv) 
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V 13-15 ; True freedom will manifest itself, not in selfish 
indulgence, but in loving service 

13 Brothers, you were called to be free ; only, do not make your 

freedom an opening for the flesh, but serve one another 

14 m love. For the entire Law is summed up in one word, 

15 in You must love your neighbour as yourself (whereas, 
if you snap at each other and prey upon each other, take 
care in case you destroy one another). 

13 Brothers, you were called to be free. This is m essence the 
same emphatic declaration as (foUowmg the mterpretation of 
that verse given m the commentary) we found m verse i. 
In each case it is the summmg up of a position already estab- 
hshed. which becomes in turn the text for a practical appeal. 
As m verses i ff the appeal had been that those who have 
been set free should not relapse mto the bondage of legalism, 
so here it is that they should realize the true nature and 
implications of Chnstian freedom. 

Freedom is not to be made an _opening for th e fle sh. _The 
w ord trans lat ed ' .qpgnmg.* (ht a place f or ]umpmg-off or 
r unmng o ut, and hence used in_mlita]y^lmguag^as a * bas e 
oroperaHon^ 7 Ts~a”favourite with Paul ,, whpjalonejof 
T estament wntefs "uses^it. He recognizes that, if free dom be 
in terpreted m erelv_as_ the_.remo val of restradnt , 'J:he„flg§h ' 
will immediately seiz e t he opportumty to break ou t Paul is 
to have more to say on ‘ the flesh ' before this chapter ends 
(cf p xl.) As maybe seen from the contrast which immediately 
follows, it is ch aractenstic of the flesh to be selfi sh , whereas 
where foi)^reig ns,~she '*~seeket £uiot her ow n ’ (i Cor xm ”5) 
The lengths to ^icETthe flesSTmll go if an openmg is provided 
a re to b e descnbed l ater m verses iq ff , where we shall see 
that not air the dee^ of the flesh are what we would call 
fleshly mdulgences , but here Paul is deahng rather with the 
general pnnciple that Chnstian freedom, so far from implymg 
lack of restramt, is the acceptance of a new but glad and 
wilhng servitude, accordmg to which, with love _as_ a mot ive 
powe r m our hearts, we seek not to pleas e ourselves but .t o 
s ^e one another . 
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The line which Paul’s argument follows here is interesting 
and significant. He does not develop, as he might have been 
eicpected to do, the theological argument that for the Christian 
Chnst takes the place of the Law, so that there is still a law 
for him to keep, viz. that ' law of Christ ’ of which he speaks 
in vi 2 His concern is rather ivith the processes which go 
on in the Christian soul — the door of hberty has been opened, 
not that through it the desires of the flesh may break out in 
a not of selfishness, but that through it there may enter in a 
new power (to be described later as ‘ the Spirit ’) leadmg us 
in love to a life of mutual service. Apart from a phrase m 
verse 6, there is nothmg in the immediately precedmg context 
to prepare the way for this reference to love , and we must 
recognize therefore that what Paul is here appealing to is 
t hat common basis of faith ^d practice on which all Christians 
o ught to be united (cf . the introduction of the word brothers 
at the beginning of the verse), viz that God in Christ has 
shown His redeeming love for men,''^nHHfiat~Oiose ''who~ are 
Christ’s ought therefore to love one another The Greek 
speaks of ' the love,’ 1 e that love which ii*fEe unifymg bond 
among Christians : we may bring out the force of the article 
by the translation ' Christian love,’ The prepositional phrase 
(similar to what was used in verse 6 — see the commentary on 
that verse) implies the motive power which urges to service 
rather than the spirit in which the service is rendered, ‘through 
Christian love ’ rather than ‘ in love ’ ; the spint of love hav- 
mg been qmckened in their hearts, Christians are impelled to 
serve one another. And when Paul s peaks of 'serving one 
another * he means more than * helping one another,’ as would i 
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masters , our life, like that of our Lord, must be a hfe spent 
uTtHe" serYicepTourKetlffeirT^f OTTrjhe^l^ndi^^ 

I IS no longer operative, Jhere_h^.^tered^jnto,om_live^the 
L nevTconstminihg Jorc^of Christian love 
14 "^lu^aiTtiiought IS expressed forcibly m the verse which 
follows Some doubt may be felt regardmg the precise mean- 
mg Is it that, regarded as an expression of the mmd and will 
of the legislator, the entire Law can be comprehensively 
summed up m one word, or that, from the stand-pomt of those 
who have to keep the Law, there is one provision by fulfilling 
which we may claim to have fulfilled the whole ? Probably 
the latter is what Paul has m mind In any case there is an 
emphatic contrast between the entire Law and the one word. 
T he word to w hich Pau l appeals is found in Lev xix 18, th e 
c ontext of whi ch show s that ^ its o ngmal refe rence it mere ly 
enjomed love towards brother-mero^s^'dr’the co mmuni ty 
of li ra el.JlB uO^iB, wEo'savnnl^eTeH the two grea t 
c ommandmen ts on which all else depended^ naturally opene d 
the door to a wider mterpretation (cf ' th e story ^ofjhg Good 
Samaritan, Luke x 29 if ) , and~among His followers it is 
probable^that the Judaizers, while not disposed to accept 
Paul’s mterpretation of Gentde freedom m relation to the 
Law as a whole, would have agreed with hun m mterpretmg 
this word as enjoimng ^he love of Gentile no less than of 
brother- Jew 

The sentence is a significant remmder that for Paul there 
is a Law which Chnstians can and must keep (cf vi 2, and 
Introduction, p hu ) 

15 The positive mjimction to love and service is enforced by 
a closmg word of warning agamst exhibitions of the contrary 
spirit If mstead of loving one another as Chnstians we 
' bite ’ and ' devour ' one another like wild animals, the result 
IS not mutual helpfulness but mutual destruction Paul tact- 
fully puts the case hypothetically, but we may be sure that 
he beheves that these conditions actually exist , and no doubt 
he is thinkmg, not merely of petty and personal nvalnes 
between Christian neighbours, but of the odium theologicum 
which he hears is rendmg asunder his Galatian churches If 
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so, we have fresh evidence that the Galatian controversy was 
more than an academic one between Paul and the Judaizers , 
it had already let loose tides of passion and vindictiveness 
among the G^atians themselves. For these results Paul does 
not blame one party more than another : the Christian law 
of love IS bindmg on all, and all alike must be concerned to 
see that it is honoured and be gneved when it is forgotten or 
disobeyed. 

V. 16-18 ; The flesh must be brought into subjection to the Spirit 

I mean, lead the life of the Spirit ; then you will never satisfy 16 
the passions of the flesh. For the passion of the flesh is 17 
agamst the Spirit, and the passion of the Spirit agamst 
the flesh — the two are at issue, so that you are not free 
to do as you please. If you are under the sway of the 18 
Spirit, you are not under the Law. 

Havmg urged in the precedmg section that Christian love 16 
forbids the tummg of Christ-won freedom into hcence, Paul 
now assures his readers that they will be secure against this 
temptation if they lead the life of the Spirit, i e if they allow 
their conduct to be regulated by the Spint of God There 
has been no reference to the Spirit since verse 5, so that 
clearly this new appeal does not follow from the other by a 
process of logic , rather Paul is emphasizmg the same rehgious 
contention as before, only he approaches it now from a new 
angle The ejaculatory I mean is a reminder that he is not 
writing a logical treatise, but addressmg a passionate appeal 
to hving men and women 

The emphatic note in the new appeal is the Spiri t— this is 
made very clear by the order of the words m the on ginal , 
a nd the place of the Sp irit m t ^ Christian life, es pecially m 
r elation to TEe^fles h^ jrto'BrPauTs theih Orom now till vi^io , 
which practically closes the argu ment of ^e Epistle Th^e 
whose daily life and conduct is contfofled”^ the Spmt will, 
he says, never satisfy the passions of the flesh. Though the 
Greek might be mterpreted as an emphatic command (‘ and see 
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masters , our life, like that of our Lord, must be a hfe spent 
in" the" service'oTourlBfeflifenT’f orn3h£^^^^^ 

^ IS no^lon^r op^ratiyi^ J;here^,has^te^_into„qurJivesJlie 
L nevTconsffainihg^for^of Chnsti^ love. 

14 ^^hiTlast thought is expressed forcibly m the verse which 
follows Some doubt may be felt regarding the precise mean- 
mg Is it that, regarded as an expression of the mmd and will 
of the legislator, the entire Law can be comprehensively 
summed up m one word, or that, from the stand-pomt of those 
who have to keep the Law, there is one provision by fulfilling 
which we may claim to have fulfilled the whole ? Probably 
the latter is what Paul has m mmd In any case there is an 
emphatic contrast between the entire Law and the one word. 
T he word to which Paul ap peals is found m Lev xix 18, th e 
context of which shows that~in~iti~onginal referent it merely 
en]omed love towards brother-mernbers'^r'tHe” comm uiu ty 
oTIsra e^ BuFJesus, ^^o s ayTmThe text^ ne olThe two grea t 
comma ndme nts on which' all e lse depended, naturaIl y_op^d 
t he door to a w ider interpretation (cT~the story of t he Good 
Samaritan, Luke x 29 ff.) ; and amongTiis followers it is 
pTdbable^that the Judaizers, while not disposed to accept 
Paul’s mterpretation of Gentile freedom m relation to the 
Law as a whole, would have agreed with him m mterpretmg 
this word as enjommg ^;he love of Gentile no less than of 
brother- Jew 

The sentence is a significant remmder that for Paul there 
IS a Law which Chnstians can and must keep (cf vi 2, and 
Introduction, p Im ). 

15 The positive mjunction to love and service is enforced by 
a closmg word of wammg agamst exhibitions of the contrary 
spirit If mstead of lovmg one another as Chnstians we 
‘ bite ' and ' devour ’ one another like wild anunals, the result 
is not mutual helpfulness but mutual destruction Paul tact- 
fully puts the case hypothetically, but we may be sure that 
he beheves that these conditions actually exist , and no doubt 
he IS thinkmg, not merely of petty and personal nvalnes 
between Christian neighbours, but of the odtuin theologicum 
which he hears is rendmg asimder his Galatian churches If 
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so, we have fresh evidence that the Galatian controversy was 
more than an academic one between Paul and the Judaizers , 
it had already let loose tides of passion and vmdictiveness 
among the Galatians themselves For these results Paul does 
not blame one party more than another the Christian law 
of love is bmdmg on all, and all alike must be concerned to 
see that it is honoured and be gneved when it is forgotten or 
disobeyed. 


V 16-18 : The flesh must he brought into subjection to the Spirit 

I mean, lead the life of the Spirit ; then you will never satisfy 16 
the passions of the flesh. For the passion of the flesh is 17 
against the Spirit, and the passion of the Spirit against 
the flesh — the two are at issue, so that you are not free 
to do as you please. If you are under the sway of the 18 
Spint, you are not under the Law. 


Havmg urged in the preceding section that Christian love 16 
forbids the turmng of Christ-won freedom into hcence, Paul 
now assures his readers that they will be secure agamst this 
temptation if they lead the life of the Spirit, 1 e if they allow 
their conduct to be regulated by the Spirit of God There 
has been no reference to the Spint smce verse 5, so that 
clearly this new appeal does not follow from the other by a 
process of logic ; rather Paul is emphasizmg the same rehgious 
contention as before, only he approaches it now from a new 
^gle The ejaculatory I mean is a remmder that he is not 
JiTitmg a logical treatise, but addressmg a passionate appeal 
to hvmg men and women 

* ^6 emphati_c_note m the new ap peal is the Spir it— this is 
ma e ver y^dear by the order of t he_wo rds m the ^original , 
^q the plac e of theSpint in the Chnstian hfe, especially in 

^ Vl^IO , 

-H ^tically closes the ar miment of the Epistle Those 
ose daily hfe and conduct is controlled by the Spint will, 

Gr satisfy the passions of the flesh. Though the 

ce might be mterpreted as an emphatic command (‘ and see 
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that you do not satisfy ’ , so Authorized Version margin, ' fulfil 
not '), it IS far more naturally taken (as m the translation) 
as a confident declaration — the flesh \vill assert itself, but its 
desires wiU never reach fulfilment. The phrase * passions of 
the flesh ’ ought not to mislead the reader into thmkmg that 
Paul refers here specially to sensuahty — ^]ust as ‘ the flesh ' 
means more than the body, includmg all that belongs to the 
natural man, so too the word translated ‘ passions ’ means 
something far less than ' lusts ’ (cf Authorized Version), 
denotmg m fact any land of desire, good or bad (passion 
belongs even to the Spirit, verse 17), though it comes to be 
associated more particularly with what is evil 
Throughout this passage it is important to remember that 
Paul IS wntmg to Christians, 1 e to men who have received 
the Spirit of God , and m every reference to the Spint it is 
the divme Spint that is thought of It is true that m the 
experience of Chnstians the Spint becomes so real a possession 
that It is accepted as part of their very being, a far more 
mtimate part of themselves than the flesh m which they still 
hve (cf u 20) , but even so it always in the New Testament 
implies the divme Spint, given by God as an endowment to 
those who are able to receive it, never merely the human 
spint m the sense of somethmg which belongs to man as man. 
Paul wishes the Galatians to remember that, els Chnstians, 
they have received the Spint of God, which is now for them 
the supreme energizmg and regulative force in their hves 
There is therefore no danger of their Chnstian hberty degene- 
rating mto libertinism if they lead the life of the Spint. 

17 So long of course as the Chnstian is m the flesh there is 

b ound to~be iii~lus soul a conflict between flesh and Spint, 

and wi th th i s conflict VauPprdceeds hdw"to 'Seal It is well 

to note that from the very nature ofthelcaselfie conflict here 

referred to falls mto a different category from that which 

goes on m the soul of the natural man, who finds that, even 

when he wills the good, he cannot adequately perform it 

(cf Rom vu ) In the Romans passage Pa ul is dealmg 

purely -vnth human psycholog y, an^ with the helplessne ss.jaf 

mere idealism divorced from the savmg power of God. Ther e 
— - 
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IS no refere nce_in_that„passage _to„l.tlie_Spirit.’ Here, onjiie 
other hand, the power of the Spirit is the dominant idea, and 
■v^at Paul is'concefned^vifKisjiorKmn^psj^lmlc^ as^^, 
b^^tSe~H i^e work of s^ctification 
The precise reasoning liTvere^eTcTTias been much disputed, 
especially as regards the concluding clause Is Paul here 
descnbmg, quite objectively, first one side, then the other, 
m this dire spiritual conflict ? Is his argument, in other 
words, that, as the Spirit has desires of one kind and the flesh 
desires of a wholly contrary kmd, the Christian himself, in 
whom these two forces strive for mastery, is pulled first in 
one direcbon, then m the other, but is never free to advance 
along either hue, the flesh checkmg him when he seeks to 
obey the Spirit, the Spmt likewise checking him when he 
seeks to obey the flesh ? Such an interpretation leaves some- 
thmg to be desired Even though the phrase ‘ to do as you 
please ’ means hterally ‘ to do as you will to do,’ it is a forced 
mterpretation to deduce from these concludmg words a two- 
fold meaning, as if they imphed ‘ you are not free to follow 
the dictates either of the flesh or of the Spmt ’ But a still 
more serious objection is that if Paul had meant to depict 
flesh and Spmt as waging an indecisive battle in the soul, he 
must surely, m a context like the present, have gone on to 
say somethmg about the final issue The very dogmatism of 
the previous assertion : You will never satisfythe passions of 
the flesh, ought to remmd us, if remmder were needed, that 
Paul could not descnbe flesh and Spirit (the latter bemg the 
divine Spirit imparted to man) as if they were wagmg war on 
equal terms, with no assurance that the Spmt would emerge 
triumphant To Paul the very fact that his converts h ave 
re ceived the Spmt is a guarantee that (unless, of course, they 
d eliberatelv turn against it a n d dnve it out) they will be pe r- 
f ectly able, in the power of the Spmt, to check and subd ue 
th e passions of the.flesh. \Vhat, therefore, we have m v. 17 
is not the description of an equal and mdecisive combat, but 
a bold and confident declaration that, though the flesh asserts 
its desues m opposition to the Spmt (this is admitted, but 
only as the statement of a prelimmary and subsidiary truth), 
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nevertheless (and here follows the main contention) the Spint 
asserts its desires m opposition to the flesh, the two being m 
each case at issue one with the other. And what now follows 
IS added, not as applymg to both clauses equally, but wth 
defimte reference to the restraint which the Spint exercises 
on the flesh The Spint, says Paul, sets itself against the 
flesh, with the result that (or the sense may be, m accordance 
with a more hteral mterpretation of the Greek, so as to secure 
that, as if to denote the purpose of the Spint’s action rather 
than the result) yqu_are not free to do as you please. By 
' domg as you please ’ Paul means ‘ acting as you woj^ act 
if ybu~considered merely_the dictate^of t he flesh.* Such 
freedoin of acfioh is^eb^^ed for you if you l ive m the Spint. 
And so, lookmg back over the whole sentence, we see that it 
is not mtended to give merely a vivid picture of the action 
and reaction of two contendmg forces m the soul (such a 
picture, while natural m Rom vu., would have required some- 
thmg more to complete it m the midst of an eager personal 
appeal) , it is introduced rather as a justification of the asser- 
tion which had been so confidently made in v. i6, that if 
men walk in the Spint they ivill never satisfy the passions of 
the flesh 

In all this, however, Paul does not forget how temble 
the menace of the flesh may be even m the fives of behevers ; 
the struggle may be a long and mdecisive one, may even be 
one m which the flesh achieves supremacy, unless the behever, 
mto whose life the Spint has come, 3aelds his life fully to the 
l8 Spirit’s dommation. He must come under the sway of the 
Spint, ht. be led by the Spint Paul uses the same phrase 
agam m Rom vu 14. Similarly m verse 16 he speaks of 
leading the life of the Spirit, cf also verse 25. And this 
thought of being led by the Spint, implymg that the Spint is 
a livmg, active and personal power, is here espeaally appro - 
pnate in view of the contrast which immediately follows 
between the Spint and the Law. If you are led by the Spint, 
you are not under the Law. In this characteristic utterance 
Paul sums up this section of his appeal And the sudden 
mtroduction of a reference to the Law, hke the other reference 
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in verse 14, is a reminder that even m this more practical part 
of the Epistle the old issue is still the dommating one The 
Galatians had been led by the Judaizers to beheve that, as 
God demands moral conduct from His worshippers, their one 
safeguard against becoming slaves to the flesh was to order 
then hves accordmg to the ordinances of the written Law. 
Paul, equally concerned about morahty, asserts that behevers 
a re called by God to order their hves in accordance with th e 
g uidance of His h\in g Spirit, and that tho se who do so have 
a perfectly adeq ua te safe guard~~agmhst satisfymg the passio ns 
of flesh (verse 16) If you know the life of the Spmt with 
its safeguards, you neither require nor recognize the safeguards 
of the Law. 

As m vanous other dicta in which he sums up a position 
(eg 111. 7, 29 , iv 7), Paul expresses himself m this verse 
with smgular force and conciseness In the Greek neither 
Spini nor Law is preceded by the defimte article, so that while 
the particular case of the Galatians is still m view, Paul rises 
above it into the statement of a general proposition When 
you at tam to a relation with God which is truly spin tuainj^i 
pass m to a sp here m which leg ahs m in any shape or form no 
l ongei hb lds^ sway:. As has been argued m chaps m and iv., 
is for servants , but if we know ours elves no longer 
servan ts, but free-bom sons, our rela tionship must express 
its ^ not m leg al obedien ce but in spm^ al afimity' As~Faul 
says m Rom. vm 14, ‘ those who are guided by^od's Spint 
are God’s sons ' 


V 19-24 How life differs in practice according as the flesn or 
the Spirit is dominant 

Now the deeds of the flesh are quite obvious, such as sexual ig 
vice, impunty, sensuality, magic, idolatry, quarrels, dis-20 
sension, jealousy, temper, rivalry, factions, party-spint, 
envy, [murder], drinkmg bouts, revelry, and the like ; I tell 21 
you beforehand as I have told you already, that people 
who mdulge in such practices will never inherit the 
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the visit narrated in Ac^ 30, when Baraabas „and 
we nt up TO tfi a contnbution f rom tfieXhristians in Antioch 
to rSie^ distress among the Je^ffCErStians of Jerusalem. 
I f t£ii^econd^^ ge^^(^tab~IishedriF becomes possi ble ~pn ~the 
S Galatian theor y (it may even be'sard tliat it becomes essen- 
ti S) to date" Jalatian ^s befor e"tBe ~Apos£olic^Council^ wh^ the 
apostle paid a third vi^t^eiT^al^ On this view G^atians 
is e arlier tha n the Thessalom an Ep^ties, which were not 
^ wfibEeh' till"tSe seco nd nussionary joum^ It becomes, in 
' "" f^. t he earh^^ f all the_Pa uli ne Epiiff^ 

luose who identify Gal ii with Acts xv find their imtial 
(and in the end their mam) justification m the alleged simil- 
anty m the circumstances of the two visits In each case we 
have Barnabas and Paul consultmg with the Jerusalem leaders 
on the question of the admission of Gentiles to the Christian 
Fellowship, and m each case they win then way in the face 
of vehement opposition But the resemblances can be over- 
stressed , there are differences which are even more stnkmg 
than the resemblances , and with regard to the visit of Acts 
xi 30 it may be claimed that there too we have Barnabas and 
Paul gomg up to Jerusalem, and that what we know about 
that visit makes it certainly not impossible (but rather, as 
we shall see, makes it probable) that it provides the true setting 
for the events of Gal ii i-io. 

Objections to identifying Gal, 11 with Acts xv 
W At the outset the r e is this fact to whi ch due weight mus t 
b e_ given If ther e, is _one p assage ino're than another m his 
Epistles where Paul is statme uhchalleneeable~facts. it 

• ^ I — ^ ^ ■ " I ■»»C— ^ 

I S m tjai 1 and ._n Faced with bitter misrepresentations 
regardmg his relations with the Jerusedem ' authonties ’ he 
sets himself to state his case with a fearless regard for accuracy 
and truth ‘ I am wntmg you the sheer truth, I swear it 
before God 1 ’ he says in i 20 He begins by teUmg how, 
some three years after his conversion, he went up to Jerusalem 
from Damascus — an account which agrees in general with 
that given m Acts ix Then ‘ after fourteen years,’ he says, 
^ It is mteresting to note that this dating was accepted by Calvin 
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nevertheless (and here follows the main contention) the Spint 
asserts its desires in opposition to the flesh, the two being m 
each case at issue one with the other. And what now follows 
is added, not as appljnng to both clauses equally, but with 
definite reference to the restraint which the Spirit exercises 
on the flesh The Spint, says Paul, sets itself against the 
flesh, with the result that (or the sense may be, m accordance 
with a more hteral mterpretation of the Greek, so as to secure 
that, as if to denote the -purpose of the Spint's action rather 
than the result) you^^e not free to do as you please. 

' domg as you please ’ Paid me^s"' acting as you__woifld act 
if you" considered merely the dictates of"the flesh * Such 
fr eedon rof~action~is.debarred for you if you live in the Spint. 
And so, lookmg back over the whole sentence, we see that it 
is not mtended to give merely a vivid picture of the action 
and reaction of two contendmg forces m the soul (such a 
picture, while natural m Rom vu , would have required some- 
thing more to complete it m the midst of an eager personal 
appeal) , it is introduced rather as a justification of the asser- 
tion which had been so confidently made in v. i6, that if 
men walk in the Spint they will never satisfy the passions of 
the flesh 

In all this, however, Paul does not forget how temble 
the menace of the flesh may be even m the hves of behevers * 
the struggle may be a long and indecisive one, may even be 
one in which the flesh achieves supremacy, unless the behever, 
into whose life the Spirit has come, yields his life fully to the 
i8 Spint’s domination He must come under the sway of the 
Spirit, ht. led hy the Spint Paul uses the same phrase 
again m Rom vii 14. Similarly m verse 16 he speaks of 
leading the life of the Spirit, cf. also verse 25. And this 
thought of bemg led by the Spirit, unplymg that the Spint is 
a livmg, active and personal power, is here espeaally appro - 
pnate m view of the contrast which immediately follows 
between the Spirit and the Law. If you are led by the Spirit, 
you are not imder the Law. In this characteristic, utterance 
Paul sums up this section of his appeaL And the sudden 
mtroduction of a reference to the Law, hke the other reference 
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in verse 14, is a reminder that even m this more practical part 
of the Epistle the old issue is still the dommatmg one The 
Galatians had been led by the Judaizers to beheve that, as 
God demands moral conduct from His worshippers, their one 
safeguard against becommg slaves to the flesh was to order 
their hves accordmg to the ordmances of the wntten Law. 
Paul, equally concerned about morahty, asserts that behevers 
are called by God to order their lives in accordance with th e 
gmdance of H is hvmg S pirit, and that tho se who do so have 
^ pgrfectly adequat e safegua rcTag m hsf'satisfinng the passio ns 
of jhe fles h (verse 16) If you know the hfe of the Spmt with 
its safeguar'ds, you neither require nor recognize the safeguards 
of the Law 

As m various other dicta m which he sums up a position 
(e g in. 7, 29 , iv. 7), Paul expresses himself in this verse 
with smgular force and conciseness In the Greek neither 
Spini nor Law is preceded by the defimte article, so that while 
the particular case of the Galatians is still m view, Paul rises 
above it into the statement of a general proposition When 
you attam to a relation with God which is truly s puntualLvou 
pass m to a sp here m which legalism in any shape or form .no 
l onger holds sy ay. As has been argued in chaps m and iv , 
l aw is for servants . but if we kno w ourselves no loiter 
serva nts, but free-bom sons, our relationsinp must express 
iteelT not in leg ed obe dience but in spintuaTafiBnity As~Paul 
says m Rom vm 14, ‘ those who~are"guided by”&od's Spirit 
are God’s sons ' 


V 19-24 . How hfe differs tn frachce according as the flesh, or 
the Spirit is dominant 

Now the deeds of the flesh are qmte obvious, such as sexual 19 
vice, impurity, sensuality, magic, idolatry, quarrels, dis- 20 
sension, jealousy, temper, rivalry, factions, party-spint, 
envy, [murder], drinking bouts, revelry, and the like ; I tell 21 
you beforehand as I have told you already, that people 
who mdulge in such practices will never inherit the 
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22 Realm of God. But the harvest of the Spirit is love , joy, 

23 peace, good temper, kindlmessj generosity, ^dehty, 
gentleness, self-control : there is no law against those 

24 who practise such thmgs. Now those who belong to 
Christ* have crucified the flesh with its emotions and 
passions. 

• On V 24 see note on p. 195 

19 Paul’s argument now becomes concrete He gives a cata- 
logue lUustratmg what he calls the deeds of the flesh — 1 e evil 
practices m which man mdulges when, without any regard 
to God, he is swayed merely by his own passions and desires 
We shall look first at the list itself, and then consider how it 
is related to Paul’s argument as a whole. 

The list need not have been constructed accordmg to any 
very definite principle, yet apparently it falls mto four divi- 
sions (1) Fust come sexua l vice, impurity, sensuality — all 
tl uee no doubt refemn g ^ sexual s^^ Sensuality (‘ lasci'^ous- 
ness,’ Authorized Version and Revised Version) imphes con- 
duct unrestramed by any considerations of propnety (u ) 

20 Idol atry and ma gic (‘ sorcery,' Revised Version , ' witch^craft,' 
Au 5 iorized Version) suggest practices c harac tens tic of^^athen 
rehgion, and mcompati ble with the pure religion of the ^int. 
TEe"Book of Acts gives various iiisfahce^oTrelipous "sorcery 
(vm. 9 ; xm 8 , xix. 13) (m ) Quarrels , dis sension , jealousy , 
t emper, rivalry, factions, par^-spint. envy, Tmutderi. — Here 
we havens of^self-assertion and strif e, at varia nce withjfre 
spOTFar^m^rfioo 3 "'‘TGp£Ee~? 5 eek'aUT£ese words except 
the second and tSrd are m the' plural, denoting repeated 
exhibitions of the evil m question The word translated 
rivalry is difficult Ongmally connotmg the conduct of a 
hueling, it acquired the meanmg of ‘workmg zealously for 
one’s own mterest ' Lightfoot traces m the words in this 
section a gradation m mtensity, ‘ envyings ' bemg ' a grosser 
breach of chanty than any hitherto mentioned, the wish to 

21 depnve another of what he has ' Murder would provide a 
natural climax to such a hst — ^it is mentioned after ' envying ’ 
in Rom. 1. 29, but the best MSS. oimt it here, (iv.) Drinkin g 
b outs, revelry — sm s _of i ntemp erance, in which the s pint o f 
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conviviality is ca rried so far as to involve conduct that is < 
(iegrading 

~rists“ 7 )f vices occur frequently in Paul's Epistles, eg. 
Rom i 29 ff. : 2 Cor. xu. 20 ff , Eph v 3 ff ,'^Col iu. 5 ff. 
Such hsts have an mterestmg history, going far back before 
the rise of Chnstiamty , and Paul was already familiar with 
them Judaism m the Dispersion looked with horror on the 
depravity of the heathen world , and while it taught its own 
adherents to abstam rehgiously from certam forms of conduct 
current among their Gentile neighbours, it also, both by its 
preachmg and by its hterature (as e g m the Book of Wisdom, 
a wntmg with which Paul shows familjanty), proclaimed its 
behef that the moral degradation of the world had its root- 
cause in the world’s ignorance of the true God and of the 
Law which He had given for man's moral gmdance. In 
vanous ways the moral standards of Judaism came to influence 
pagan ethical thought, and denunaation of certain types of 
vice became part of the stock-m-trade of popular moralists x 
and preachers But m so far as they denounced vice at all, 
pagan thinkers tended to do so because of its anh-soaal 
character rather than because it violated any God-given 
sanctions Hence formcation, to take one example, seemed 
as httle to be condemned as self-mdulgence m regard to food 
or drink — hke these, it only became a vice when it was prac- 
tised beyond moderation To Paul, however, and to Jewish 
thmkers m general, vice was not an ofience against society 
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standards of the pagan world as in regard to sexual reMion- 
ships 

Trained m the knowl^ge of Godjuid of His holy Law, good 
Jews^hacf learned tVlook oi^certam ‘ deeds of the flesh ' as 
^^fiafljTei^, J:hey_jLyoided3H^ , bu£ Gehtil^."~^o 
Slew not Go d, fell an ea sy prey_ to ^m. Hence such sms 
were often ^ega^d„ as_pecuh^ly„Genti^e ,,sin^" "Hence tobT" 
emn^t Jewish Christians saw here a practical reason why 
Gentiles, when they embraced Christianity, should be asked 
to keep the Jewish law — only by stem disciplme, it was felt, 
would they attam to higher ethical standards, and they must 
be tramed to recognize that certam practices m which they 
formerly mdulged without concern were now forbidden to 
them by the Law of God. Perhaps this explams why Paul, 
m contmuation of his teaching on flesh and spint, goes on to 
say Now the deeds of the flesh are qmte obvious. Under the 
influence of judaistic propaganda the Galatians, we may 
beheve, had been led to imagme that, if they were to nse to 
standards of conduct worthy of their new rehgion, they 
ought to know clearly what was expected of them, and more 
particularly what was forbidden to them , and exphcit 
directions on these matters, they were told, would be found 
m the Law of Moses as it had been interpreted by the Jewish 
Fathers To Paul, on the other hand, no formal statement 
of law-giver or of scnbe is necessary m order to make plam to 
the Christian what sms of the flesh are , and, quotmg a hst 
of such sms — a list which, of course, is not meant to be 
exhaustive, as we see from the addition of the words and the 
like — ^he claims that the smfulness of such conduct is self- 
evident If a simpler explanation of the phrase ‘ qmte 
obvious ’ IS looked for, it may be that Paul unphes that one 
has only to look around to see how nfe these sms are their 
very prevalence among those who hve only the hfe of the 
flesh is itself a warmng that those who have received the 
Spmt must avoid them 

With regard to these vices Paul pronounces a stem warmng, 
and as we read it we feel how concerned he is to vmdicate, 
his gospel from even the suspicion of antmomiamsm. I tell 
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you beforehand as I have told you already (this latter phrase 
referring, we may be sure, to his missionary preachmg), that 
people who indulge in such practices will never mherirtSe 
Realm of God. The Realm of God, thp nghJJ^Jsfew Testament 
teaches that it may he an bdpated even aiiud thejignditions 
of the present evil age, w^ on ly be est^hs^^ in jit^fuU 
reahty.JiL- the age t hat is to come When it is asserted that 
unworthy behaviour in this hfe will be sufficient to debar a 
man from entry, this is m no sense a violation of the doctrine 
of justification by faith For the Realm of God is something 
which men gam, not by ment, but through inheritance — and 
they inherit it if they are truly sons (for the association of 
‘ sons ' and ' heirs ’ cf iv 7) But if instead of livmg the hfe 
of the Spirit they are swa ved b y the dict ates nf the, .flesh -then 
o bviously they have renounced their sonship JT here is an 
emphatic contrast between * peo ple who indulge in such 
pra ctices * and ‘ th e Re alm of God * ' " 

How different it is when men hve the hfe of the Spint ! 22 
Then Christian character and conduct develop natu^y : 
they grow hke the harvest. Paul’s conception of the ‘ harvest ’ 
of the Spirit (Authorized Version ‘ font,’ often quoted wrongly 
as ‘ fnuts ’) ought to be distmguished clearly from the other 
conception of spintual ‘ gifts ' (Greek chanstnata) in i Cor 
XU 8-11 The ‘ gifts ’ are powers or capacities with which 
the Spmt of God endows men for special service, and they 
naturally differ m different men The ‘ harvest ’ of the Spmt 
on the other hand refers to the natural expression m character 
of the divme life which is within The tendency in current 
thought, as Paul well knew, was to associate the Spmt’s 
workmg merely with extraordmary manifestations of activity 
and power , but here he emphasizes that, as the Spmt is hfe, 
it works no less powerfully and surely accordmg to the pnn- 
aple of secret growth Paul had apprehended the lesson 
which his Master had taught, that ‘ each tree is known by its 
fruit ’ and ‘ the good man produces good from the good 
stored m his heart ’ (Luke vi. 44, 45). The peaceful growth 
of the Spmt’s * harve st ’ contrasts also with the ' deeds ’ of 
the flesh, which are outbursts~bf undiscipliiiecrpa^ion. And 
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it IS not for notlimg that Paul uses the singular ' harvest ' or 
‘ fruit ’ rather than ‘ fruits,' for while the passions of the 
flesh are many and vaned, the hfe of the Spirit is a harmonious 
whole, and is m essence the same wherever it is found Where 
the Spirit IS truly dommant, there cannot, e g , be such a thing 
as love without fidehty, or ]oy without self-control 

Paul explams m what forms the harvest of the Spmt will 
mamfest itself His hst of virtues, like the precedmg list, 
makes no claim to completeness no catalogue can exhaust 
the infinite variety of the Christian life If we look m the hst 
for any pnnciple of classification, we may perhaps say that 
loveTloy, peace descnbe Jhow^ m the stren g th of th e^gpipt, 
the Cimsfian is enabled to face life's mystenes a nd tna ls , 
thT^exr'five~qualities“iIIustratirius^'^^ to Ins fellows , 
whi le th e concludmg virtue, self-control, is a remmder that 
i n his own person he must disa plme~an d~fina lly_l.QDid5^ ’ 
(verse 24) the passions of the flesh ~"B'ut no ngid classification 
ought ' to ben.bdked.'^foir ' The ~T^]n ns tian h fe is a unity, and 
c annot j^ssected,, an<riiKe~ l3ehever 's' Tftitude" to "^^d 
detemunes, and cannot be separated from, his attit ude to In s 
fellows, and to himself^ 

~"L 'ove"naturallv hea ds ^e list — lov e is a summmg -up not 
merel y of the law, b ut of a fi true spiritual li fe. Christian joy 
(cf^hil IV 4 , I Pet 1 6, 8) has always put to shame the 
hoUow ]oy of the pagan Peace, like ]oy, may re sult pnmanly. 
f rom th at sense of co nfidence which^e Chnstian has m Ms 
God (cf PEir~iv 7) 7 but if so it enables a man also to be a t 
peace with his fellows, and thus it is akm to the quahties 
wEicir follow" next” in” the^Iisi Good-temper (' longsuffermg,' 
Authorized Version) imphes ‘ endurance ' of the ills of hfe, 
or ‘ forbearance ' m the face of insult and injustice Kindness 
{' gentleness,' Authorized Version) similarly follows gc)od- 
temper m i Cor xm. 4 , ‘ love is very patient, very kind ' 
Next comes generosity (Authorized Version, ‘ goodness ’), a 
virtue to which Paul agam refers m 2 Thess 1 ii , Rom. 
XV. 14 , Eph, V. g. More general perhaps m its range than 
‘ kin d n ess,* it expresses the Chnstian attitude to aU that is 
worthy of sympathy and commendation. The Greek word 
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translated ‘ fidelity ' is pistis, generally rendered ‘ faith ’ (so 
here, Authorized Version and Revised Version) , but clearly, 
as the context shows, the reference is not to that ‘ faith in 
God ’ which earher in the Epistle has been shown to be a pre- 
requisite of salvation, nor to that energetic ‘ faith ’ which has 
a place among ' spiritual gifts ’ in i Cor xii 9 What is meant 
i s either a spirit of_ '^ trustfulnes s/ such as the ChnstianJ'^o 
is * always eager to beheve th e bSF' ~(]C Cor~'xm 7), exhibits 
m his relations with h i s fellows , so different firom the' attitude 
q|_si^icion and fear from whiclTlHe'pagai' neveVescap&'T 
or else the reference i n^t£e~stea~dfast fidehty ,. w^ch„ thg 
C hristian shows in his own hfe, and which leads others to 
place reliance oh KifnT" I'er" fait hfulnes s',*"' tfiii^brtKin^ ’ 
GTenll^e ss ' fAuthonzed* Version, ' * jn’<^& ess '), tlie attitfi^de of 33 
the man who m his deahngs with others is ' never rude, never 
selfish ’ (i Cor. xui. 5), is a quahty praised even in heathen 
hterature, but it receives i ts truest ^appreciation m Jewish 
and in Christian ethics, where its spnngs are traced b ank to 
the spirit of ‘jneekness ' (i e trustful submi^mn) wit^ which 
the truly rd igio us man waits upon God (cf Ps xlv. 4 ; 
Matt. V. 5) As s uch it is never a mereljTp assive virtue by 
consideration forodiers we .can often overc orne^ opposifion 
w hen by self-assertion we w ould only mtensify it ‘ Gentle- 
ness * and ‘ consider ation we re "among„the]loutsla5dihg 
quaIities~of~Cbjis t (2 Cor x. i) , Moses was the meekest of 
men (Num xu 3) , and it is interestmg to find ‘ faithfulness 
and meekness ’ (the same two words as here) conjomed m the 
description of Moses m Ecclesiasticus xlv 4 As the preceding 
list cuhmnated %vith a reference to ‘ dnnldng bouts and 
revelry,’ so the virtue which closes the present hst is self- 
control — a virtue praised by Plato (a sister-quahty ' temper- 
ance ' has a place among his cardmal virtues), but which has 
speaal significance for the Christian in view of the truceless 
warfare which is waged between the flesh and the spmt 
What does the apostle mean when, havmg closed the hst, 
he adds • ‘ there is no law against those who practise such 
things/ or, more simply, ' against such things there is no law ' ? 

He has in mmd the argument of those who say that law is 
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necessary for the regulation of human conduct. Law ts 
necessary, he admits, if men are governed merely by the 
passions of the flesh — ^for the deeds of the flesh are such that 
law must mterfere agamst them. But when men hve the life 
of the Spirit, their conduct is such that no law can condemn 
it, no law IS required to keep it m check Paulas argument is 
t hat a life under l awJs-not-t he only alternative to a hfe of 
self-mdulg ence , another and p ref erable a lternative is hfe m 
the S pint, and where this better life is tru lyl ivedrtKe regula- 
tive~force of law is no longer necessary 

X qu^"fionr~ howe ver 7 imturally"~suggests itself here _ , Is 

Paul norsfiuttmi^£is ~ey^ to ~The fact that even m the most 

tim^T^hr^ap hfeT^fu Tfgiid enci ^ stiU rern^ operative ? 

So long as the Christian remams m the flesh. wiU not tares 
^ -- — — • — ^ 

mmgle with the harvest ofj fle^^^lnt ? ^ Paul is top much of a 
r^ST^evePLo^ignore this dread fact he i s no spiritual 
romantic]ir7rBu Cfbr~hunTSe~fig Ef ~me!£oyof de ajjsg-with 
^^us ^of the flesh is not to regulate them b v law but ,t o 
24 ‘ cmgiy T them And this is what those who belong to Christ 
(on this phrase see pp xxxi , xhv ) have as a matter of fact 
done they have crucified the flesh with its emotions and 
passions. This thought deserves closer exammation. 

The root causes of the deeds of the flesh have their secret 
origm m man’s unspintual dispositions and desires, and these 
must be dealt with before the Spirit can hold effective sway 
When Pau l speaks howe ver of crucifymg the flesh, he knows 
t hat the fl esh ca n never be eff ectively put out of action . so 
l ong as the Christian is m the flesh, t he fl^h"\viirmaEe~ifs 
pr esence felt, m opposition to the Spint But thT 
grdce may be administered to th^fl^h even though for a time 
its passions remam operative ; the act of crucifixio n^s_to_be 
dis tmgmshed from the death to which it is the prelude , and 
it is to that imtial act o f crucifixion tEarBanTaliucfes uLlu s 
st atement m verse 24 T he tense~ o rfR^Greek "ye rb'niakeslt 
pl am that he is th ere ref emng , not to a process of s pmtual 
‘ c rucifixio n ' con tmued throughout lifeT^ bu£~to~an~ ac t con - 
su mmated at a de fimt e moment m time ~ In sh ort, .he j g 
referring to what took p^ce at baptism. It is m baptism, as 
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h as already been said in t^t believer t^es on_the 

character of Christ a nd in Rom vi 3 Pau l emphas,izes^as^ 
t nr£E~wHich every Christian must surely k now^that baptism 
into Christ mean s baptism into H is death Sqjiere ^baptism 
IS thoughFH as impl3ang the_crucifcaon,of Jhe old„self, the 
flesh with its em otions and passions ; and (contmumg his 
argument that Christians do not require the Law m order to 
disciphne the flesh) Paul reminds his converts that for thgm, 
as for baptized beli.e3aig.iiL^enera O^ fle sh is ' dead ’ Not 
t hat it IS ever robbed altogether of the power to ^seit_its 
claims, but however it ma y seek to do so, the Clmstian 
I'etuses to all ow it any determmmg voice whatso ever .m _the 
mistigation o r control of his cond uct An^imaJruly Chnstian 
hfeTwheirelhe spirit given at bapt ism is allow ed to hold _swa^, 
the flesh is not merely treated as dead, but be comes_as_ a 
n iatter of fact as good as dead How different it is with the 
non-Chnstian, as we see him, e g , m the modem novel or play, 
a creature who apparently never expects to be able to do 
anything except what his lusts and selfish ambitions dictate 
for him, 

V 25-vi 10: How THE Spirit governs ^ee in its Social 

Relationship^ 

If bapt ism marks the beginn mg of the victory, it is nothmg 
more than aT begm nmg TEe crucifi 3 Qon ~bf tEe^~fleshi~ ena 5 res 
the Spirit to enter m and take p osseision, but the task of 
estaShshmg possession is one wEiHi contmues'a^lon g^Hff e 
lasH^ XboveanT^'e^pmtVsuprgma^mSusr^ estaMi^Le d 
in that most difiScult of a ll spher es,, the sphere of soci al 
relationships ' 

V 25 ; In our relahons to one another the Spirit must be our 

guide 

As we live by the Spirit, let us be guided by the Spirit. 

Paul appeals to his readers that, as they have entered on 
the hfe of the Spint, hvmg, as he says, by the Spirit (or perhaps 
to the Spirit), they should allow themselves to be gmded by 
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‘ I went up again to Jerusalem along with Barnabas.' Thus 
what IS the second visit to Jerusalem m the narrative of 
Galatians, where every sentence is carefully weighed, is to be 
identified (say the cntics) with a visit which m Acts is the 
thtrd visit The discrepancy is so serious that one would have 
thought that the obvious solution was to discard the premise 
which gives rise to it, m other words to abandon the identifica- 
tion of Gal u with Acts xv If, however, that identification 
IS to be mamtamed, how is the discrepancy to be accounted 
for ? The explanations put forward have assumed three mam 
forms, no one of which can be regarded as satisfactory 

(a) We pass over the drastic solution, rarely now put for- 
ward, that the visit described m Acts xi 30 is unhistoncal 

(&) A second explanation is that Paul omits all reference to 
the visit of Acts xi 30 because on that occasion he saw only 
the presbyters, not the apostles This is a mere evasion of 
the difSculty Even if it be conceded that Paul's concern m 
Galatians is to tell, not of his vtstis to Jerusalem, but of his 
relations with the apostles, is it conceivable that he would m 
such a narrative have omitted altogether to mention the 
mterveiung visit, when m a few words he could have safe- 
guarded himself by saymg that on that occasion the apostles 
were not present m j;he city ? Further we may doubt whether 
the fact that only the presb5d:ers are mentioned m the Acts 
narrative means that the apostles were certainly absent 
(see p 38) 

(c) A third e^Ianati on, mam ta med by Schw artz and 
M cGifiert ^ and now adopted by Eirsopp Lake, is that m 
Acts XI 30 and A cts xv we have the same visit narrated from 
t wo different pomts^f^iewrowmg T oTEeautKoFrdepm dence 
o n different sources Thus Acts is made to conform to 
Galatians m hav m g onlv~~two" ^its' ,“Lhe~ApostoH(rCouncil, 
which took place on the seco nd of these, ‘iFdated HTh^^e 
ti me as the famme-rehef visit (possibly as ea rly_as,the. year 
46) , ah 3 ~]ust as fEere^e“two veraons of the one visit to 
Jerusalem, so also there are two versions of the one mission to 
Galatia, (1 ) m Acts xm and xiv. and (u ) m Acts xvi 6 ff 
Whatever attractiveness such a h37pothesis may have as a 
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the Spint. The verb which Paul here uses expresses the 
thought of walking in a row, and for that reason, as well as 
m view of the words which follow, his injunction in this verse 
probably refers less to individual conduct (as m verses i6 
and i8) than to the relations of Chnstians to one another. 
As members of a brotherhood let us, he urges, come all together 
under the Spint’s direction. If our mdividual hves are hved 
‘ by the Spirit,’ let us also allow the Spint to marshal us m 
our corporate relationships I t is too readily forgqUra^^at 


m the New Testament J;he.sphere„ofJJie^SpmtXworking_i5 
t h^ ght of prirnajnJ y as t h e Christian Fellowship and not the 


Chnstian jndiyidual , and though Paul does not yet give 
ex^ession to his conception of ‘the Body of Christ/ „the 


thOTght of the Church as ‘ the fellowship o f the Spirit ’ is 
present m~ Tja]aria ns~as in a^ o^r„Epj[§tle (cf. 
p xxxi ). 


V 26-vi 10 • Under the leadership of the Spirit we must find 
practical ways of helping one another 

26 Let us have no vamty, no provoking, no envy of one another, 
vi Even if anyone is detected in some trespass, brothers, you 

1 are spiritual, you must set the offender nght in a spirit of 
gentleness ; let each of you look to himself, in case he too 

2 is tempted. Bear one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the 

3 law of Christ. If anyone imagines he is somebody, he is 

4 deceiving himself, for he is nobody ; let everyone brmg 
his own work to the test — ^then he will have something to 
boast about on his own account, and not m comparison 

5 with his fellows. For everyone will have to bear his own 
load of responsibility. 

6 Those who are taught must share all the blessmgs of l ifejwith 

7 those who teach them the Word Make no mistake— 
God is not to be mocked — a man will reap just what he 

8 sows ; he who sows for his flesh will reap destruction 
from the ilesh, and he who sows for the Spirit will reap 

9 life eternal from the Spirit. Never let us grow tired of 
doing what is nght, for if we do not faint we shall reap our 
harvest at the opportune season. So then, as we have 
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opportunity, let us do good to all men and m particular 
to the household of faith. 

The injunction that in their relations with one another 
Christians should walk under the direction of the Spirit now 
receives practical illustration The familiar division between 
chapters v and vi. is unfortunate, obscuring the essential con- 
tmiuty of thought at this point. But while, in Dr Moffatt’s 
translation, verse 26 is closely linked with verse 25, it seems 
preferable to put a full-stop after verse 25, and to regard verse 
26 as the first of the senes of practical counsels It does mdeed 
differ from the others in that it is expressed as an exhortation 
in the first person — ‘ let i<s have no vamty ' is what the apostle 
says, rather than ' see that you have no vamty ’ , but Paul, 
the Chnstian gentleman, often shps into this way of wntmg 
(aligning himself with his readers, or applymg words to 
Christians in general), when what he has to say is a warmng 
or a rebuke. 

It IS noteworthy that the apostle’s first warmng should be 2 
no vanity, no provoking, no envy of one another. Though 
these words are capable of more general apphcation, it is 
probably the relation of Christians to feUow-Christians that 
the apostle has in imnd such conduct, when practised withm 
the Christian fellowship, is m obvious contradiction to the 
dictates of the Spirit Has this warmng been made necessary 
by the controversies in the Galatian congregations — as if, for 
example, Jeivish-Chnstians in theu pnde challenged the 
Gentiles to become as they were, while Gentile-Chnstians 
en^'led the rehgious heritage of their Jewish-Chnstian brethren 
or despised it because the Spirit had come to them without 
it ? A spuit such as the apostle here deprecates is mdeed 
readily bred m controversy , but its manifestations are not 
to be limited. Eicpenence. of the mission-field and of rehgious 
‘ revivals ’ reveals how prone it is to arise where emphasis on 
the life of the Spmt has not yet led to a realization of its 
ethical imphcations. Paul has often to warn his churches 
agamst it (cf. notably PhiL li 1 ff ). vi. 

The apostle takes a concrete illustration — ^it deals with an 
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extreme case (hence ‘ even '), and one which he feels delicacy 
m mentiomng and which the brethren must show S5mipathy 
m handhng (hence the mtroduction of ‘ brothers,’ cf i ii , 
V. ii) It IS the case of an errmg brother — despite the genenc 
anyone, Paul is certainly thinking 'of an offence on the part of 
a member of the fellowship ‘ Trespass ’ is hterally a * falhng 
aside,’ implymg perhaps a failure to keep the straight hne 
mdicated m verse 25 As an alternative to ‘ detected in some 
trespass ’ a possible rendermg is ‘ overtaken by some trespass,’ 
the reference then bemg to what goes on m the man's own soul 
— he is the victim of a sudden temptation which produces an 
unexpected lapse In either case the mam suggestion is not 
the simster one of a secret which has been brought to hght, 
' but the surpnse which the trespass has occasioned 

How is such a case to be dealt with m a Chnstian com- 
munity ? Paul’s first reminder, m contmuation of his teachmg 
m chap V., is that as Chnstians are spiritual,^ acknowledgmg 
the Spint’s dommation both m their mdividual hves and m 
their corporate relationships, their duty towards an errmg 
brother (one m whose hfe, that is, the flesh has been allowed 
to assert itself as agamst the Spirit) is to set the offender right. 
The verb used here is an mterestmg one it can be apphed 
to settmg a bone or mendmg a net (cf Mark 1 19), and m 
Heb xm 21 we have the thought of God Himself ‘ settmg 
His people nght ’ m the sense of bnngmg them, to spintual 
perfection The case wiU further demand gentleness, such 
as naturally reveals itself where the Spmt is truly operative 
(cf V 23, and the note there) The Christian will never 
imagme that anything worth while is accomplished by mere 
demmciation or rebuke , his duty is not to attack or condemn, 
but to see that the fallen brother is set upon his feet and that 
the ranks of the brotherhood are re-established How nobly 
Paul himself practised this precept is nowhere better illus- 
trated than m this Epistle. It opened, as we saw, not with 
vituperation but with surpnse (1. 6) , from first to last it 

^ It IS quite beside the mark to trace in Paul’s language here a reference to a 
party of ' spintualisUc radicals,’ as is done, eg, by Ropes in The Singular 
Problem of the Epistle to the Galatians See the Introduction to the present 
Commentary, p xxxm 
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hopes the best, beheving that the situation can be retneved, 
and peace and unity re-estabhshed , and ev en in ^its most 
passionate passage Paul is jip^the^ offended mas^r^butlEe 
agonSmg mother (iv. ig). In support of his app^ for" 
gentleness Paul adds a pertinent wammg, made more pomted 
here by a sudden change from plural to smgular (‘ each of 
you ’) : each man ought to remember that what has happened 
to his brother may equally well happen to himself The 
tempter does not cease his attacks merely because of the m- 
commg of the Spirit . the flesh goes on ‘ lustmg ’ agamst the 
Spuit (v. 17) 

The mjunction to bear one another’s burdens doubtless arose 2 
in Paul’s mmd from assoaation with what has immediately 
preceded. Wflien one brother falls, the whole brotherhood is 
involved Thus, besides the primary duty of settmg a fallen 
brother on his feet (verse 1), Christians have the further duty 
of helping one another to stand, and not to fall Apart from 
the burdens occasioned by his own wrong-doing there are of 
course many other burdens to weigh a man do\vn, burdens 
of circumstance and of sorrow , and Paul’s language covers 
burdens of every kmd His next words are a remmder that 
to bear one another’s burdens is not a mere counsel of perfec- 
tion , it IS the carrying out of a law, the law of Chnst. Paul 
apparently knew, as part of the Christian tradition, that 
Christ had given His disciples a co mm a n d that they were to 
love one another, and had found m love the root-pnnciple of 
all the law of God (Matt xxu 37-40 , cf Gal v 14, and the 
commentary there). Here as m v. 14, Paul teaches that, m 
redeemmg men from the curse of the old Law, Christ neverthe- 
less imposes on them a new law of His own (cf ‘ a new com- 
mand,’ John xm 34) ^ association of ‘ burdens ’ and 

‘ law ’ in this verse Lightfoot sees a reference to the readmess 
of the Galatians to burden themselves with the Jewish Law 
and he gives Paul’s meaiung as follows . ‘ These are the 
burdens I would have you bear not the vexatious ntual of 
the Law, but your neighbour’s errors and weaknesses, his 
sorrows and sufferings. But it is doubtful whether Pan] 
meant to stress such a contrast 
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extreme case (hence ‘ even and one which he feels dehcacy 
m mentioning and which the brethren must show S)Tnpathy 
m handhng (hence the introduction of ‘ brothers/ cf, i ii , 
V ii) It IS the case of an ernng brother — despite the genenc 
anyone, Paul is certainly thinkmg'of an ofience on the part of 
a member of the fellowship ' Trespass ’ is hteraUy a ‘ falling 
aside/ implymg perhaps a fculure to keep the straight Ime 
mdicated m verse 25 As an alternative to ‘ detected m some 
trespass ’ a possible rendering is ‘ overtaken by some trespass/ 
the reference then bemg to what goes on m the man’s own soul 
— he IS the victim of a sudden temptation which produces an 
unexpected lapse In either case the mam suggestion is not 
the smister one of a secret which has been brought to hght, 
' but the surprise which the trespass has occasioned 

How IS such a case to be dealt with m a Chnstian com- 
munity ^ Paul’s first remmder, m contmuation of his teachmg 
m chap V , is that as Christians are spiritual,^ acknowledgmg 
the Spmt’s domination both m their mdividual hves and m 
their corporate relationships, their duty towards an errmg 
brother (one m whose hfe, that is, the flesh has been allowed 
to assert itself as agamst the Spirit) is to set the offender right. 
The verb used here is an mterestmg one it can be apphed 
to settmg a bone or mendmg a net (cf Mark 1 19), and m 
Heb xm 21 we have the thought of God Himself ‘ settmg 
His people nght ’ m the sense of bnngmg them to spiritual 
perfection The case wiU further demand gentleness, such 
as naturally reveals itself where the Spmt is truly operative 
(cf V. 23, and the note there) The Christian will never 
imagme that anythmg worth while is accomplished by mere 
denunciation or rebuke , his duty is not to attack or condemn, 
but to see that the fallen brother is set upon his feet and that 
the ranks of the brotherhood are re-established How nobly 
Paul himself practised this precept is nowhere better illus- 
trated than m this Epistle It opened, as we saw, not with 
vituperation but with surprise (1 6) , from first to last it 

^ It is quite beside the mark to trace in Paul’s language here a reference to a 
party of ‘ spiritualistic radicals,’ as is done, e g , by Ropes m The Singular 
Problem of the Eptstie to the Galattans. See the Introduction to the present 
Commentary, p xxxiii 
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hopes the best, believing that the situation can be retrieved, 
and peace and unity re-established , and even_ m its most 
passio^te passages Paul is not the offended master but tKe 
agon izmg 5io^ar_(iv. ^). In support of his appeal for" 
gSQeness Paul adds a pertment wammg, made more pointed 
here by a sudden change from plural to singular (‘ each of 
you ’) ; each man ought to remember that what has happened 
to his brother may equally well happen to himself The 
tempter does not cease his attacks merely because of the m- 
coming of the Spirit : the flesh goes on ‘ lustmg ' agamst the 
Spirit (v. 17). 

The injunction to bear one another's burdens doubtless arose 2 
in Paul's mmd from association with what has immediately 
preceded ^^Tlen one brother falls, the whole brotherhood is 
mvolved. Thus, besides the primary duty of setting a fallen 
brother on his feet (verse 1), Christians have the further duty 
of helpmg one another to stand, and not to fall Apart from 
the burdens occasioned by his own ivrong-doing there are of 
course many other burdens to weigh a man down, burdens 
of cucumstance and of sorrow , and Paul's language covers 
burdens of every kmd. His next words are a remmder that 
to bear one another’s burdens is not a mere counsel of perfec- 
tion , it IS the carrying out of a law, the law of Christ. Paul 
apparently knew, as part of the Chnstian tradition, that 
Christ had given His disciples a command that they were to 
love one another, and had found m love the root-pnnciple of 
all the law of God (Matt xxu 37—40 , cf Gal v. 14, and the 
commentary there). Here as m v 14, Paul teaches that, m 
redeemmg men from the curse of the old Law, Christ neverthe- 
less imposes on them a new law of His own (cf ‘ a new com- 
mand,’ John xiii 34) In the association of ‘ burdens and 
law ’ m this verse Lightfoot sees a reference to the readmess 
of the Galatians to burden themselves with the Jewish Law, 
and he gives Paul's meamng as foUows . ‘ These are the 
burdens I would have you bear — ^not the vexatious ntual of 
the Law, but your neighbour's errors and weaknesses, his 
sorrows and suflermgs.’ But it is doubtful whether Paul 
meant to stress such a contrast. 
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3 Verse 3 in turn carries on the thought of verse 2 So far 
from evokmg sympathy and help, the sight of a weak and 
burdened brother may merely mspire m a man a sense of his 
own supenonty Such a man is deceivmg himself. He 
imagines he is somebody , m reahty, he is nobody Doubtless 
Paul IS here contrastmg the false conception of merit with the 
Christian realization, of human helplessness and divme grace , 
what are any of us but ' sinners for whom Christ died ' ? 
Paul, hke his Master, knew how charactenstic an element self- 
^teem was in PKaHsalc~morahl^~nan(rPBe"cSLker *oi[ Phan^ 
saism may invnde even the live s of thos e who have_receive^ 
the Spirit 

4 "PauTadds a word of practical advice Instead of mdulgmg 
m vam imaginmgs, let a man bring his work to the test. It 
is his own work he must look to, not that of his fellows , he 
may think that he is better than they are, but that is an 
irrelevant issue If he is to have something to boast about 
(or, perhaps better, ‘ some cause for self-satisfaction and pnde ’) 

5 it must be on his own accoimt. For every man stands on his 
own feet he has to bear his own load of responsibility. 

Paul expresses himself m verses 3-5 as if he were uttermg 
a mere piece of worldly wisdom Nothmg m his language is 
specifically Christian, as is the case m the verses immediately 
beforehand after Yet it is his Chnstiamty, and not merely 
his msight into human nature, that hes behmd his teachmg 
here as elsewhere I^is m the presence of a transcendent God 
t hat a man sees most c leajlyntha'rhe~ii nobody Ft Is ]ust 
b ecause he kno^^ thaF ^^aPevef gbcFdnEhe may be~in ffi s 
hfe IS the work of the Spmt~ot God w ithi ii 'him that the 
C hristian will never t^e credit for being be tter than Ms 
fellows And nothmg bungs home to a man the sense of 
mdividual responsibihty more than the knowledge that the 
God who is his Saviour is also his Judge That the true ' test ' 
of a man ^vlLl be found m his ' work ’ is not a demal of, but 
rather an mevitable coroUary from, the doctnne of justifica- 
tion by faith (cf. 2 Cor v 10, and the teachmg of Jesus in 
Matt XXV 40, 45). 

In verse 5 the Authorized Version translates , ‘ Every man 
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shall bear his own burden/ which is an apparent contradic- 
tion to the injunction of verse 2. The Greek however employs 
a difierent expression in the two cases, the noun m verse 2 
{bar?i being a generic one for ' burdens,’ while that m verse 5 
{phorti on) suggests a pack We may perhaps say that the former 
refers to burdens which come to a man he know's not how, 
and which therefore can be shared, w'hile the pack is part of 
his own eqmpment. But it is from the context rather than 
from the wnrds themselves that the difference m meaning 
in the two verses is to be deduced. 


It seems preferable to take this verse closely with what 6 
goes before rather than as the beginning of a new section 
There is a gradation m the several duties of which the Galatians 
are remmded — (1 ) to those of their brethren who have fallen , 
(u.) to those around them, all bearing their various burdens , 
(ui.) to those who preside over them (cf i Thess v 12) here 
described as those w ho teach them the Word. Tha^pp^ently ? 
ver se raisei~m ^ y mteresti ng~polnts for consideration j 
qTin'the first place, what do^ it meah"?~ " Doe s" it ~deM 
prmarily, as the tran sla tion mi g ht sug gest, with the duty "of 
^S ^tenal maint^ance ^ Such a refereime may possibljTbe 
Sg^^ded B ut the phrase ^stiare all the blessings oTllfe'**Is 
oiigm al quite indefinit e (ht ‘ share^in alT goodTliihgs"*)^ 
^thatn Sotirthe words th emselves, and their relation t o the 
Recedi ng and succeeding verses, suggest that Paul’s Konibn 
o rthought~is~hefe much -m den Contihuihg the thought of a 
spiritual fellowship referred to in verse i, he insi sts that t he 
^uitual r el ationship between the man whd~is tau g ht t he 
Woiuand the man who teaches it (the Greek uses the singular 
m each case) ou ght to duress It se lf m the mqst comp lete 
p artnership * — ^it is on the * sharing,’ as expressmg actiyely 
r ^ coimnunibn of Spin t. that the emphasis of th e_Greek 

( fejjs_ He who is beinj f tau ght the Word is not to be a mere ly"? 
passive recipient : Jhe^Eas somethmg to give back to his \ 
t eacher, e~gr frorq the fruits of his experience , and by h is 
i nterest and sympathy and helpfulness he must do ._al l he can 
t o further, and nothing to impede (hence * in all good things *). 
the good work which is going on around him. 
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(u ) The Word itself, wluch is^bemg communicated from 
t each er to taugK|75ia^es3he^spuit of partnership imperative 
Fprjt is_not a mere word of hiiman w^Jom^hi’clTarmanma^ 
teach, if he is so disposed, to those who happen to enrol th^ - 
selves as h^ pupil§. , it is the livmgj^rd of a hymg (^d — 
m fact the Word is Go3*'fimiself m His self-expressipii_a9d 
self-commmuca^on_towards _m^^, aj^’^^^eTo3;hpm.the 
Word has corne can not k eepL.it' to^J^emselves but jnust-pass 
if^n^to^thers It is mteresting to find the simple expression 
‘"^Ke'Word ’ "^f ' the faith,' lu 23) already established m the 
Christian commumty. Used frequently m the Old Testament 
with reference to somethmg spoken, t he Word o f God comes 
to denote m the fullest sense Gqd'^evelation of^Himself, 
sucK“a3T;lie~ CKufcli clmms to have receiv^’j^ough^the Jife, 
death,jmdjrSuiTeHion^~TSusChr^traJ^d^e^oni mumcatio n 
of Spmi^ " 

(ui ) The Word, therefore, requires to be procla imed and^ 
taught , and Who gave the Word and the Spint, gave 
€ o~tIie'X£^ h also apos ties an5 "pro pHete~and'Te'acKe^ 

I Cor. xu 28)” Teachers did n ot necessaril y differ from 
a postles a nd prophets as a separ^e ' order ’ ~ the differim t 
t &ns denote rathSTdifferenFaspecte of mm istenal work,_and 
i n so far as a n icin a teacher hi5~work~would be to tra m 
enquirers a nd catachumens, a nd to g iv e to the brethren w ho 
had t5een~~l3aptized further mstruction m the f undament als 
df '^e~^r£E HF wolfid^deairii g . witirtEe^ basis of &e fai^h 
in the Old Testament , with the saymgs and domgs of Jesus, 
and the story of the death and resurrection , with the ' plan 
of salvation,' judgment and the age to come ; and with the 
Christian way of life. It would be mteresting to know how 
far, at the early date to which we assign the Epistle, there had 
already developed a Chnstian ministry m the churches of 
Galatia Acts xiv 23 tells of the early appomtment of pres- 
byters in the various churches and some of these would be 
men with the gift of teadung How much of their time did 
they give to the work ? The present passage sheds little 
hght on the matter, at least if we beheve that Paul’s words 
are not to be limited to the question of ministerial support , 
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and the very simplicity of the descnption ‘ he who teaches the 
Word ’ may perhaps be taken to suggest an elementary stage 
of development Neverth eless a ll that we know of the Pauh ne 
c hurches, where eva ngefiza faon and e di fication were recog- 
nized^_primaiy_duti^ le ads us to beheve that it would n ot 
bejiongjbefore some of the brethren came to devote most o f 
their tiine . to_,the .work of propa gating and establishing th e 
faith. 

such conditions the questio n o f fin ancial and 
m atenal support was bound JOLari^ Pauljtaught that the 
r^pnab dity for e'v ^n gelizatio n m ust be shared b y, the whole 
Christian community, and in 1 ^ later Ep istles he mak es it 
cleaPfEil theXKristwn^^tle” has~ a^ moral nght to receiv e 
armamtraiancelLnowaSce"(i~Cor. ix. 4-17), and t hat matenal 
cqn^buGons prOvide*^p wa y of acknowledging spintu^ 
m^eS^edneSTiConxTii , RorTxv"^ js Biefef ore^ t 
i ^ossible that m the present pa^^e he m ay w ish to r emind 
the G^ atians t ?uftrg 4:/ijy__of th e duly they h ^e to support 
their teachers m material ways But even if tHs^be so, we 
musTsHn note that the matter is approached dehcately, and 
from a highly spiritual standpoint, and that the lesson which 
is enforced is capable of a much wider apphcation. Chnstia n 
givmg, for Paul, is never a mere payment, but is an essentially 
spiritual act m i which it is~a ^T^ege~to be aHoweg^ toTshar e 
(cf, 2 Cor vm 1-6), one w ay amon Kmanii rm^Ei cO^lirisfaa^ 
can show their fellowship m the gospel (cf. Phil i 5). 

It is the spiritual standpoint of this whole section (verses 7 
1-6), and not merely the injimction m verse 6, which explams 
the sudden interruption in verses 7 and 8 Here Paul recalls 
a fundamental pnnciple of the Christian life regardmg which 
there must be no mistake He quotes the proverbial expression 
that a man will reap just what he sows, thereby remmding 
his converts that those to whom God gives His Spirit are 
required to hve by the Spirit and not accordmg to the flesh , 
and such a God, he adds, is not to be mocked, i e men cannot 
hoodwink Him, the laws accordmg to which He governs the 
umverse are not such as can be evaded All through these 
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critical tour de force, we can have no confidence that it ^ 
true , and is It not at once more reason^e_^^ore^s- 
factory to acceprtfirg^eSmjtl^oj_Ac^^ 
liTiTTSiEM^Siection to seemg m 
version oTWS au^gvrdrAc tsj^'jr^gheJwo^c^^ 
do'^'Bajmonize . - , 

T^rinActe^ere is a formal c^nfer^c£2J^|M^-^^ 

has a private mlerview wfflSTEIIIirusilemJead^s.^ 

[SlTArEEe'Council in Acts decrees are passed which are em- 
bodied in a letter to be sent down to the churches concerned. 
Paul in Galatians makes no reference to decrees, and mdeed 
makes it plam that no decrees were passed The au on es, 
he says, ' made no addition to my gospel, they fully acknow- 
ledged my apostleship, and merely asked me to remem er 
the poor ’ (u 6-io) This is not the place to examine tte 
vanous problems raised by the narrative m Acts xv. ow ^ 
e g IS that account rehable, what were the exact terms ° ^ 

decision, and did it represent a compromise or a comp e e 
endorsement of Paul’s Gentile-pohcy ? But unless we are o 
dismiss it as completely unrehable, then in any a emp o 
identify the two accounts we are faced with the b g 
bon- ‘Why, if a formal rulmg on the situation was arnved at, 
IS there no reference to it m the Epistle ? Surely the Ju aizers 
would readily have appealed to it if it had represente a 
promise , or if it represented a tnumph for Paul, t e apos e 
had only to refer to it to silence all controversy. o sa 
factory explanation of this difficulty has yet been o conung 
(3) A third objection to the identification of Gal u an 

Acts XV IS provided by the narrative m Gal u ii 

the question of Jewish and Gentile Christians eatog oge er 
at Antioch One naturally assumes that the 
m those verses took place after the events re ate m 
i-io But how could a difficulty such as is there described 
have developed if verses i— lo represent a form co erence a 
which this very difficulty had already been discussed and 

i/" 1 The view that Acts xv. comhinra the 

by W F Howard in the Study BtbU " 

Amicttu^ Corolla) is llke\vise exposed to grave oh] 
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last SIX verses Paul has been remin ding Ms Readers that by 
His gift to them of His S pirit Go d h^ given them ^ ji^ 
standard a n d a n ew motive-power for_ Ctastj^ conduct, 
especially in their dealings with their fellows ; the se lhsto^s 
o f the_ unregenCTaM^i^ i s Jdiere fore mcomp.itible -wMdi jMe 
fellowship ofJthe Spmt. The proverb of verse j receives a 
more^articular apphcation in verse 8 Contrasting ‘ hts ’ 
flesh (i e man’s) with ‘ the Spirit ' (i.e, God’s gift to man), 
8 Paul can speak of a man sowmg for his flesh and for the 
Spirit (m the Greek ' for ’ is hterally ' mto ’) because the flesh 
and the Spirit are as it were the soil from which the man may 
expect a harvest But beyond the more immediate results 
to be reaped (m the one case the enjoyments and profits of 
the flesh, m the other the frmt of the Spirit) there is the real 
harvest which comes at the end (cf the parable of the tares. 
Matt xm 30, 40-42) , and while those who have sown for 
the Spirit wfll reap life eternal from the Spirit, those who hve 
as if the flesh were all can as a result, 1 e from the flesh, reap 
nothmg but destruction. It is no part of Paul’s thought at 
this pomt to define the processes by which these results are 
attained Probably he unphes that for all men there is a 
resurrection, followed by the judgment at which ‘ life ’ or 
' death ' is meted out (cf Christ’s picture of the ‘ sheep ' and 
the ‘ goats,’ Matt xxv 46) The New T estaiuent-JaiQavs 
n othmg of man, qua man, bemg immortal m the sense of 
i nhentm g eternal hfe , that is a gift which is guaranteed only 
t o thos e whoTiave received the Spmt which itself is hfe, viz 
t he Spiriroi"(To d. The phrase * eternal hfe,’ so frequent m 
John, is not common m Paul . contrasted with ‘ destruction ’ 
or ‘ death ’ (cf Rom v 21 , vi 22 f ), its ongmal significance 
is not so much ‘ life that knows no endmg ’ as ' hfe that wall 
go on mto the age (or ages) to come ’ This ultimate goal of 
hfe is m accordance with the divme Promise If m sowmg 
and reapmg for the flesh we learn that we cannot deceiye God, 
m sowmg and reapmg for the Spmt we learn that God does 
not deceive us 

The spmtual hfe is one of growth rather thanjaf-anxious 
human radeavour , nevertheless we can, put hmdrances m 
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the way of our spintual development, and apart from the 
t emptati^~~to"^el 5 'to~tHe ~^l& anc Tsd'd b" what' is^evilr th & e 
I S the more msidtous t emptati on to grow tir ed o f doing wlmt 
isnght. Paul here employs a subtle play on words which 
occurs agam m 2 Thess m _I 3, su gg esting that it is pos sible 
to fall mto ewl ways eve n m domg what is good Behevers are 
to remember that, m the hfe to which they have been called, 
the conditions have been set by God, and His is the ultimate 
responsibihty Hence, if they on their part do not faint, He 
on His part will not fail to give the harvest m their hves at the 
opportune season. 

Paul cames the same thought further m his closmg exhor- 
tation The phrase he uses for ‘ do good ’ is hterally ‘ worA 
at the good ' The good life comes as a gift from God and is 
not th e result ^f roan's "* wdfSs ’ , nevert£ 3 ess, man mu st 
woHTii the harvest is to come When Paul adds^as w£have 
op portunit y,* his thought is clearly not ‘ on such occasions as 
are opportune,' but rather ‘ so long as w e have opportunity 
t o do so ' We have our season for the sowmg ]ust as God Kas 
His season (verse 9) for the harvest And m his domg of good 
t he Christian is t o. reco gmae no hmitations — ^he is to do it to 
all men_ Christ had taugfiOlisTollowers the true answer 
to the question ‘ Who is my neighbour ? ' (Luke x 29 ), and 

had reminded them that the Father in Heaven gives His good 
gifts without discrimination (Matt v 45) When, therefore, 
the apostle adds ‘ and in particular to the household of the 
faith,’ he is not quahfymg what he has just said, but enforcing 
a specific apphcation He is not m the least untrue here to 
the fundamental umversahsm of his gospel, and there is no 
need on that account to limit his reference to merely physical 
needs, on the principle that ‘ if a Chnstiaii were left m distress 
this would be even more to the discredit of the new rehgion 
than if a non-Chnstian went hungry ' (Burton, Commentary, 
ad loc ) A man is not likely to do good to all men if he d oes 
not do it m the firs t place to those of his own household^ 
And those who are sons of God by Yaith 'inGEniF]esus (m 26I 
will rem ember that they form a f^ilv ^ thpy arp Tnomi^^ of 
t he household of God (Eph. u. 19), or, as it is here c allec^. 
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the the faith ' (cf note on ui. 23). Paul’s other 

Epistles show how distressed he was when there were factions 
or nvalnes m a Chnstian congregation, and he was probably 
conscious that that danger was already a real one in Galatia 
(cf note on v. 15). 


V CONCLUSION OF THE EPISTLE (vi 11-18) 

IT See what big letters I make, when I write you in my own hand 1 

12 These men who are keen upon you gettmg circumcised 
are just men who want to make a grand display m the 
flesh — it is simply to avoid bemg persecuted for the cross 

13 of Christ. Why, even the circumcision party do not 
observe the Law themselves I They merely want you to 

14 get circumcised, so as to boast over your flesh I But no 
boasting for me, none except m the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, by which the world has been crucified to me 

15 and I crucified to the world For what counts is neither 
circumcision nor uncircumcision, it is the new creation. 

16 On all who will be guided by this rule, may peace and 
mercy rest, even upon the Israel of God 

17 Let no one mterfere with me after this, for I bear branded on 

my body the owner’s stamp of Jesus. 

18 The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, brothers. 

Amen. 

II The Authorized Version translation (‘ Ye see how large a 
letter I have written unto you with name own hand ’) is clearly 
inconsistent with the Greek Are we to picture the apostle 
takmg the pen from the scribe to add a benediction and per- 
haps his signature (cf 2 Thess m 17, i Cor xvi 21) ? Here, 
however, if he had meant now to bring the Epistle to a close, 
his surgmg thoughts and swellmg emotions carry him away, 
and he adds verses 12-16 as a last appeal, a very personal one, 
in his own handwritmg. 

But what does he naean by the reference to big letters ? 
Is it merely that his handwntmg is large and awkward as 
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compared with the neater script of the amanuensis ? Or is 

it that he writes m big letters for the sake of emphasis — 

another proof of the eagerness and mtensity of his soul ? 

If it be asked why Paul should call attention to his 

indifferent penmanship, the answer is given by the emphatic 

words ‘ in my own hand,* Paul’s meaning being * ' Unlovely 

wnter though I am, I want you to have this m my own 

handwriting and not merely m the writing of a scnbe ’ 

From this we may go on to speculate whether Paul does 

not wnte m his own hand more than these concludmg 

verses May he have begun as far back as chap v , 

verse 2, or &ven have written the whole letter %n hts omi 

hand} This las t, suggestion giyes_by_f^ jthe b^t ’ inteipfe- 

tatiQn_oLthe_sentence,_,Style and con tents al ike “^^Sn 

that, fro m first to l^t, Galatians wasjmt dictated, but came 

dGr^t_from^the_hand of_the, apostle. 

In this concludmg paragraph Paul asks the Galatians to 12 

study the plam facts of the situation ‘ What really is m the 

mmd of those who are applying pressure (it is more than who 

are keen) tc get you circumcised ? ’ Some of the phrases used m 

the foUowmg verses might suggest that Paul here seeks to 

expose and denounce the motives of the Judaizers But it is 

not on so low and unworthy a note that he is to conclude his 

great Epistle Though for the sake of sunphaty and duectness 

he makes his references concrete rather than abstract, what 

"j^e IS pnmaniy concerned to lay bare is not the motives of the 

Judaizers but the imphcations of the movement for which 

they stand, not then hypocrisy as men but the perversity of 

their outlook, which has already misled themselves and is 

now m danger of misleadmg others 

In the first place Paul says of them that t hey want to m ake 

a grand display in the fle sh. Xhe empha sis is on the concludmg 

p^ase He is thinking pnmaniy of the~demand that the 

fleSi shoiild'be circumcised^ buf at tne very suggestion of 

this he sees againThe whole' broad issue as one between flesh 

and spint And these men are misguided enough to exalt 

t he flesh over the spint, as i t m God's sigfiFh man wEd~w as 

circumcised counted for more than a man whowasnotl ' 
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In explanation of this perversity of his opponents Paul 
introduces an unexpected reference to persecution . they 
want t o _ayo!d Jieing persecute for the cro^ of C hrist. Here - 
we may recall what was said m the commentary on ii 
regarding the sUwibhng-block of the cross, viz that the ofiic^ 
pohcy of non-Ch^tian Judmsn^as~to" toler ate Ch nstijmty 
so"lohg_a£ it operated withm the sphere of Judaism — o ther 
word^ sojong ai it dSiSded of (t^Gentde converts that th ey 
shpid ^ mcorporated throu gh circu mcision mto Israel — ^but 
to per^cute those who, like Paul, sawln ThiTa'oss oFCE Hst 
the mauguration on God*sJ)aH~of a new covenant which com - 
pMely superseded thF"dld ranH~wEfcIi ~m.cIuded m its scope 
aU, Jews and” Gentiles' v^hout distmction, who ’Ead“fartB'lh 
cfct "" ”■ 

The Judaizers would of course have claimed that this w as 
a n unj ^'pre seht MiQPj^the case — their attitude wa s dictat ed 
b y zeal for the Ja.q d of Isr ael and the Law which He had given 
t o Israe l Was it to meet som e such protes^tion thatTau P 
asserted next that the ctrcu md sion p arty d o n ot obse rvej ^ e 
Law th emselves ? His thought her^is not free”froin "dbscunty ' 
for us The reference to the circwnciston farty (ht those who 
arebeingc%rcumctsed) is perhaps not solely to the Judaizers who 
were urging circumcision or to the Galatians who were falling 
m with their demands, but mcludes m the most general way 
all those who accept circumcision Paul's pomt wo uld seem 
t o be that cu -cumcision, though it maymake a man a memb^ 
o j^God^ pe^Ie^iaeirhnn gs £im ne ^"fa^torfacevnS^Tfie 
i mpoisil3ie "d^ian3s~df~ TSe" Law, and does not enable him to 
keep them Wh y then sh ould the Galatians seek to comm it 
themselves to aw av olsalvationjsdiiSEnxprerienceJias-already 
s h,own t o be meffe ctual ? ‘ And when these people (there is 
here'a^'gliFcEange of subject) want you to become hke them 
and get circumcised, they are not really bnngmg you to the 
hvmg God, they are merely adding to the number of the cir- 
cumcised, and finding cause therefore to boast over your 
flesh.’ This boasting is of course in God’s sig h t - they thmk 
God will be pleased t hat they ha ve wonjjo many adh e.rents. 
tiTisrad 1 
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Such IS the judaizing position, as Paul sees it according to r 1 
first principles Over against \t, by an emphatic contrast, he 
now sets his own Using a phrase {God forbid, Authorized 
Version) which he frequently employs when he wishes to show 
that the standards of earth do not apply in the affairs of 
heaven, he declares that for himself there can be no boastmg 
except in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is to the cross 
of Christ that Paul owes his redemption, and that new life 
which IS only possible to those who have been redeemed , he 
cannot therefore find an)rthmg to be proud of m the evil world 
out of which he has been dehvered And just as in u 21 he 
had said that he had been crucified with Christ, so now he 
declares that by the cross * the world has been crucified to 
me and I to the world.’ By ‘ the world ’ Paul means the whole 
natural order of things so far as it is existent and operative 
without relation to the hvmg and regeneratmg Spmt of God — 
we may compare it with his use of ' the flesh ’ m the more 
limited sphere of human nature. All the thmgs m life which 
to the natural man are imposmg and attractive have lost 
significance for him — t hey have become dead thmgs (' the 
veriest refuse ’ he calls them m Phil m 8) And he m turn 


has become dead to them — ^his ideals and outlook have now 


become so sfnitual and unworldly that the world can ignore 
him just as ffhe had, ceased to be ~ 

iUsthe new life to which redeemed men are mtroduced they 15 
axe confronted with entirely new standards In the natural 
world l/te Jew may be proud of bemg a Jew, and the Greek of 
bemg a Greek , but m the new world Jew and Greek are alike 
transformed, and there emerges a new creation. Paul operates 
with a similar thought in v 6, but while there his argument 
was that these distmctions possess no vahdity as means of 
salvation, here he asserts that they now cease to exist (cf p 124) , 
for the creative Spmt of God has brought mto life some thin g 
new If they do not count, it is because they no longer have 
any meaning The phrase a new creation occurs agam m 
2 Cor. V 17 , we may compare the Johannme tea chin g on 
the new birth. 

The prmciple which he has just enunciated provides for 16 
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the apostle a standard or rule for the Christian life. Hence 
when he comes to pronounce a short benediction as a conclu- 
sion to this section, he mcludes in it all who will be guided 
(or it may be, who mil march together) by this rule, as opposed 
to those who thmk that God attaches significance to such 
extemahties as circumcision. The word of benediction is 
peace, as m Num vi 26, Ps cxxv 5. Thus the Epistle 
closes, as it opened (i 3), with a prayer for peace As in 1 3 
peace was combmed with grace, so here it is combined with 
mercy , and grace, mercy, and peace occur together (and always 
m that order) m the opemng salutations of i Tim., 2 Tun , 
and 2 John, while Jude has mercy, peace and love. 

When Paul adds * even upon the Israel of God, is he usmg 
a phrase to cover the whole body of Christians, regarded as 
the new Israel ? This, which seems at first the most natural 
explanation, is not without difficulty. The' phrase //le Jsrae/ 
of God occurs nowhere else m the New Testament, and it is 
perhaps preferable to refer it to the faithful remnant %n Israel, 
who looked to God for some other rule than that provided by 
the bond of circumcision and obedience to the Law On this 
view, Paul’s benediction is firstly to those who already ‘belong 
to Christ,’ ordermg their fives according to the principle of 
the new creation stated m verse 15 ; but, just as he knows 
that this excludes some (hke the Judaizers) who, though they 
call themselves Christ’s, yet do not walk by this rule, so on 
the other hand he recalls, with true sympathy for his brethren 
after the flesh, that there are those m Israel who are waiting 
for the Lord their God and are marked out by Him for salva- 
tion If this is so, ought mercy to go with this second clause, 
so as to give a translation as follows As many as shall he 
guided by this rule, peace he on them, and mercy too upon the 
Israel of God? In this way we should be spared the collocation 
peace and mercy — it is perhaps more natural from a rehgious 
pomt of view, as it is more m accordance with Bibhcal usage, 
that where these terms are jomed together, mercy should 
precede peace And while the first part of the prayer is 
naturally for peace on those who already are Christ’s, the 
second is for mercy on those m Israel to whom Christ has not 
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yet "been revealed, though they are marked out for inclusion 
in the fellowship. 

Is it permissible to see in this reference to the Israel of 
God, as in other allusions to the Church m this Epistle, an 
indication of an early date ? (see Introduction, p. xlv.). 


So much of the Epistle has been occupied wth a vindication 17 
of his own person^ position and outlook that Paul adds a 
bnef closing word wi^ regard to himself He has said all he 
wants to say m self-defence. He is now prepared to go his 
own way with a conscience unrufBed and serene Usmg a 
phrase familiar in the Gospels (e g. Luke xi 7 , Mark xiv 6) 
to indicate giving irouile, he claims that after this he ought to 
be allowed the privilege of immunity He bases his claim on 
the fact that brcinded on his body is the owner’s stamp of 
Jesus (lit marks stigmata). 

One cannot but ask what is the origin and precise meanmg 
of this staking metaphor, (i) Slaves were sometimes branded 
with the name of their master, and Paul boasted that he was 
a slave of Jesus Christ. That explanation may almost certainly 
be accepted so far as it goes ^ (2) What suggested the meta- 
phor to Paul in the first place may have been a contrast with 
the stamp of circumcision ‘ Some men lay stress on bemg 
stamped as belonging to Israel , for me it is enough that I 
am stamped as belongmg to Jesus ’ (3) Are we then to sa y 
that m Paul’s case the owner's stamp is e ntirely metaph orical ^ 
T his may be so? But it is more probahfe that^ h e is ap peahng 
to certain bodily scars or wound s received in the service of 
his Master , and when we recall how m his laterJ E pistles ^ h e 
i nterpreted sufiermg s as linkmg b ^ up wi ^ the Lor d 
(e g. Col. i. 24 , cf. the thougEtmla^ iTigofbeing ‘ crucified 
with Christ ’) we can understand how he would rcggl]d..§h£h 


^The fact voudied for by Herodotus (u 113) ^at a 
refuge m a certain temple in Egypt, could have the mark ^ ^ , PauFme 

bun and so remam inviolate is not bkely to have any beanng . 

phrase Neither need we find a parallel m the ^Jf^mulet 

jjuoted by Deissmann, apparently a tiny sctoU enclosed tTniifile I shall 

winch sa^ ‘I bear the tomb of Osins • » so-and^ me sh^ 

throw It at him.’ Though m that case we have ^ * 

trouble, there is no reference to marks branded on the body 
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wounds as markinpr him out as * belong ing ; to Je sus ’ (cf 
in 29 , V. 24) At Lystra Paul was stoned and almost killed 
(Acts XIV. 19) ; and if he meant his words to convey this 
reference to his readers, the Galatians would understand it. 
It IS noteworthy that Paul uses here the personal name Jesus 
]ust as he does m an analogous passage m 2 Cor iv 10 
18 As a conclusion to the Epistle as a whole, just as verse 16 
was to the section immediately precedmg, there now comes 
the final benediction The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ is 
the formula regularly employed in the Epistles — Ephesians, 
Colossians, and the Pastoral Epistles are exceptions Here it is 
especially full of meanmg m view of the emphasis throughout 
the letter on grace and redemphm. Paul can speak of your 
spirit because the Galatians now recognize the hvmg God m 
their hves and have received the Holy Spirit With a sympa- 
thetic brethren and a reverential Amen the Epistle closes 
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TEXTUAL NOTES ATTACHED TO DR. MOFFATT’S 

TRANSLATION 


Dr. Moffatt has the following textual footnotes attached to 
his Translation • 

On IV 25 . ‘ Omitting "hyap as a gloss, with the Latm, 
Sahidic, and Ethiopic versions, K C G, Ongen, and many 
others ’ 

On V I ‘ Whether 3 is read after tq kXeuOep'n^ or mstead of 
T]J, the opening words of v i must be connected with the 
closmg words of iv. 31 I thmk on the whole that this m- 
terpretation of the text, which is advocated by modem 
editors like Lightfoot and Zahn, has the best claim to be 
regarded as authentic, it goes back to Marcion and has 
the powerful support of the Latm version, of G, of Ongen, 
Ambrosiaster, Jerome, and others ' 

On V. 24 • ‘ Omitting Ttjo-ou with D G, the Latm, Gothic, 
and Armenian versions, Marcion, Chrysostom, and others,’ 
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It may be urged that this is scarcely a fair statement of the 
case T he A postohc Co uncil , it mayjie said, dedt solely with 
t he term s pn^hic h Gentiles coul d haye^^place m the Ch^tian 
Fellow sh ip, not with the^question of Jew^_ .and Gentile 
Christians associatin^w^hjon^aimthCT But is it conceiv- 
ableliHatlLt the date of the Council, when (accordmg to the 
evidence of Acts) the work at Antioch had been gomg on for 
perhaps three years and there had been a Gentile-embracmg 
mission through South Galatia, the question of the admission 
of Gentiles into the Fellowship could be discussed as an 
isolated question apart from the other question of the cor- 
porate relations of Jews and Gentiles mthin the Fellowship ? 
This practical issue must certainly have presented itself to the 
Council. Accordmgly, if Gal u i-io is a narrative of the 
Council, cntics are driven to suggest that the mcident of 
Peter at Antioch m verses ii took place before the events 
described in verses i-io In other words, Paul relates first 
of all his two visits to Jerusalem, and then goes back to recount 
an mcident at Antioch which took place before the second of 
these Such a reversal of chronological order, of which there 
IS not a hmt m Paul’s narrative, is so highly improbable that 
only as a last expedient ought it to be accepted as an expla- 
nation, 

A htstoncal reconstruction of the development of events 

At Antioch work among Gentiles had, under the super- 
vision of Barnabas and Paul, been gomg on for approximately 
a year (Acts xi 26) before the visit to Jerusalem related m 
Acts XI. 30 (=Gal. 11 i). The visit had as one of its objects 
the takmg of a relief-fund to Jerusalem , but the narrative m 
Galatians reveals that it was undertaken on Paul’s part as a 
result of divme guidance, and that- he was concerned to mform 
the apostles m Jerusalem of the new and wonderful develop- 
ments which were takmg place m regard to the acceptance of 
the Gospel by Gentiles At this stage, therefore, the ques- 
tion at issue was the fundamental one of the terms on which 
Gentiles should be accepted into the Chnstian Fellowship 
It concerned, to use Paul's phrase, the truth of his gospel. 
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men Paul went up to Jerusalem at tl^ tune, 
that this question must be raised, his position was by no me^ms 
secure He was still a young man. unknoNvn to most m^ber^ 
of the Church, remembered by others with Ungenng ^ * 

and vie\\ed with suspiaon and hatred by the non-Chnshan 
Jews, with whom the Christians of Jerusalem desire o ve 
as amicably as possible. His o\vn claim was that he a een 
called by God to be an apostle, and had received a special 
commission to go to the Gentiles , but would the 
authorities, how'ever much they might be impressed by is 
smcenty and missionary zeal, be completely satisfied as to 
his apostohc claims and give him caric blanche to w’ork among 
Gentiles without demanding from them circumcision and the 
keepmg of the Law ’ Conversations took place on the sub- 
ject — there is no mdication in Gal u of a formal Conference, 
and indeed the time was not ripe for that ; and it speaks 
volumes, both for the cogency with which Paul presented his 
case and for the extent to which the leaders of the Jerusalem 


church were ruled by the Spirit of Christ, that these latter 
acknowledged the genuineness of his apostleship and fully 
endorsed his mterpretation of the gospel Gal. li. i-io, therefore, 
represents quite an early stage in the development of events. 

But the settlement of one question means the raismg ot 
others The practical question next emerged of the relation 
of Jews and Gentiles wthm the Fellowship Even at the 
Jerusalem meetmg above referred to, that problem had created 
a difficult situation ; the demand was raised that Titus, a 


Gentile who accompanied Paul, must be circumcised if he was 
to have full and free fellowship with his brother-Chnstians 
m Jerusalem, and Paul, who could rectiler pour viicux sauter, 
consented (as I beheve) to his circumcision. But already it 
was plam to his clear vision that, if Gentiles were to be ad- 
nutted to the Fellowship, then within the Fellowship Jews and 
Gentiles must he one. On his return to Antioch, therefore 
Paul himself jomed in table-fellowship with Gentile members 
of the Church (he had no doubt done so even before his visit 
to Jerusalem) So too did Barnabas , other Jewdsh-Christians 
Were probably encouraged to do hkewise , and when Peter 
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visited Antioch,^ he too fell in with a practice which, though it 
was altogether novel to him, appealed to his honest and 
S3naipathetic nature. Then there arrived emissaries from James 
in Jerusalem who took exception to this table-fellowship. 
They did not deny that the Gentiles might become Christians 
without first becommg Jews , but they msisted that, as Jews 
were forbidden by the Law to eat with Gentiles, Je%vish- 
Christians and Gentile-Chnstians must keep separate 

Here then was an issue which cut Paul to the quick Was 
the Fellowship of Christ to be spht mto two sections, a Jewish 
and a Gentile ? By prompt and decisive action he saved the 
situation at Antioch, and umty was, for a time, restored But 
clearly trouble was brewmg Soon it would become so 
threatening that a formal Conference on the subject would be 
necessary Meanwhile two other developments took place 
which Served to bnng matters to a head One was the imti- 
ation by Barnabas and Paul of a great missionary-crusade — 
they went out mto the highways and the byways of the 
world, constraming the Gentiles to come in , and ‘ a 
door of faith ’ was opened in the towns of S. Galatia (Acts 
XIV 27) The other was that Jewish opposition marshalled 
itself for attack Among extreme Jewish-Chnstians (and m 
this they would have the s3Tnpathy and support of non- 
Chnstian Jews) it became apparent that Pauhne Chnstiamty 
meant a demal of some of the fundamental prmaples of 
Judaism Hence they demanded that, if imity was to be 
mamtamed m the Church, Gentile-Chnstians must come under 
the same God-given ordmances as Jewish-Chnstians The 
claun put forward by Paul, and endorsed by the Jerusalem 
apostles, that Gentile-Chnstians should be free from the Law 
must be abandoned To press home their case, and to s ave 
the situation before Pai^(regarded as a false apostle and a 
traitor to Eis nation’s faith) had irretnevably rumed it , 
Judaizmg propagandists appeai^~Tfir i\'htidcir,^ and even 

1 This was probably before the missionary journey of Barnabas and Paul to 
Galatia 

2 Acts XV I No time-lndication is given in this verse , and it is probable that 
these emissaries from Judaea had arrived in Antioch some considerable time 
previous to the events described m chap xv 
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purs ued Barnabas and Paul in their m issionaiy tour tlurougli 
Galafaa; and ^" w^s ee fromt he Epistle, they acbieved~Po 
little success in persuading Gentile conve:^ to ac cept t^ 
Jewish Luw. 

'This~was the situation that called forth from Paul his 
Epiitie~^o the GalaSSSs" Can we d 5 fine”£Ke~situatioh~^ill 
more precisely ^ Where was Paul when word reached him 
of the havoc the Judaizers were making among his Galatian 
converts ? Was he (as seems most probable) m Antioch, where 
Acts says that he spent a considerable time on his return ? 
Was he on his way up from Antioch to Jerusalem to attend 
the Council ? ^ May it even be that he had not yet had time 
to reach Antioch on his way back from Gratia ? The interval 
need not have been a long one — experience of ‘ revivals ’ 
shows that enthusiastic converts lend a ready ear to fresh 
demands by which, as they think, they can testify to the 
genumeness of their faith and make their caUmg and election 
sure At the very opening of the letter Paul expresses his 
astonishment that the Galatians should have deserted Christ 
so soon (see note on i 6). The Judaizers may have followed 
him relentlessly from town to town, keeping close on his heels 
all the way . the language of i 9 reveals that, even dunng the 
tune he spent with the Galatians, Paul was consaous of the 
dangers of a rival gospel being preached among them ( * I have 
said it before ’ , see note on that passage and on ‘again’ in v 3). 
Sufi&cient tune, however, has elapsed for the trouble to have 
reached alamnng proportions and for Paul to have passed 
nght away from Galatia He is now m a place where he 
cannot easily reach those to whom he writes (iv. 20). It 
s eems best to picture him as being m Antioch . 

We may continue our historical retrospect one stage further. 
The question which had been raised involved vital rehgious 
interests ; and from the first there must have been many in 
the Church who found it diG&cult to know how they ought to 
react to it The extreme Judaizers had a pomt of view which 

1 This has been conjectured because of the vague phrase (without any place- 
reference) in 1 i2 ‘ the brothers who are beside me ’ On that phrase see 
commentary ad loc 
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deserves to be studied vith S 3 unpathy and patience. Even 
the Jerusalem apostles who (at the tune of the earlier conversa- 
tions) had given their blessing to Paul and his work must have 
viewed wth concern certam possible results of his pohcy 
There is a sigmficant phrase in ii 14 which helps us to appre- 
ciate their difficulty It speaks of men who were true-born 
Jews commg to forget their traditions and learning to ' live 
hke the Gentiles ’ How far, it might be asked, were Jewish- 
Chnstians to be made to go for the sake of fellowship with their 
Gentile brethren ? Brotherhood in Christ might lead a Jewish- 
Chnstian to welcome a G entile-Chnsti ah to his table, but was 
he"m tunfjd'a'cceprah ihidtalion’tb th^taffie of the Gentle, 
where he migHTbe ask^ tiTeat food such as n^Jey^iight^to 
eari'~THefe‘werebther difficulti^, too, apart from those which 
concerned food Was a Jewash-Chnstian. e g , to become lax 
in his observance drth^abbati^ecause his. Gentile Jbrother 
didir 6 ~t'ohserveTt' ^ ~~ 

On^ such matters Paul had one clear pnnciple to guide 
hii^^Ttie“Law‘was'temporaiy ahd"pro\nsibnd , th(^\iU of 
Qbnstjs^i^ , and theref^e'theXhristian mu st go.as.far. as 
the Spirit of Chnst requir^ that he ^ould^o ’ Hence we 
haveTus" insistence (asTn~ch'^^~ v. and vi.) on the h^bfthe 
S pint'm ^''qh’ ih^^Xf 13hnsti^Xbve.-X uT the matter was 
les s clea rjor odierswho.did not wish to turn their back on their 
past or show themselves disloyal to the reh'gion of Theirlatliers. 

It wbuld'T5e“in teres tang if we knew~inore~defrriifely" how 
Barnabas^ viewed the issue W hat w e know^pf.himjnchnes 
us to beheve that he would g o as far as po ssi ble wi th his young 
colleague When the rnatter was referred to th e Je ruial em 
C ouncil, he ce rtainly supported Paul on the gener^ question ; 
but so also (as is sSd^~ by~ the" decisIohXfnt heXouhalT^^d 
I^ter_and~lam^J ^d leade rs of Jewish-Chnstian 

opinion But did Barnabas go with PauTaliTEe way ? ^ At 

1 The decree avoided explicit mention of table-fellowship, i e It did 
not recommend that fellowship such as Paul encouraged was either essential or 
right, it merely proposed a modus mvendi which would make fellowship 
possible Gentile-Christians were asked to abstain from fornication and to 
avoid foods whidi were especially repugnant to Jews 

2 No safe arg umen t may be deduced from the fact that Barnabas is not 
associated with Paul m the writing of Galatians (i i) (see p lo) 
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o ne time cert ainly he wavere d (li 13). And he did not accom- 
p anv Pa ul on the second mis sidnary _ jo^n'ey. "ThouglTwe 
do not have sufficient evidence for a decision, are there indi- 
cations that the hberal policy of Paul scarcely earned the full 
approval of the older apostle ? 

Doctrinal features of the Epistle, and their hearing on the question 
of date 

Even if we accept Galatians as the earhest of all his letters, 
we must not forget that at this date Paul ha d already bee n 
a Christian for perhaps seventeen years, andTn its essential 
featufe§~his gospel was alfeadyTofmed But as at least 
'pointers in the dir ection o f an early date we may dte'Ihe 
character of his references to the Church~(see pp ^^v. f .Jjnd^ffie 
factrthstrthouglrhe comes so hear tb'it'ih^bught, he never 
uses the expreSsic5ir*'tlieT3bb.^of ChriiT’ Simflarly, he* 3 o^ 
nofuse the term 'The mystery ’ "with regarj fo the Gos^, 
evfen thouglTaUTEat is im"plied'l^n;haf^ht^e*m~Col“l"25ffir is 
already present to his nund The simple"e 5 qpiFession found in 
hi 29, V. ^^T'Tirdse wffib'belong to Christ ’ (lit ‘ who are of 
Christ ’ ; see p xliv.) has a parallel m the name ' Christ’s men 
{Christianoi) which about this tune came to be apphed to the 
behevers at Antioch (Acts xi 26) 

The thought which Paul develops in his later Epistles, 
tharbgheVfers sUare in the .Corel's risen life, is n ot expressed 
i n that way in Ga latians, where the ben^ts' oTsalvat ion are 
c onnec ted with Christ's redem pti^ death and the gifFdfT he 
H dy S pmf ^ 

Paui^ ap ocalyptic tea ching in the Thessalonian Epistles 
( written durmg the second missionary j ourney) is certainly 
not to be explained as r epresenting a cruder and a more 
p^^^ve"stagelnTK[^^ioiSTEml 3 ngdsee'p"^w )T~Andas 
regards the affinities of our Epistlewith Romans, which dates 
from the third missionary journey, it is entirely fallaaous to 
imagme that these necessarily imply that Romans (at least 
in its present form) and Galatians were written at approxim- 
ately the same tune. 
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Chroiwlogy 

On the obscure subject of chronology a word must suffice 
Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem (Acts xi 30 , Gal, li, i) may 
be connected, as Acts mdicates, with a famine m Judaea 
Dn the evidence of Josephus there was a famine m Judaea 
about the year 46 — after the death of Herod m 44 A probable 
iate for the Apostohc Council (Acts xv) is 48, \vhichrmi^ 
theref 6 fe~ 15 e "t ah^'lils b^’as lhe^da te"6f “^ im ‘E~pistl^e~"'Paul's 
6fst "^it~{o~ Jerusalem, approximately fourteen years before 
the second visit, may be placed about 33, and his conversion 
two years earher (see i. 18 and u i). 


3 The Source of the Trouble in Galatia 

If the reconstruction given on pp xxvi ff. be accepted as 
a reasonable mterpretation of the development of events, 
there is no need to doubt the traditional explanation of the 
trouble in Galatia, viz that it was caused by Jewish-Chnstian 
emissanes who came m from outside, probably from Jerusalem. 
That view, however, has m recent years been challenged from 
two sides 

(i) It has been pointed out that m the Epistle there is no 
dear mdication that the people who caused the trouble had 
come from Jerusalem May it not therefore be that the 
trouble arose in Galatia itself ? And as there is no reason 
to beheve that the Church m Galatia was to any large extent 
Jewish-Christian, may it not be that the opposition came m 
the mam from local Jews ? To quote Ehrsopp Lake’s state- 
ment of this position . ‘ So far as Romans and Galatians 
deal with the Law it is not because there was a Jewish-Chnstian 
mission m nvalry to Paul, but because Paul wished to protect 
his converts from the efiorts of Jewish teachers to persuade 
them to come over to the true Mother Church — ^the Synagogue 
— and accept whole-heartedly all the teadung of the Old 
Testament on which Paul himself relied for the proof of so 
much of Ms teaching ’ {Beginmngs of ChnsUamty, Vol. V., 
P 215). 
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n we had merely Galatians to go on, this might be accepted 
as a possible explanation of the facts before us It may be 
doubted, however, whether it is a true, or at least a complete, 
explanation. 

In Jerusalem and Judaea, where Jewish Chnstiamty was 
a livmg force, there certainly was a party mthin the Church 
which insisted on settmg Chnstiamty withm the framework 
of Judaism Acts xv 5 defimtely refers to Christian Phansees 
who demanded that Gentiles must be circumcised and told to 
keep the Mosaic Law , and the false brothers whom Paul 
denounces m h 4 were, of course, Christians But they were, 
as we may say, Jews first and Christians afterwards , and they 
would fight to the uttermost any interpretation of Chnstiamtj' 
which, when earned to its inevitable conclusion, was to 
separate them from the commonwealth of Israel, and link 
them up in a new umty with ‘ Gentile sinners ’ In this they 
were sure of support from their non-Chnstian Jewish brethren, 
whose attitude to Pauhne Chnstiamty was one of deep resent- 
ment and finally of active opposition. 

Thus the opposition to Paul m Galatia may h ave had the 
backing of n on-Christiah Jews ; but ISr^vm g force cam e 
fromJewisE^CEristians'^And the probabihty is that they were 
Je\^h-LhrisBan s~Trom Judeea Emissaries from Judsea 
found their way to^ Antioch, accordmg to Acts xv. 1 , and if 
their real aim was to do all m.theu power to wreck Paul's 
work, then the probabihty is that they piusued him into 
Galatia 

(2) In the second place it is urged ^ that, in addition to Jewish 
(or Judamng) opposition, Paul had to face trouble of an 
exactly opposite kmd, viz from a Gentile party of ‘ spmtual 
perfectionists ’ who, pndmg themselves on then possession 
of the Spint, claimed to be supenor to the authonty of the 
Jewish Law, or even to the recognized pnnciples of morality. 
This party, it is said, is referred to in vi i (' you who are 
spiritual ’) , and it was with them m mmd that Paul issued 
his stem warning that Christian freedom is not to be made 

1 For this view see J H Ropes’ The Singular Problem of the Epistle to the 
Galaixans 
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‘ an opening for the flesh ’ (v. 13). As a further argument 
in support of this h)rpothesis, we are asked to believe that when 
Paul develops, as he does in chaps, lu. and iv , his contention 
that those who are Christ’s are the true offspring of Abraham, 
he is combatmg the pretensions of those Gentile ' spirituals ’ 
who wished to sever altogether the connection between 
Judaism and a truly spiritual Christianity. On this view it 
is Paul who is the Judaizer, seeking to link up his converts 
wth a Jewish past with which they themselves wish to have 
nothing to do 1 

Paul's correspondence does mdeed reveal that, in some < 
of his churches at a later date, he had trouble from people 
of this t5rpe ; but the existence of such a party at this date in 
Galatia is a gratmtous assumption The errors which Paul 
combats in his doctrme of Christian freedom are the errors, 
not of Gentile perfectiomsts, but of Jewish legahsts Faced 
vith the Judaizmg contention that the only alternative to 
adherence to the Jewish Law is a lapse mto heathen hcence, 
Paul remmds his Gentile readers that they know the ethical 
and spiritual standards of the Gospel, and that those who have 
received the Spirit must learn to walk by it And when he 
emphasizes how Chnstians are linked up with Abraham (' if 
you are Chnst's, then you are Abraham's offspring ' — 29), 
he is not ctsserting this connection in the face of those who 
deny it, but expomnhng its meanmg to those who misunder- 
stand it The true sons of Abraham, he declares as agamst 
the assertions of the Judaizers, are not those who are linked ■ 
together by the covenant-rite of circumcision and the keepmg 
of the Law, but those who through Christ, the true ' Offspring ' 
of Abraham, have learned to trust God in faith as Abraham did. 


Ill The Theological Background of the Epistle 

T he Epistle to th e Galatians is not a theological treatise , 
i t is a rehgious app eaT Yet' beEihd that appeal there Bes a 
defimte outlook on hfe and destmy, an ordered system of 
thought on the purposes and activities of God as these have 
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been revealed m Christ. Paul could not have pled as he 
does in Galatians if he had not had a dear theology. 

In one of the opening verses the apostle gives expression 
to a thought which is of cardinal importance for the interpre- 
tation of all that follows. He says ^ at * Christ gave Hims_eH 
for our sins, to rescue us from the present evil world ’ (i 4). 
At the heaH^pfTgulVappeal'tKereliSlfdb ct^ e of 
With this" verse as a gm 3 e'we~mayexamine Paul's thought 
under three heads : 

1 The Prelude to Redemption. 

2 The Redemption accomphshed by Christ. 

3 The Consequences of Redemption. 


I The Prelude to Redemption 
Man’s Separation from God 

It was a widely accepted view that the world as a whole 
lay under the domination of the powers of evil His very 
behef m a Holy God forced the Jew to recognize that mankind 
was enslaved to sm, doomed therefore to death which was the 
penalty for smT, and cut off from perfect knowledge of God or 
participation in His life-givmg Spirit. Along with the powers 
of evil other powers were recognized which were not so much 
hostile to God’s purpose as mdifierent to it Paul knew how 
the pagan world looked with awe on the mysterious forces 
w hich ruled the natural order, notably the powe rs of~Sie 
heavenly spheres to which he alludes by the n ame of Elementa l 
S pirits (Gal iv 3 , 9), and he himselfliad inhented fro m!^ 
J ewish upEnngmg a behef m various ‘ pnnc ipalities_ajid 
powers ’ All i kese p owers held sway over the present evil 
werld~^d came between man and G od In view of~Jhrs 
separation God aimed at ultimate reconciliation of man t o 
Himself j_ as a me ans to that end He sought to r edeem man 
iro m lE^powers that ens laved him ; and the devout looked 
forward in faith to the age to come, when sin should give place 
to nghteousness and death to life eternal, and when God 
Himself should dwell with His people. 
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God’s Covenants with Airaham and Israd 

The pious Jew was ready to acknowledge that m the working 
out of this gracious purpose God looked out on humanity 
as a whole . He w^^ the God of all the earth. Yet He must 
establish contact \mere contact could be found He began by 
calling one man Abraham through whom He could work — 
promismg that m him and m his seed all nations would be 
blessed The acceptance of any one man must always mean 
the passmg-over of others, even though the passmg-over may 
be temporary and leave open the possibihty of ultimate 
acceptance Thus of Abraham’s seed Isaac was chosen but not 
Ishmael Jacob but not Esau After their dehverance from 
Egypt, which typified a greater dehverance to come, the earher 
covenant with Abraham and his seed was renewed on Smai 
with the children of Israel as a people, representmg that branch 
of the family of Abraham through which the promises were 
to be fulfilled , and m virtue of it they were now not merely 
sons of Abraham and children of Israel but the people of God 

AH good Jews held firmly by these two covenants , but 
different interpretations came to be held with regard to their 
character and content To the more evangehcally mmded 
they were essentially expressions of the seH-mamfestation and 
redeeming activity of God, whose primary and mdeed sole 
demand was for trust. In this respect the covenant with 
Abraham was par excellence a covenant of Promise, to which 
Abraham responded m faith There were other Jews, however, 
who, partly on grounds of narrow nationahsm, partly on 
grounds of stem righteousness, mterpreted the covenants as 
if they were two-sided agreements, according to which the 
human recipients came under certam obhgations, m the one 
case to circumcise their children, m the other to keep the Law 
given on Smai On this view God’s blessmg was only for those 
who ' kept the covenant.’ 

In Galatians the foundation of the rehgion of Jehovah is 
placed by Paul in the covenant of Promise which God made 
with Abraham It is God from whom all savmg activity 
comes ; and such a God ' accepts ’ (‘ justifies ’) man never m 
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terms of what man has accomphshed but solely m terms of his 
faith and receptivity. So thoroughly is this covenant of 
Promise the foundation for Paul that he insists that the later 
covenant of the I^w was essentially secondary — the Law was 
imposed for a special purpose, and held merely for a temporary 
period. And when Chnst came, says Paul, He came m fulfi l- 
ment of the covenant of Promise ; an d with His commg th e 
c ovenant of Law has come to an en d. 

The Law of God 

At this point we may ask ourselves (i ) what precisely was 
meant by the Law which under the covenant Israel had 
pledged itself to obey , and (u ) what was the attitude to the 
Law of those who ranged themselves agamst Paul 

(i) The word translated into Gree k as iio?no s_.jLnd mto 
En ghsh as Law w as m H ebrew Torah, a nd it signified not Law 
m a legalist sense bjit th e revealed Will of Go d Thus the 
Will of God and the Law of God were at basis synonyrnous 
t erms As regards the” covenant with Israel made"dn Smai, 
the Torah which God commumcated there might be inter- 
preted of the ten commandments (Exod xxxiv 28), or even 
of the foundational demand that Israel was to have no other 
God save Jehovah , but the term came to be apphed to the 
five sacred books m which, as every good Jew beheved, Moses 
mcorporated what had been revealed by God as His demands 
for the people Even the prophetic teachmg was m a sense 
Torah Isaiah can speak as if what he has to declare is God’s 
law no less than God’s word (Isa i 10) , but a distmction cam e 
to be drawn between the Law and the Prophets, eve n thoug h 
it was reco g nized that, asm each case tne Voice was'We V oice 
o ^God.T^at the prophets declar ed was m reahty~anmte r- 
p retation of what was written m the books of Moses Lastly , 
a s the Law constantly required remterpretation and' formula - 
ti on to make it ap plicable to the changmg conditions of hfe, 
t he term Torah was made to cover tUe dedicated work of the 
S( ^bes who, now that prophecy had ceased, were accepted as 
c ontintm ^ t fie work ot tfie prophets in the tas k of mter- 
preting the Law , a nd alongside t he written law a p lace 
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found for the unwritten Jiaw ^f tradition Hence it was 
that thoupi, 'fo~tEe" pious Jew, the fundamental demand of 
God was still that men should hearken to His word and obey 
His will, and though from this pomt of view much that Paul 
says of the Law must appear unsympathetic and even unjust, 
nevertheless the Law of God came to be mterpreted too much 
in a legalistic and too httle in a spiritual sense, and even those 
who did not feel it (as Paul did) an intolerable burden must 
have been conscious that it did not give them freedom and 
joy and power in their religious life It was possible to give 
heed to the Law and not hear the authoritative and hfe- 
givmg Voice of God, or be m touch with His Spirit. 

(u ) Nevertheless the good Jew regarded the Law with 
unqualified honour and devotion The sprmgs of devotion 
came first of all from personal piety God could never be 
for him, as for so many in our modem world, merelj- the end 
of the great human quest ; God was the beginnmg, who spoke 
to men and called them to hearken and obey. The facts of 
history served m certam quarters to deepen their devotion 
Shut m on every_si de by a pa gMjsmjwhich_^^ to 

e n^nt,' J udaism had come to beheve that only by a scrupu- 
l ous reg ardnior Jehovah's revealedi^ m tHeTTaw could the 
nation preserve lts~idehTity~and~mtness'Tor' Himr~fo" cithe r" 
n ations that knew Him not G omg a sta ge further , Jewish 
thinkers declared that th^Law received by Israel on Smai 
had, from the very nature of things," existed ^th God from 
t he beg innmg, and must , therefore, exist to all e tenuty— a 
co^y, ^ it werep^~Ihe Law eternally existent in hea^ n 
Lastly, while many pious Jews were ready to recognize that 
in the eyes of a holy God the Jew was as truly a sinner, and as 
worthy of condemnation, as the Gentile was, nevertheless they 
climg to the behef [a) that it was m the Law that God had 
defined, fully and finally, what He expected of His people, and 
(&) tha t the real significance of the Prormse laym this, that God 
w ould contmue to show a specialnieasure ~of'fav our to the se ed 
of .Abraham , a favour m which the Gentiles co uld only share if 
th ey accepted the covenant-rite of circumcision an d pledged 
themselves to keep the covenant-obhgation defined m the Law. 
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On all these ground s it was natural that even among those 
.Tews who beca me~Christians there should be man y wh o 
r efused td~bieheve that the Law co ul d Tj^'H^id e or sup^- 
seded _Jesus Himself, they r ecalled, ha d come notjto_^_teoy 
the Law but'td fulhl iL~Hurther, m proclainung God’s nght- 
eoushess amon^ the Gentiles, they held that they must go 
with a complete message, embracing the Law of God as well 
as the Gospel Had not Israel received the Law that she might 
pass it on to the nations ^ And how, if they were not made to 
accept the Law, would it be possible for Gentiles to leave 
behind their old lawlessness and rise to the heights of the 
nghteousness of God ? 

It IS against such contentions that Paul has to fight m 
Galatians~ T he orthodox Jewish view of the Law he attack s 
u nmercifully (chaps hi -v ). No doubt the strength of h is 
a ttack came from the witness of rehgiou s expenen cej:::jie 
r^ognizedTa^ ot^rs had done before him, that man is sinful 
and^ cannotof hims^keeplthe~I::aw' of Go d?" BuLthis convictioh 
is re mforced by a denial of the whole t h eolog ical system _pn 
w^fiTthe traditional view of the Law was based A frada- 
m^ntaTIfact for Eim was tlTat~tlie~whble^ m ankind, ^mg 
e nslaved to sm and u nder the dommation of the powers of this 
world, was separated from direct commumon witbnEheTImhg 
God (jtdd’s redem^ve purpose BadriPi^ ffuej beehlidvanced 
a stage when contact was established with the seed of Abraham 
and when later the covenant was renewed with the children 
of Israel But sm was not yet cast out , the powers of this 
world were not yet dethroned Until the time came for God 
to eSect deliverance, Israel under the Law was m no better 
case than the other nations outside the Law The Law, no 
matter how exalted or how hteral a view was~TaRS'bf if7 
could hot of itself brmg men to God or mediate to t hem ^ e 
dmhe Spiri t , all it could do was to make them realize thei r 
f ^ure and bring lio me to them their need of salva tion 
I ndeed, it put men meantime under its condemnation and 
curs e, and that very condemnation was m itself something 
from which th ose wbo were under it must be dehvered before 
they could attam to "God'^bf^ing Lastly, it is m the 
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Pr omise r ather than m the Law that the true character and 
purpose of God are Lwealed. The" Pr6mise"will" stand w hen 
t’^T^w^is jihrogated. - And no^ihTChmt the Promise is 
bemg fulfilled , ahdThe true^mheritors of it are not those who 
ar^'"br Israel ' in the sense that they are Abraham's seed 
after the flesh, but those who _^e ‘ of Christ,’ who al<me is 
the true seed of Abraham. 

Flesh and Spirit 

Bound up with Paul’s view of the world is his doctnne of 
man, and his teachmg on flesh and Spirit In revealed rehgion 
man is not to be explamed except by reference to God who 
created him m His own image and has marked him out for 
a heavenly destmy Man is therefore not mere flesh, because he 
IS constantly exposed to the influence of the divme Spirit But 
apart from this mfluence from the divme Spirit there is strictly 
no such thmg as the human spirit , and man tnily Jiy.es-Only-m 
s o far a s he is m hying contact with the Spint o f_G p d_ M[an 
h owever has' 'fallen from his high est ate, he bjsJi.exQIPe- a 
prey to the powers of evil , and'untiThe is deh yer^ from them 
t he Spirit o f God ca nnot fully operate m his hfg It was m the 
thaTT hese evil powers earne d out their attaclc s~dh~ him 
and establliEeci their sway over ’himL15or~the flesh; though 
not' iriltselfTiniris weairand 'eaifly ‘corrupted wh en it is n bt 
doihiriated''by" tEe~Sp int7 a rid if m an was ever to att am his 
d ^tiny as a spintuaL bem g it was m the flesh that eyiLm ust b e 
fought and overcome Meanwhile man awaits a Dehverer. 
I fhe "needrdehverance from the condemnation of God's Law, 
a still more radical need is to be dehvere^rom the'^owerof 
e ^That resi(Ieyin 'hjsrSesh^so^EiTLe m£y~c^e“under the 
sway o f God’s SpiH € " 

2, The Redemption Accomplished by Christ 

T he looked-for Dehverer, says Pau l, c^e m Jesus Christ. 

' ■WfieiTthe time had fully expired, God sent fbfthTHiT^Sdn, 
bom of a woman, bora under the Law, to ransom those 
who were under the Law, that we might get our sonship ’ 
(iv. 4). 
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(i ) Jesus came from God He did not anse among men to 
be their Leader and Champion , He was the Son of God, who 
had come from God to be their Redeemer T hat He was trul y 
t he Son of Godj was-p rpved for Paul by theJa £t_thailGfl^ 
raised Him fro m the d ead. (Gal, i. i , Rom i 4) 
re surrection and exaltation revealed Bbm too as ._.Tlm jjor^ 
to whom all the powers of the presm'^jWQlIsL-^^®- 
subject 

) A s a pre-condition of 'Effecti v e de hve rance, Jes us^in 
H is coming among men identified Himself th orqugMY.jwi^ 
those whom He sought to d ehve r. {a) Bom of a woma n, 
t ook flesh, ancTbeca me t nilv man , m t h is way He e x perien ced 
all the onslaughts that the powers of this world agains t 
rna-n^ anTT fiTially He was able to oher H i mself as a. nepresenta" 
f ive on behalf of His brother-men (6) Furth er, as it was 
t hrough His cove nanted—P^e^o ple that God was seel^g~To 
advance Ebs redemptive purposes for hu manity aiawholCj, 
Jesus was bom a ao n~of~Abraham., and. ca me~u^er tlm Law , 
e ven sharing uT thaF curs e whicH~tfie Law impose d on t hose 
w ho were under its lunsdictio n , andjo He was able to ofie r 
Himself as a representative on beh alf of His brother-Israeh tes. 
(cj In fEfs~representative capacity He acce pted cxuaj^on, 
the innocent for the gmlty ; and by takmg on Hu ngelf th e 
c ondemnation and punishment which belon^d to t he brethren . 
H e becam ejn. a.double-sense_theirJDeliyerer— those„wha-were 
under the Law nngh t no w be ransomed from its cur se, and 
rneii everywhere might r ise above the conditions of sm an d 
s endtude whfcff seemed an mevit a ble a ccomp.animent-of-hfe 
in _the present age, and attam to the free dom -of sons of God . 

From first t o last Gala tians connects this rede mptive wor k 
of^ ffist'^^tB~Sr 5 ea?^^ '' He' 3 ^ ~lmrouf‘'sms''^(i , '^e 
gave Himself up for iis ’ (ii 20) ; 'TEerTmdeed ChiSt's dg ath 
w^ usel^ * (u 21) , ‘ Jesus Christ th e cnTcified ' (m i) , 
‘ He became accursed f or us ' (m 13) , ‘ t he cr os s of Chr ist 
(vr~i2, 14) Th ere IS only one direct reference ta3Ee j‘ . esuEr ec- 
tion of Christ, viz in 1 i In some of his later Epi stles Faifi 
|r epresmts~behever s as shanng m the resurrection-hf e of thei r 
* Lord (e g C ol ui i) This is not so~in GTalaSanii HSe 
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Christi ans are not tho se who share Chnsf s resu rrection, but 
tl^e who^ccept m faith the benefits purchased by His death 
For a fuUOT study of Paul's teaching on Chnst's death we 
may refer the reader to the commentary on the passages quoted 
above. 


3 The Consequences of Redemption 


To understand Paul’s teaching on the consequences of 
Redemption we must look at the far horizon and consider his 
eschatology Eschatology does not c ome_ prqgnmently to 
expressio n in Galat ians , HuOris pre-s upposed, as it is m all 
t he New T esta ment writing s an d no m tef^etation of Gala- 
tians can afford to neglect it 

Tfiere^ is no feason”to~ think Paul’s eschatological teaching 
at this stage differed m essentials from that of Jesus ^ Jesus 
seems to have taught men to expect the Kmgdom of God to 
be inaugurated by the tnumphal appearance of the Messiah 
(Son of Man) before whom the dead of all ages would appear, 
some to pass to hfe eternal, the others to pass to punishment 
or death Paul likewise has his doctrme of the two ages 
(i 4) , and m i Thessalonians, wntten shortly after this, he 
has given us a picture of the appearance of Chnst and the 
gathenng together of His samts (iv. 15-17). 


Jnshficatton and the Gift of the Spirit 

In his teachmg m Galatians Paul does not deal with the 
coming judgment or the hfe to come, but with the true 
approach to God which will ultimately lead to hfe eternal He 
beheves that m the day of judgment a man caimot base his 
claims on anything that he himself has accomphshed, for 
anything that is really worth while is the result of what God 
Himself has done for him The first fact we must recogmse, 
liere_and now, is t ^t Chns c to '^ spmjJS ,~andv^ are 
called^to*acc^"llis redee ming work and m sim ple^ fa ifh~~to 
yl^'ourselvS'f^G^t ^VhenwethuTtumt^^ m Chris t. 
God:^trTIis~part' a^epts'us^^^ ^^^nd'TBaFaccj ptanc^^ what 

1 A dlSer^t view is mamtamed by Schweitzer, in his great book The Mysh~ 
ctsm of Paul the Apostle 
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IS caJJedJustification The^c ^ptance follows on our 
— ^en^^m^e^TSsio n * 

si ^!^5*thaFjlisacc^taSce^^or ' us is real~ by giving us jWs 
Holy Spirit T^g^oi Jiie, Holy^pint jl £Os^al 
signifi^nce, for it shows that ^ 

sway^oT'tEe'piowefs^orTKIs'^voHd br ought int o 

hiang'*c^Hcr'wif£^*^^J" Hiio^l fT~ ^f has a _^giiific^ce 
alsoTor^EEe”inHivI3uar5ehever, who no w k n ows t hat, t houg h 
he is still in the flesh, the flesh need no Igi ger dom inate^hiin, 
— here and now he ma y have growing in his life the fruit of 
the~SpMt. Xife m the Spmt is th us cha racteri zed 1^ by 
scmpulous endeavolh 'thS^layJ quie^t lithe Spirit 

h^ fiill sway in a man^sTiiertfiat^an rnaylui the end attam 
to spiritual completeness. If on the other hand he allows the 
fl esh to reassert itself, he is m no better case t ha n if he^had n ot 
received the Spirit, and ES^ mitial] ustification wiU be r ender^ 
futile ~ 


When P aul speaks of a jm^ being jus tified he m eai^ not 
thathe has been made righteous, b^l^^1Geh^,fe§eij_accgpte^ 
ai'li^feous. ]ffi d~m‘^f^o~impof^a jit‘*re^ects his^ doctrine of 
jusfificafion differs from that of the Judaizers wi^whomjfle 
is in opposition in the fixs^p lace ^ insists__th^^ .man can 
n ever win~^ceptance by the due performa nce of JJiej^yine 
requirements — th e transcendent holmess of God and th e 
d^ravity and servit udfi- Of man combine to make tha t _way 
oF acceptance impo^iWe Mail c a nnot be justified by his_ qvm 
works but simply by faitfi**ln'*''5o^ I n the second ^lage 
a ccepIancg*ne ed1 aoFbe~postponed till th at final day whence 
, stand before CEnst for judgment : man ma y be^lus Hfied he re 


and now, so soon as he turns to God m faith and^ ings_inni- 
s elf ^n Hod s mercy It is this which adds pomt to the 
aposti?s expostulation with the Galatians in m i-6. 
‘ You have already received the Spirit,’ he imphes, without 
your having first pledged yourselves to keep the Law, and your 
reception of the Spirit shows that God has accepted you 
Why then should you now imagme that in the end you^may 
not be accepted by Him unless you do keep the Law ? 
conceived by the Judaizers, however, justification came not 
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at th e beginning, but at the end o f the process ; it can^ not 
before the gift of the Spint,~but a t. the dav_.ofJ|udgniept , 
and~iSe^ eci^ signific ance o£^e gift of the Sp mtwag tljat it 
e naBIe 3 ~the recipients so~t o hve that the y might in the end he 
justifie d It was a noble ideal , but in Paul's eyes it was not 
Christian, for the simple re^on th^itreyerted t^the legalist 
c bhce^ ion of a man bemg ]udged^n^3^j^ed^X_worhs._It 
ignored"tSelIistinctlyXfi^tian fruth t hat Christ had .djedJo 
redee 5 rmen~~and i f man cqn wm ^cejptance by whsd ^ does, 
thenThere was no need that Chiist shou M ^Oor. him (Sal. 
u 2l) 

Those who belong to ^ Chri st — the Church of God, 

B y accepting the benefits which Chnst has purchased f or 
h un the behever comes jt o ‘ belong^o jChris t ' — a sim ple an d 
sigmficant phrase which Pau l uses m lii 2Q , v. 24 At baptism 
th^Efisf iah ' crucifies the flesh (v 24) and ' puts on ’ Christ 
(m 27) , he ceases to hve his own life, for Chmt now hves m 
him (u 20) Justification is thus only the mitial, though all- 
un portan^ s tep tow ardsThe compref^elf-ideiitifica tibn~ort he 
behever withj^jmst It is tfiis^f ddentific ationTwhich modem 
theology has m mind when it speaks of ‘ Chnst-mysticism ’ 

' In Paul there is no God-mysticism , on ly a Chnst-mysticism 
by me ans of which mm comes into relatioS^fo^Gbd The 
f undamental thought o f Paulme mysHcSin runs~thus " “ I’am 
m Christ , in HimrinEio^rniyseIf~as~ar^^^ is r^seH* 
above this sensuous. smfunaiiclTfaiisienE worliTandralready 
beJongVtbTEeTrahscenden^innffimTa^ assured of resurrec- 
tion TmTl^ " 1 am a'c Kifd of Gd d'^'~n(ScE^itzerrr^ri^sb- 
ctsnTbf Taul ’'{Iie~A'’fostle, p 3). 

But the behever’s relation to Christ is never merely an 
individual one Old Testament and New .Testament alike 
teach that^^d’s aim is t^ wmnmg for Himself of « iieojile , 
a ndTIhe m divi duarw Eo'~Is~Justifie(r'b^ 3hnst and receive s 
t he Holy Spirit is thereB^inc:orporatedlHtd~thrHoIvPeople 
which is ^already m ex istence and waitmg to receive him. While 
Paiii holds tSaT'CEnst is, m a umque sense, the Son of God 
(iv 4), and the only true ‘ offspnng of Abraham ’ (m 16), he 
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goes on to show how those who are Christ’s constitute G od ’s 
redeemed” (iv. 5), aiid”collect ivel3rafe'^ Ty^agm^ 
spnng”and inheritors of tKe~jPr onuse (ui. 29). For Paul's 
use'bt’the'phraie"nnChnst ’ to denote this corporate relation- 
ship to Christ see note on p 103. 


In pre-Chnstian thought it was accepted that the people 
of God was Israel (or a righteous remnant), including, of 
course, any who should be incorporated into Israel; and a 
name frequently applied to it was the ecclesta or church of 
God. This conception is taken over mto the New Testament, 
and the ecclesta of God now mcludes those who belong to 
Chnst Thus m Galatians Paul apphes to the Chnstian F ellow- 
ship the designation of ‘ the church of God ’ (1 13). But his 
use of the phrase m i 13 suggests that it is a transferred desig- 
nation, purposely used to cover a body of people whom Paul 
now sees to be members of God’s ecclesta, though at the time 
referred to he had included them rather among God's enemies 
In his later Epistles Paul’s use of the term becomes at once 
more bold and more frequent. As a definite breach developed 
b etween 'the Christian Church* and~‘~tfi e JejtgsEr Chjqj^ ’ 

clared”to claim the name, the ecclesta of God, as the 
natinaf~and exclusive prerogative of tfie"FenowsEip"'that is 
i n CEnst ’ XF an indention tEaFThe" apostle has not yet 
definitely. adopted that exclusive position, we may refer to 
his^sigi^ cant reference mi 20 to ‘ the C hrtsitan churches ^ of 
Ju ^a wh ere the addition of the word”^ Christian ’ seems 
the nanle~of~C^?frc^~ 5 iigKt~ be claimed by othe r 
^ ^bhes^hicS' we re not Chr istian. If this is so. it is (as 
m ^sor Andersoh~Scott notesP ’ an echo, perhaps Idie late st, 

' ^ Q^Qousness of sharing a common status with the \ 

I “^^^^ Fhurch , it would also be a pomt m favour of an early ) 
\ the Galatia n Epistl e? Si^iificahee in this connection 

^y also attach to the designations the household of the fatth 
Ivi 10) and the Israel of God (vi 16, where see note) 

of tie passage and in i 2 signifies local congregations 

3 eccusM or Church 

(e^t^ happened at Pentecost ? ’ in the volume entitled The 

7 ^ wbrcolcTji p 135 
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The Ingathering of the Gentiles 

When Gentiles began to accept the Gospel, the question 
was naturally raised in the Church whether it was sufficient 
that they should ‘ belong to Christ,’ or must they also put 
themselves alongside their Jewish-Christian brethren by ad- 
henng to the commonwealth of Israel It was not Paul 
who first raised the question , but he recognized more clearly 
than any other how vital the issue was, and once battle was 
jomed on it he fought the fight to a finish 

Paffi s aw th e problem m its eschatological settmg *^0 
dejtemunmgj^or was1aot~t£e~saCT¥d lnKeWance*o fjEhe^ast 
but the wonder of’tK~3awning'*ag^m which all thmgs weff 
made new__ If m Christ Gentiles “were "redeemed from the 
present evd worl^fandTmade fieiii^nif^teWffi, whaTcall w^ 
there that they should submiFthemsHves to ordman ^’ wl^ h , 
ho wever sacred" in' t liefi^ fi gin7 had'Tefefence ^^ fihe-presjsnt 
ag^f rom which they had bee n dehvere d ^ For, as Paul saw 
dearly^ the_I jw'w ar^bes^ a God-given ordinance for the 
re gulatio n of life withm th e. presenr world , it w^ mho sSase 
a means of dehverance from it - 

In another way Paul's work among Gentdes and his con- 
ceptions of the End reacted on one another Whde it was only 
t o be expected tha t among the elec t should bh ~m hiv out of 
Israel , it was also STline^witElhe teachmg of the prophets 
tha t there should be many Gunfdeihn^tEe uhmbar ,”323" to 
that s pecial tas £~of ’^tEenng'in HEE' GenBles~PaurknevriliSt 
hieh^ been ca]Ied~15^Gbd''~^ow~^Ee5~Ee*wTot^ fijs~Epi sHe 
±0 the Galatians Paul was consaous that that work had as 
yeT scarcely ^gun Hence at t his time he did not nurse t he 
expecta tion of an imme diate Coming of Ch rist, as som e of 
the early disciplei~did who lacked his range of vision or 



the End (eg in the Thessaloman Epistles) But no such 
an1Eici^tion~is expfessed' STG'alat ians " luTurgm Ss~convertF 
to lead^the Chnstian life he bases his aone^ not on the 


nearness of the End but on the fact that they have been 


I redeemed. 
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rv. The Dominant Religious Ideas -in the Epistle 

The dominant religious issue in Galatians concerns Justifica- 
t ion^i s ~a man justiSed^m" God's'si g SrB'y “domg IdiFw^hs of 
theTEaw or by fai^m Tesus Chris t ? So stated, the issue 
may appear tebe of mterest primarily for theologians How 
Paul would have been amazed, and grieved, could he have 
imagmed that any one would so misunderstand his meaning ! 
It was not as a theologian that he sat down to write this 
Epistle, but as ‘ an apostle ' (i i). The people to whom he 
wntes are not pupils to whom he addresses a theologi cal 
ej^sition, but (inverts whom he has himse lf won for the 
f aitfi rand~whom h^ iFconcem ed^o reestablish m i t — ‘ dear 
children,^ as he himself \vntes, ‘ with whom I am in travail 
once agam tdl Christ be formed within you ’ (iv 19) Indeed, 
we may go further. Paul writes as he does to the Galatians 
because there has been granted to him m his own soul a revela- 
tion of the Son of God (1 15). He dares to appeal to them to 
rest their jusfafication on Christ alone because he knows that 
in his own life there is nothing now that he can call his own — 
‘ it is no longer I who live ; Christ hves m me ’ (u 20). Hence . if 
we would understand Galatians aright, w e must think of it, not 
p rimanly as a theological treatise , but as the p a ssionate o ut- 
pourmg of the apostle's s oul m vmdication of the gospel which 
he~has been commiss ioned to preach , an d of th e_faith which 
has* made~air thingr new for himsglf 

Righteousness 

It may help to bring home to us the vitally religious sigm- 
ficance of the issue if we recsdl that the terms ‘ justification ' 
and ‘ n ghte ousness ' are represented m~the Greek l>v one an d 
tS ^ame w ord~(St^atosyng). But what precisely is meant by 
righteousness, and what are the standards by which it is to 
be judged ? In ordmary thinkin g we tend to connect it with 
right deahng as between man and man, and wp test it by 
certam recognized human standards, e g established law and 
custom In daily hfe a man may pass as righteous if he pays 
his debts and his general conduct is that of a gentleman 
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From this pomt of view there can be no doubt that nghteous- 
ness comes by works In r eveale d rehgion, however, right- 
eousness IS a relationship, not between main' and _man,.Jjut 
be^^en“'man‘ahd'Go 7 Z Indeed^ if is 'to God that^ghteous- 
ness p nmaj iTy, ^d i n a s tnct sense solely, belongs ^e 
fundamental fact is that God ts r ighteous , and if we are to 
attam~td' nghfeousn ^ mjom[deahngs with H im, it c ai^snly 
b'e rn resp onse " to H is nghteous dealings "mth us When that 
is recognized, the assertfoiTfliaf rfgKteduihe^comes by works 
may reqmre re-exammation 

The_^ghteous ness o f God 

A common tendency in our references to the nghteousness 
of God IS to assume (a) that it is primarily an dttnhui^ji^s- 
tmg uishmg mark of I^ characterT" (6)~tliaf it is^ne attabute 
among many, to be seF aloh'gsi de'His grace. His wisdom. His 
pqwCT , (c) that it is the attribut e "specially as so ciated wit h 
His character as Judge, an d theref o re to b e contraste^e g , 
witiBTH isfflace No^tfue understanding of GodTnghteousness 
IS to be reached along those hnes When the Hebrew thought 
of the nghteousness of God, he thought of God tn action, God 
workmg out a nghteous purpose, a purpose which must cer- 
tainly mclude a final judgment, but m which judgment is gomg 
on all the tune, God's nghteousness is nothm g less than th e 
di vme o rdenng of hum an history and the divme ordenng of 
h uman fives Fverythmg that He does is the express ion o f 
His ng hteousness^T ^e m anifesfs~ if equ^ y when He visit s 
t he mee k'aiid when He dethrones the presumptuous , and all 
is direct ed f6 waxdi"the ultimate tn umphTof nghfe^ousness-and 
th e establishment of His Km g dom , a goal which those who 
acknowledge Hiin axe summoned also to seek (Matt vi 33). 

When, theret ore. we think of the nghteousness of God, on e 
co nception of Him which must be dismissed, is the pnmard y 
fo rensic one of the Judge who merely sits ^ the judgment 
s eat f^tesf how far we ha ve lishn to or" fallen short of H is 
s tandairdsT N~earer to the truth is the mnrppjhn n pf Him as 
t he Legislator or G overnor who is concerned to se e that H is 
u mverse is govem e^^according to ripiteous prmcipl^ Yet 
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in the last resort it is no great gain to substitute one legalistic 
conception for another. For it is not by laws nierely that 
God rules the universe. There is assuredly a place for law 
in His providential scheme : but that place can never be more 
. than provisional and secondary (cf. ui. 19 -iv 6 ) God accom - 1 
phshes His nghteous purpose by bemg Himself j n_ the fra y, ^ 
o^i( ^o^ gjll'’tBarsHsltsHf up agaihsf Him, ai^ ii^artmg 
His Spint to alT wh o are"c'6nc5m i^dl:6rbe~on His ^de. And 
He can never seek to accomplish His ends m any way that Is 
mconsistehf; TOtETSii own riglrte 6 us"cliarac^r~ His~mefhd^ \ 
ar^ not tliose"of ToSTTiut "oTgrdc^, ~ in bother worSs, He must 
give Jiiinselfi TEerefme'‘ngHteousiieis* and~grace are not 
two*c3i2teral and, at times, opposmg attnbutes . ^^t^ t 
God does IS a molestation at on ce of His righteousness and 
of His grace 

Redetnption 

The transcendent sublimity of the righteousness of God 
becomes apparent when we see how it deals with human 
suSenng and misery, and above all with that dread fact from 
which so much sufiermg and imsery arise, viz human sm 
The scnptural teachmg about man is that, though God made 
him in His own image, he has fallen from his high estate , he 
IS a sinner, and as such is subject to death and hable to eternal 
condemnation The modem mmd rairely takes sm as senously 
as the scriptures do. In ordmary thinking sm is an occasion^ 
lapse on the part of the individual from recognized ethical 
standards In the scnptures, on the other hand, it proceeds 
from the acknowledgment by man of some other Power than 
the Lord God ; and it implies an active, even if un willin g, 
opposition to God's holy will, a thwarting of His nghteous 
purposes, an underminmg of the very foundations on which 
He seeks to build His Kmgdom. And humanity as a whole is 
inextncably mvolved in it. 

Hebrew thought pondered deeply on the dread power ^d 
universal^ ot iiuman sin andTsorrow, anjih the two centimes 
p rececitng the ChSiHan era it caine to assoaate these evils 
wi th c^ain * po wer s of this w orld ' wSc5~heI5~ hiimanitym 
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their grasp The gre^vision of the ultimate triumph jif 
God’s righteousness was never lost, but it was se^ that as a 


preliminary to this triumph God must do somethmg to ove r- 
throw those powers of eyU*Sd*accd5iphsir man’s deliverance 
The conception of a MessiahT wEtTwas to~be at once a World 
Conqueror and a Dehverer of his people, may have assumed 
some unspintual forms, but it witnessed to the belief that a 
new age wiU not be ushered m by the mere development of 
human ideals and the exercise of human endeavours Human- 
ity, as God sees it, is enslaved and req uires dehvera nce 
Before progi^Tgm~cbmeTKr^muslT>ieredemption 


Justification and Reconciliation 

The Christian Gospel tells how Chnst died to accomphs h 
our r edemp5oD7aHd~we^Tsummbne d to have faith m One 
who thus ga^Himielilorus On the basis of that faith God 


accepts us (‘ pstifi^ i^)^ forgivmg our sms and impartmg 
tq^ HTTEdly^^Bu^ T^s istTieTiuHiTvErc^^ hims elf 
t o^n dicate m G^atians 

It is sometimes said that the doctrme of Justification by 
Faith is of the very essence of the gospel But such a state- 
ment lends itself to nusrepresentation I n the first place i t is 
(not by our faith that we are justified, but by faith m God 


tmqu gh J ^us Chi^t In other words the term s on whic h 
I salvation is possible for uFare clict atedTiWwliat^od m Christ 
\ haS~ ^dhe to ^ake s^vata^on possible It is hot on our faith 
t hat we rely for salvation, but oh’Clmst In the second place 
ji^featioiTis only the mitj al step on t^ ^^y tp^ ^vktioh 
God’s aim~is”not merely to iustify us. biit to reconcile us to 


^ Himself . The justified man must learn to live in the Spirit, 
( otherwise his jusSfication~TacEs~reaIity and wi ll^le^ to 
Jnothing^ 

f Nevertheless it is of fundamental i mportance for the truth 
\ of &eigosperSa±jL t'sfiouIdr ^^rec^^S^J:%£IO g by j^h 
\ ^ aIone^^al'man~cajr'be~jusfafied, and not by_con- 

* fonm^ jEQ'legir r ^uIa5^ s^'''"l^yy now turn to enquire mto 
that issue more"Hosely 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Truth and the Freedom of the Gospel 


What then was the real religious issue in Galatians ? And 
wherein did Paul, as a Christian, differ from non-Chnstian 
Jews, and, more particularly, where did he differ from those 
Jewish-Christians who sought to impose their views on his 
Galatian converts? 

{a) The Jew beheved, no less than the Christian, that God 
was working out a purpose of nghteousness, and that m the 
Torah He had given men a revelation which might be as a 
lamp imto their feet and a hght unto their path And even if 
there ^ was a tendency to mterpret the Torah m the terms of 
the scribe rather than of the prophet, he could claim with 
reason that it is only in a commumty disaplmed and domi- 
nated by a recogmtion of the sovereign Law of God that the 
voice of God is hkely to be listened to A lawless world is not, 
apart from its sheer need, a good seed-plot for the word of God 


(6) Paul would have agreed with this But fi rstly he 
i nsisted~tEat a revelation by God of His sovereig n demands 
does not, when it is unaccompanie d by some redemptive p ower^ 
r econcile^ man toTjdd, butlrather serves to increase_the„gi^ 
t hat hes between ^em . Preoccupation with Law may indeed 
shut out the vision of God- Even ordinary human ideahsm 
readily turns to disillusionment and despair but for the 
idealist who acknowledges the nghteousness of God, moral 
failure demands that God must either condemn or save , _He ' 
must allow sin to work death, or He must Himself intervene 


t o brmg life And, m the words of the Fourth Gosp el. God 
sent not His Son mto tne world to condemn _the world, but 


le wort 


Secondly, on tfie more positive side, Paul turned from God’s 
r evelation in '^Ee~X'SBrtg ’'tMt~5lher revelation m His 5a». 
What arrested the soul of Paul was fhafTEe'Law could do 


ut enuncia 




for sonship, and finally giving 
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reconcile us to God Over against the failure of Law Paul 
setsithe eMc^cy"of Grace " ’ 

'*(c)~But” Pau l*s controversy in Galatian s' wa^not vit^the 
non-bclieving Jew, butwth ^^Jew who had become Ch^ian 
ahd'stii rremami ^ a Jew aThiart. THe^pouit bl view of the 
Judaizers deserves to be studied with all care and sympathy 
It may be that m the end we shall agree with Paul that they 
were distortmg the gospel and imposmg a pohcy of enslave- 
ment , but they themselves would not have accepted that 
interpretation of the position Nothmg is so certam to obscure 
for us the true issue m Galatians as the unwarranted assump- 
tion that Paul’s opponents were bhnd and unspintual bigots 
Like Pau l t he J udaizers had accepted Jesus as Lorc^^d 
Chnst, and they reToiced'tfiatLSrougtTHiih'^flieTIbl^S pint of 
G oTwaF operative~‘^ong mei C ena^ lmg th em to rise to the 
hei ghts of God’s nghteousness Where the y Off ere d from 
Paul was in~interp r eSng ~tEe~n ghteousn ess of God m term s 
oftheold revelation given m the Torah . God7they sai^had 
given men His~^pinrbb"enable~the^ to' live in~accordance 
w ith ills Law TbT’aul'such an interpretation emptied the 
new revelation oflts~m^ning . Tfiat m^' should order life m 
accordance -mtirTegulatiohs when’ God'Tias given His oivn 
S pmt f of'the~ordSihg~'^1t~was' tblum as relro grade a step as 
fOT_cEil3fen~to~5bivtinue"forcfa^’wEeh~the3rhaye_leapied to 
w ane T hdeedTTwaswors e IF was a s if slave s who hadj^een 
s et free should welcome a reimposition of bondage 

But was not'Tauirrt'may be"aiked', urdSiger of confusmg 
the ideal and the actual ? Even if a man is ‘ justified,’ i e 
accepted as righteous, so soon as he turns m his need to God, 
ne vertheless God’s aim is ultimately to make h im nghteous , 
He cannot rest contenTwith an ‘ imput^'^ nghteousness which 
is not really there Exposed as he is to ajl the temptations 
of the flesh and of the world, does man not reqmre to be 
trained m righteousness and to be subjected to the disciphne 
of the divine commandments ? Or, to turn from the mdividual 
to the Fellowship, Paul might regard the Church as the Fellow- 
ship of the Spmt, shanng even here on earth in the hfe of 
the world to come , but in actual fact was it not rather a 
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“Fellowship of earnest endeavourers, who were safeguarded 
from the evil of the world and prepared for ultimate salvation ? 
So conceived the problem is one which constantly arises m 
ecclesiastical history, and is very much with us to-day 

Paul saw the issue clearly — ^m theory at least, though his 
solution had still to be tested by prolonged expenence Both 
f or the individual and for the fellowship , he msisted ,_the 
C hristian life needs no other disaplme o r training say^ that 
p rovided by the Spirit, f o r imder the in£uence~ o f the Spirit 
n^hteousness grows hke the harvest. Abov e all he based his 
t^ching always onlihe fagf thM~Chns t had died to make th is 
new"Tife possible for men Before Christ came me n were at 
b ^t safeguarded from the evil of the world , now they are 
redeemed from it , and as re deemed men they can, m the p j^er 
of then Redeemer, overcome temptation without ag ain 
becoming entangled m rules aind relation s A rehgion of 
grace has, oi course, its obhgafions and its laws, no less stem 
than those of a rehgion of law , for where much is given, much 
also IS required Christ did not abohsh law and leave men 
l awless, but placed the m_u nder a new law, the law of love 
(cf v 14, vi 2, I Cor. IX 21) 

Both m the personal life and m the lif e of the Chur ch 
the weakness of human natur e wofhs igainst the Pauline 
doctrine , and so legalism creeps m as an ally to the gospel, 
unSTu hder its 'influence even the gospel becomes — ^what the 
Law had b ecome — ^not a means of deliverance irbin the wor ld 
b ut at best^a help towards regulation within it Then m the 
p rovidence of God there arises a n jAug ugtm e, a Luther , or 
a Barth, to sound again the trumpet-notes of sola gratia and 
sotaJZe And though the fight goes on within the Church, 
and the outside world seems to care httle for the issue, never- 
theless to the protagomsts on one side it always seems (as 
it seemed to Paul m his day) that the very tmth and hberty 
of the gospel are bemg challenged by influences which are 
really pagan If nghteousness comes by way of obedien ce 
t o law or the pursuit of ideals , t hen mdeed Christ's death w as 



Paul dehvered the Christian Church from bondage to the 
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Jewish Law. That does not mean that the Church, as an 
organized society existmg m the world, can forgo the right 
or escape the necessity of ordaimng laws of its own. Paul 
himself came to realize this, as we can see from repeated 
references m his later Epistles when he has occasion to deal, 
not as here with the purely rehgious question of man’s rela- 
tion to God, but with specific practical problems of the rela- 
tion of the Church to the world and of Christians to one another 
and to their fellows On the Chu rch’s nght and duty to ^act 
s uch laws a nd regulataqns its jy hole sy stem of organization,_ 
(hsciphne, and~^rship is based On the oth er hand history 
a bundant ly lUusfi^'^the^dgn gers inhe rent in ecclesias^ism. 
Tfie law df TH^hnstian Church may become^ great a burden 
‘a nd a ty ranny as the law of the Jewish Church, and even the 
c hurches~iD ftHe~lKeformation mus t con stantly ask thenis^ ves 
w hether muc h thatThey'ordaln ^r^l^ sacred name ofjrehgion 
do^ not refiecTa state of "ser^t ude' rath er than of sqnsl^. 
'~0 n this mattenh e^E pisBe to the Galatians has s^ ds 
message for us . While re solutely’EombaHn^anytlung that 
savoured of anarchy and disordefm“tHe~CEu rch~of the hvi ng 
GodTl P auTh^ orice'andlo r all’TinHicated the position that, 
whateve r enactments the C hurch ma y ^oijd am/iF roust be 
pr epared^ ohtinuai y~to test these by relation to th e living ^ 
FprJEe"Spmt isISell^Hm ch’sJBe rSd tl^ ordmances 
of the Church are me re re gulations : and it is not by“slavish 
o bedience to ordmances, but by the po wer a5d leadin g of t he 
Holy S pint, that the ChufcE~lives aSd'^ gHtslSdr a dvances . 
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COMMENTARY 

I. INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE 
(i i-io) 

1-5 • Paul addresses his readers, reminding them that he 
has a right to do so as an apostle, and that the Christ in whose 
name he writes is One by whom we are redeemed out of the present 

evil world 

1 

Paul an apostle — not appointed by men nor commissioned by i 
any man but by Jesus Christ and God the Father who 
raised him from the dead — with all the brothers who are 2 
beside me, to the churches of Galatia ; grace and peace 3 
to you from God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ 4 
who gave himself for our sms to rescue us from the present 
evil world — ^by the will of our God and Father, to whom 5 
be glory for ever and ever : Amen. 

The opening sentences of a Pauline Ep istle generally repay 
careful and detailed study The y often reveal the thou ghts 
t hat domin a te the apostle as he be gms to write, and so p ro’^e 
a key-note for the rest of thelet fer This is notably the c^e 
in Galatians ^ ' 

Paul’s letters open with a salutation after the style of the i 
ordmary correspondence of the tune • A to B, greeting — ^the 
nearest approach to this simple formula bemg seen m 1 Thessa- 
lomans But generally the salutation is expanded in a way 
which stnkes at the outset a note of solemmty and digmty 
Thus m most of his letters Paul not merely gives his name , 
he adds the designation an apostle Commonly the designa- 
tion given IS ' an apostle of Jesus Christ,’ with the addition 
of the words ‘ by the will of God ’ When Paul so describes 
himself, it IS as if he is presenting his credentials . he is an 
ambassador from the court of Jesus Chnst In no letter, 
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however, does he describ e his comm ission with such fullne ss 
or eniphaBs lis Tiere , wKere~he~definiiiri 5 Hlrnerely affirma- 
tively, but ^o by means dfaTdoubleTiSgative^ His'enemies" 
ha3~%em€d~liis apdslleilii]^ r~Sn~^Ke“ 5 iore uncompromsm'^y 
will~he a^erTif ~~ "" ' ^ 

lt"is'T“cunous fact that the Greek word apostolqs , in the 
sense of ‘ a man sent forth with a commission ,' should be so. 
seldom found tiU we meet it in the New Testament , and the 
frequency and pronhnence of its use there may be taken as 
a measure of the new emphasis which the early Chnstians 
had learned to place on this conception of a man bemg ‘ sent 
forth ’ from God How is this new emphasis to be explamed ? 

The question takes us back to the words of Jesus Himself 
Accordmg to Luke iv i6 ff He began His numstry at Nazareth 
by applymg to Himself the words of Isaiah's prophecy ‘ He 
has sent me ‘ (verse i8) This claim that God had sent Hun 
He frequently repeated (e g Mark ix 37, Matt. xv. 24) , 
and when m turn He chose Twelve men and sent them forth 
m His name. He seems to have called them by an Aramaic 
name for which the Greek jg/>os fe/os provided the nearest 
equivalent . they were ‘ men who were sent Jot^ * 

TS^eTs evig^ner ho wSvefTffi'^the^e'w Testament th at th e 
te rm cam e to be applied to others besi des the Twelv e, Paul 
claimed to~be ^apostlgl 'gadtus claim wairecog n^ed by , s ome 
ifnotb y^ . Barnabas is described as an apostle m 

Acls , and there are other cases where the evidence is more 
doubtful — e g the references to James (1. 19), ‘ the brothers of 
the Lord’ (i Cor ix 5), and Andronicus and Jumas (Rom jxvi. 
7) It would be natural that the name should be confined at 
first to the Twelve whom Christ Himself had chosen, and the 
fact that the first official act of the Eleven after the death of 
Judas was to choose a man to fill the vacancy pomts to an 
idea on their part that their number was somehow fixed at 
twelve. But apart from this one piece of evidence there is 
no clear proof that the number did remam at twelve , and 
m a society like the Christian Church, facing an ever-expandmg 
task and rejoicmg m the life of the Spirit, it is unhkely that 
any such restriction could for long be accepted as bindmg. 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 

MOFFATT’S NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY 

The aim of this commentary is to bring out the rehgious 
meaning and message of the New Testament wntmgs To 
do this, it IS needful to explam what they ongmally meant 
for the commumties to which they were addressed in the 
first century, and this mvolves hterary and historical criti- 
cism ; otherwise, our readmg becomes umntelhgent But 
the New Testament was the hterature of the early Church, 
written out of faith and for faith, and no study of it is mteUi- 
gent unless this aim is kept in mmd It is hterature written 
for a rehgious purpose ‘ These are written that ye rmght 
beheve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God ’ This is 
the real object of the New Testament, that Christians might 
beheve it better, m the hght of contemporary life with its 
intellectual and moral problems So with any commentary 
upon it Ever3dhmg ought to be subordmated to the aim of 
eluadatmg the 'rehgious content, of showmg how the faith 
was held in such and such a way by the first Christians, and of 
making clear what that faith was and is 

The idea of the commentary arose from a repeated demand 
to have my New Testament translation explamed , which 
accounts for the fact that this translation has been adopted 
as a convement basis for the commentary. But the contri- 
butors have been left free to take their own way. If they 
mterpret the text differently, they have been at hberty to 
say so Only, as a translation is m itself a partied commen- 
tary, it has often saved space to pnnt the commentary and 
start from it 

As everyman has not Greek, the commentary has been 
wntten, as far as possible, for the Greekless But it is based 
upon a first-hand study of the Greek ongmal, and readers 
may rest assured that it represents a close reproduction of 
the ongmal wnters' meanmg, or at any rate of what we 
consider that to have been Our common aim has been to 
enable everyman to-day to sit where these first Christians 
sat, to feel the impetus and mspiration of the Chnstian faith 
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An essential condition in the case of Judas’ successor was 
that he should have been associated with the others during 
the whole of the Lord's earthly ministry, and should have 
been a witness of the resurrection, for as an accredited envoy 
of Jesus he was expected to be able, out of his own experience, 
to testify to the risen Christ, and to do so with a full knowledge 
of the thin gs which Jesus had said and done from the beginnmg 
If the attempt was made to lay down hke conditions m each 
successive vacancy, the task before the remaining members 
would become increasmgly difficult death would reduce the 
ranks of those who had the requisite qualifications, and there 
would always be the danger of unworthy candidates, ‘ false 
apostles,’ men who, whatever other qualifications they might 
have, were without the true apostohc gifts and apostolic call 
On the other hand it was m accordance with the fundamental 
princTpies of Christian belief 't hat He w ho iiTth'e" days'ofLIis 
fles5~had'ca he(l some men to be apost les^w'as'stiir f ree, as th e ^ 
risen Lord, to caE others ^We_ ought probably, therefore, to 
al lb^^or two di5erent~attitudes m the early Church on this 
question of apostleship. There was the conservative attitude) 
which' limited aposfleship to the Tmlve and to those~whom .\ 
from time to time, tue ongmai members selected for associa-\ 
. tion with themselves , and ther^was the other attitude which 
was iiThne with~tEe pro phetic~5aditi6h, according to which 
the Lord chooses those whom He wiUs, bidding them go to \ 
t hose to whom He~shan''senli~'tE efir(cf~Jerri 7) DnTeitfier 
view the apostle stdl remamed primari ly one who was sent 
T B^^ e aposHe^cbutd never owe his appomtment merely Jo 
men. 

''" Tauf was perfectly clear in his own mind and soul that he 
was an apostle of J^us Chris t Gb3TIi^^K~ha3Te^iJ^ 
His Son jo^hmu. and ha d duly commissioned h im Jp go Jorth 
th rbu^out the worllTas an accredited preacher of the gospel 
But it is not surpnsmg that there w^e some who refused to 
reCdgnize ^ his ' ap ostleiSip 1 perhaps even the~Twel\^ for a 
time'Ead been chary about it, and when he went up to Jeru- 
salem on the fateful visit related m u i-io it was by no means 
certain that his claims would be accepted For apart from 
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m-the former Paul implies that it is from a divme and not 
from a human source~{EarSis appoin€menfon^alIy denves * 
‘ if Tam an apostle, as I am, iFis not because I appeared as a 
candSdate before a hody ot men ind was elected by the m, bu t 
because God HimselFeiected me *~"(cf~i 15) When m his 
s econd negative he declares tha t his apos tleship is not 
man, it is possible to take this witS~refer^ ce to his mvestiture , 
or, as we sfioulcrsay, his ordination, as if h e mea nt to say, 
‘ Pam m apostle^ o matter whether othe rs ha ve recog nized 
and ap proved of my com missi on or im t ’ , buFitls more hkely 
th at he is thinkmg, not orfiis settmg apaiiE 7 But 1 Fath'er~' oft Be 
tr ainmg he had received to equip him for the work of an 
apostle It IS as if at the outset he was concerned to assert, 
wEaTEe does so much more fully m the body of the epistle, 
that his apostolic gospel is not derived and secondary, some- 
thmg wKich has been” transinitted'~to~Eim~ 7 )j?'o«g^~i^«pbut 
h a^bm e~tt>"him7as~h e sa;^~laiEeFm 1 'j 2 ^^(dtEfrevHa£im oj 
Jesus Christ ’ 

'Iirboth ofthese negative phrases Paul’s language is perfectly 
general — he is merely worlong out the contrast between God 
and man as the ultimate source of authonty and power (cf 
Acts V 29) But clearly he has m mmd, as had also his oppo- 
nents, the question of his relation to the Jerusalem authonties 
Let us not, however, imagme that this emphatic and detailed 
_assertion of mdependence on Paul’s part implies any radical 
cleavage between him and the earlier apostles His apos tle- 
s hip was not ‘ from men ’ : he did not, that is, appear, as Josep h 
and Matthias did (Acts 1 23), before the other apostles as a 
candidate for apostlesh ipT" as if~~tEe~ultim ate question was 
w hether they would accept or Reject him TloTin'E is own soul 
heBdSe ved he was an~apo^e whether they recogni zedTEim 
ornutTbut at th e same t une he welcomed such reco gmtion. 
an dwould have been distressed if any difierence s had arisen 
wSich would have ca used that recognition to be withheld 
SimlS'ly, with regard to his claim that his apo stleilEFwas no t 
' Ihrough man.’ ihe gospel whicE”he as an apostle proclaimed 
waTnot one which he had‘'denve(i^ by sittmg at theleeTb f 
another, nor was its authority dependent on the question of 
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its agreement with the teaching of the other apostles ; he had 
received“ff6m Tjod' a fev3afion~ of'“His'^6h^ and~^Ee~ imphca- 
tions of thaF reflation were worked out in what ~ H e" called 
‘ ^Tg os^r* But-vdule'cohcemechto makeThis claim, Paul 
was also convmced, and mdeed regarded it as a matter about 
which there need be no dispute, that as reg ar ds th e great 
essentia ls of the fa it h he was qmte m hn e witlTthe teaching 
o f~tEe~Tw elve, pass mg on what he hi mself'EaH irecei^^ ; and 
in regard to possible differences, he was eager to submit his 
gospel to them for their consideration, m case (as he says in 
li 2) his work should be found to be leadmg nowhere. 

Tummg now from negatives to positives, Paul asserts that 
hi s apostleship came to him (here again his phrase is a double 
one) b y Jesus Ch rist God the Father. The first part of this 
expression, where the preposition is the same as in the pre- 
cedmg phrase ‘ not by man,’ refers primarily to the channel 
through which the apostohc power has been conveyed to him , 
but the latter part, by its very reference to God, must certainly 
mclude the idea of the ultimate sourte from which the 
authority and power ongmate And the very fact that Pau l 
can combme these two ideas in one composite prepositional 
phrase shows thaTTof Eimrthe actibn' ~ot ~ God as Ong mator 
f-a nd tHa f of Jesus CKnsf as Transmitter are not separate and 
d istinc t, buf~{bgether constitute a durecFTh^nni' mterventFon 
which lea^ no place for 'dependence' on human agencies 
When The names"brjesus and God are tfiusT^bmed.Taod is 
regularly described as the Father (cf the formula m saluta- 
tions, as m verse 3) I t was as Father that Jesus Him self 
a ddress ed* God, knowmg H is own relation to God _ to be 
p fimaril^hat of Son.~ a nHlt was as Father that the Christian 
b eiievefi~thought of Him, lmowing"fEaFT hrou^"'JSus^^^ 
had b een made~~s ons ^cf iv. 5) The dSi^iaHon" Christ, 
tSotigh never losmg its onginal significance as the Anomted, 
the Messiah, God’s chosen agent for the estabhshment of His 
Kmgdom, came qmte early to be applied to Jesus as practically 
part of His name 

What i s especial ly signifi cant here is that the names Jesus 
and God arelimJced~t'ogetfi5^ by the words ‘ who raised him 
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from the dead.’ Why are these wo rds added ? The ex plan a -' 
tion which most naturally suggests itselTisThat it was from 
the yt 5g;r~Christ that . Paul claimed" to have received~his~com- 
mission as an ap^tle It ougfitThoweverTnot to be forgotten 
that what Paid is concerned to vindicate m this Epistle is not 
his apostleship merely, but the very gospel with which he 
claimed to have been commissioned (cf his emphatic state- 
ment m verses ii and 12) , and the content of that gospeh ^ ( 
less than his call to preach it, was given him b y Uie r^elajhpn > 
ofXhrist, risen and ascended It is Jnie that less is said m 
this~Epi ^e oh the resurrecfton than o n the death of CEns I, 
for it is apparently in his mterpretation o f Christ’s redempU ve 
\TOrk that Faui sees tUe tundamentarffifference betwe en him - 
selS and the J udai zers ; stilTneitSer he nor they would jiave 
had a' g bipel of an y kmd tb preach had not Jesus bee n raised 
b yHodlEom the d^d an d been therebyTnade'Cord and Chr ist 
’^fnThis'opemng^ialutations Paul normally associates with 2 
himself his feUow-missipnaxies or special compamons Here 
the apostle associates with himself, \vithout nammg them, 
all th e brothers who are besi de m e. Is the reference to aU the 
members of the ChnstiS community in the place (whatever 
it is) from which he ivrites ^ This is not hkely , for m that 
case he would probably rather have written ‘ aU the brethren 
who are m A ' The reference is almost r.ert ainly ^to a limited 
number of companions On the view w hich is adop ted m this 
Com mehtar y that the Epistle was written before the~ Couhal 
of Jeru salem (Acts xv ), the phr^e~might conceivably~be 
taken either orpaul's fello\^workers aOmSocE ^ or of those 
w ho at the time of writing accompanied him on a journey, 
e g. the ]oumey from An tioc h to^ Jem salem for t he Council 
(Actslcv. 1-3) But Paul's mention of these brethren here 
apparently means more than that they ]om with him m the 
salutation , qui etly but boldly he insmuates that m the 
position which ~Jie is to talce up in the letter he has the ir 
suppOTf TErTis probably more than he could justifiably claim 
rTthdreference were to all the members of some congregation, 
even Antioch, though it would be apphcable to the case of 
those who were travelhng with him to Jerusalem to support 
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Tnm in the plea he was to make there. But perhaps the true 
explanation of the phrase (which m the Greek is hterally 
‘ those with me ’) is that it denotes ‘ those who share my 
position ’ The Greek preposition used here is syn, not meta, 
and there seem to be cases where, as contrasted with the latter, 
the former demotes some closer association than that of bodily 
presence ^ 

If this mterpretation is accepted, has it any bearing, we may 
ask, on the omission of the name of Barnabas from the super- 
scription of the letter ^ Did Paul refram from joiiimg 
Barnabas' name mth his own because he could not commit 
Barnabas to all the positions mamtained in the Epistle 
This IS doubtful deduction Paul writes m his own name 
because it is he and he alone whom the Judaizers have attacked; 
it is his own personal position (his apostleship and his gospel) 
that must be vmdicated 

The letter is addressed to the churches of Galatia. T he vie w 
t^en m this Commentary is that ^atojgLtoJie-interpreted 
not of the o ld km ^oih drGalatia but of the Roman province 
w hich wen t by 'that name (see Introduction, p xix ), and th^ 
the_chmcEes^f*Galatiar^e the churches of Derbe, Lystr a, 
Icomum and (Pisidian) Antio chTsituated in lie southern part 
of the province OnTthe word ‘ churches ' see p xlv 
3 The greetmg is grace and peace. ‘ Peace ’ is, of course, 
the famihar Jewish salutation (shaldm ) ; and ‘ grace ' may 
have seemed to Gentile readers merely a Christian vanation 
of the Greek word {chatrezn) regularly used in greetmgs, 
though the ongm of its use m this connection, especially m 
association with ‘ peace,’ can scarcely be dissociated from the 
thought of Jehovah’s ‘ graciousness ’ in the Aaromc bene- 
diction of Num vi ___g4s;;26 Behmd the term ‘ grace ’ as 

1 We may note its use in Acts xiv 4 and in Phi] iv 21 . in the latter case it 
is perhaps implied that the apostle did have besxdc him some Christian brothers 
who were not truly xmth him That some Christian preachers did at the time dis- 
sociate themselves from him is a fact of which he has himself told in an earher 
part of that Epistle, Phil 1 14 ff 

® On this see Introduction, p, xxz The absence of Barnabas’ name con- 
^tutes, of course, no problem if the Epistle was written at a later period when 
Barnabas was no longer with Paul , 
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applied to God or Christ there is always the thought that i n 
Christ G'od has, on His own initiativ e, given expression t o_the 
goodness and mercy which are of the very es s ence of His 
nature, and which those who experience" them_^ow that they 
have don e nothing to deserve Ti'hus, instead of the conven- 
tional greeting of every-day life, Paul uses a word which , more 
than any other, sums up all the new-found sense of~Gdd’ s 
gracious goodness wEiciT has come to tne Chnstian through 
JeiuTChnst By the worSs of salutation, iheref ore, as well 
as hy the ^sertion of his apostleship, Paul at once makes clear 
the rehgious bond which holds writer and readers together 
It is a mere confusion of form with substance to assert, as 
Deissmann does, that Paul's letters differ from those of the 
every-day correspondent ‘ not as letters, but only as the letters 
of Paul ’ {Bible Studies, p 44) Paul writes, not as a pnvate ■ 
mdividual, or with the mere desire to assist m temporary and 
local difficulties, but as one wliom~G^ has commissioned 'to 
be an apostl^f or “the building up of the feUo^fiip ^f"His 
Church And it is not surpnsmg fha t'HieXlmstian^ CEurch 
should soon ha ve made collections of ”liis~E]^tles, and have 
been ledT to treat them as sacrecT scnptures ““ ' 

‘ Grace and peace ’ come to the CErisfian from God our 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, who agam (as m verse 1) 
are viewed m an mdissolvable umty It is because aU who 
are Christians participate m His grace that God is now 
descnbed cis ‘ our Father.' And Jesus, whom God rais ed from 
the dead, is here accorded the na me of i^ofd “This name, 
whiclThr the Old^Test amenFis assoaated with God, is m th e 
N’^w' TesTainent appli^ to the risen and ascended Chns t. 
den'6tmg~gvidentl 5rt hat tie is ruler o ver iii r the powers of t his 
present world (cf~Phil u 6-11) "That Lordship is His m 
virtue” of His“ exaltation , but before attammg to it he gave 4 
himself for our sms. The mtroduction of these words here is 
doubtless meant to emphasize an aspect of the gospel which 
Paul desires to vmdicate m face of ignorance and opposition 
Not that Paul’s Judaizmg opponents would have demed that 
‘ Christ gave hunself for our sins ' — that mdeed was a funda- 
mental behef of the Christian Church which would be accepted 
Eg 
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by all, and which, stated thus simply, may have been part of 
an early Christian confession (cf i Cor xv 3) But not all 
r^gi^ as^j^y^y as Paul did the ^ificance bTCEHifs 
de^^s^^e centrd ac^uT'^e^eat divin'TscK^n^f re d^p - 
to . npt^gtoco^ed'that Chnsf^edlT^^^^Iirus from 
t^_pr^^t eviTworidf^ ~ 


, %asseto^thus early in the Epistle t hat C hrist, died to 
dehver men from tHe“present evil world (or age), Paul gives 
expr^ira tSougErwhicETis oFfirsl^ateirgnificancelor 
thejmd^tandmg* of the^Epistfe" as'a* whole'(seeTntfoduction, 

pp XXXV ff ) 

, ^ be word translate d * w orld * m ore strictly ' aon ' or 
world-history bemg regarded as a succession of ages 
each with its own distmctive type of hfe A special develop- 
me^ 0 this conception emerged in Jewish rehgious thinking 
m the century before Christ, when a decisive distmction was 
dravm between two ages, viz. the age that now is, and that other 
age (the age to come) which will supervene after the Messiah has 
come to set up His Kmgdom The difference between the two 
ag ^ was of c ourse not mere ly one of~time l he present age 
c "m net'enzed by sin and~death, and was under the sway 

ot__;p^^p^t 3 £;-^Qo^^^hi 5 irmtii^e"d" 
mau andGod , whe^ m the agrt^'-comTsm^d^diitli 

angrGod~woiiId~b e present in the midst of 

tlis redeemed people ‘ — 

~[n~Kea£hen thought too there were ideas analagous to these 
ihe present world was regarded as ruled by dread, mhuman 
torc^— among them those ‘ elemental spirits ' of the firma- 

1° ^ read later m the Epistle (iv 3, 9) 

G a a lans paid a slavish devotion before they were won to a 
no er aith m Christ , and apart from Chnstiamty there were 
various cults which offered men a way of escape from the iron 
necessities of hfe, and pomted to a higher and a better world 
us among Gentiles as among Jews the way was bemg pre 
pared for a message of redemption and victory 

-i-SHJ L^bnstians took over the conce ption of the two 

— » interpretmg it m the hght of what they had learned 
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from Jesiis, not merely by Hi s Me and teachm^ , but ^ove^jj_ 
fiyTiis deaili and resurrection and the gift of the Spirit, they 
pfoclaime’d~mfE*'af 9 .our a^^assufahce* that^J^ us" was "'f E'e 
fobked-f or Messiah, t hat He migfiFBe~ expected to come soo n 
to ihau^ rat'elEIii~Elingdom, a nd that only those who were 
‘ His*^ could share m t he new hfe In support of their conv ic-*] 
tion^ey appeal^ primarily to the resurrection of Jeius, which I 
bixike the authority of the powers o f tEe~pfe smt world, ^d i 
toThe gift ort£e~Holy Spirit, which showed that the powers < 
' woTld~fo~ come‘~were'~already'~'opef ative''among menr- 

But they k new that their Lord^s resurrection'was n b't~to~ be 
separated^ffom the redemptive work which He had earned 
out dunng HisTiie on earth, and whichloundTits fullest expres- 
sion m that death. wKich'He'had spoken of as a rahsom-pr ice 
(Mafkx 45)’~They knew, too, with a strong sense of spintual 
reality, that a necessary precondition for entry mto the perfect 
life of the future was redemption from the sm and death of the 
present age And when Christ, the sinless Son of God, vol un- 
t arily submitted Himself to the powers of this world, so far 
as th ese could exercise authority over Hun, and allowed theig. 
t o bnng H im even to death itself , they ' recognized that th is 
supreme s acrifice of His was on their behalf and m t heir stead , 
He~Bie d^£at their ^s might be forgiven, and that as for^v'en 
men they mipit enter that new life over wUicb neither sin~no r 
death could prevaH ' 

"When” Baul~ had preached to the Galatians, he had found 
them predisposed to listen to his message of the age that was 
to be, and of the victory accomplished by the nsen Christ over 
the powers of the age that now is , and, placarding before 
their eyes the crucified Christ (cf m i), he had forced them 
also to recognize (i) that they themselves were sinful men who 
could have no hope of entenng on that new hfe unless their 
sms were forgiven, and (2) t hat by the death of Christ th ey 
could at the great judg ment day come bef ore God as men 
whose sins were covered, and who could thus by God *s grace 
enter on life eternal Arid, as we saw m the Introduction 
(pp xxxix xliii f ), the re was reason why Paul should lay specia l 
emphasis on this teaching at the very outset of the Epistle 
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For the JudaJzers se emed to him, m their form of the go^el, 
to be robbm^the re^^'^ve" worg~orcSBt~o ritT r ead val u e 
CEfiiFSrdliot die, says Paul, merel y to lead men to hve bett er 
hv es m~IEis~ag e~r~ He~^ieg~'to accompli sh .men ’ s dehy eraiife, 
aiid so enable them to atta m to l ife eternal. 

■TEarChnst’s death was that of a Redeemer, not mj^ly 
of sTSiariyr, is brougbfoufb^E? addition of the words b y th e 
wilToTour God andTFatKer Ifls nofenough for Paul to thmk 
of~CEfist~ai’*d5ang at the hands of wicked men (cf Peter’s 
sermon, Acts u 23) The cross of Christ had once been for 
Paul a stumbling-block, and he who was crucified on it could 
not be other than accursed (i Cor xu 3) But now that the 
Crucified One had been revealed to him as the LoirdTairinter- 
pretatiorrhad'fb~be~foung~f^tEielnea nmg of the Cross' It 
was n ot merely’ somethin g wSich~God had ■permitted, it w as 
somethmg winch God the FzP^^hsAmMed , and His j^urjmse 
behindTt was the redem^on^oTfiircEiIffiren ffomthepjgsent 
ewiTwo^ ^ 

5 Why does Paul at this pomt break forth into a doxology ? 
It IS because his whole soul expands at the thought of the 
wonderful dehverance achieved through the redee min g love 
of Christ (cf. Rom xi 35) ‘ He gave Htmself for our stfis — 

^0 rescue us from the -present eml world ' this is not for Paul a 
mere theological statement, it is a spontaneous outburst of 
faith proceedmg from a deep well of spmtual experience 
When Paul so describes his Lord, it is m a spirit less of 
polemic against those who underestimate the significance of 
the Saviour’s work than of personal gratitude towards the 
Saviour I t is w ell to remember that Paul is cons cious th at 
he hunself is one of~£Kose~wE om"Clirist died to rescue: he 
writes o s a redeem ed man, one wEo~has"lmbwii^ hat~i tT^ tn be 
e ntangle 3 ~in"a Body of death and to be-rescued from it (Rom. 
vu 24 f ) , and m this very letter his loyal and grateful soul 
overflows as he tells of Him ‘ who loved me and gave Himself 
up for me ’ (u 20) If we would understand Paul’s letters 
anght, we must be prepared to dig down tfil we reach the 
deep pure spimgs of his personal rehgion 
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as it dawned upon the mmds of the communities in the first 
century, and thereby to reahze more vividly how new and 
lastmg is the message which prompted these New Testament 
wntmgs to take shape as they did Sometimes people mside 
as weU as outside the Church make imstakes about the New 
Testament They think it means this or that; whereas its 
words frequently mean somethmg very different from what 
traditional associations suggest. The saving thmg is to let 
the New Testament speak for itself This is our desire and 
plan m the present commentary, to place each wntmg or group 
of wntmgs m its ongmal settmg, and allow their words to come 
home thus to the imagmation and conscience of everyman 
to-day 

The general form of the commentary is to provide a runnmg 
comment on the text, mstead of one broken up mto separate 
verses But withm these hmits, each contnbutor has been 
left free Thus, to comment on a gospel requires a method 
which IS not precisely the same as that necessitated by com- 
mentmg on an epistle Stdl, the vanety of treatment ought 
not to mterfere with the uniformity of aim and form Our 
prmciple has been that nothmg mattered, so long as the reader 
could understand what he was readmg m the text of the New 
Testament 

James Moffatt 


VI 



CHAPTER I, VERSES 6-9 

1 6-9 Why Paul ts constrained to write 

I am astomshed you are hastily shifting like this, desertmg6 
Him who called you by Christ’s grace, and going over to 
another gospel. It simply means that certain mdividuals 7 
are unsettlmg you ; they want to distort the gospel of 
Christ Now even though it were myself or some angel 8 
from heaven, whoever preaches a gospel that contradicts 
the gospel I preached to you, God’s curse be on him 1 I 9 
have said it before and now I repeat it : whoever preaches 
a gospel to you that contradicts the gospel you have already 
received, God’s curse be on him 1 

In Paul’s letters (as indeed in ordinary contemporary 
correspon 3 .ence)"PEe openmg salutation is oft en followed by 
a word of thanksgiving 

progfS^~his readers are miEng m Christian faith and Me, 
and 4 lis~thahksgi^g 'is often accompamed by a prayer that 
tSSit-progress wiU'^TDn'lromnnnreTtrfa^ In~Galatians 
there is no such thanksgivin g or pra-^ In some epistles, 
e ^ 2 tyormtmans, kphesians, and i Peter the thanksgivmg 
appears m the form of an ascription of praise, m which God is 
blessed for His savmg grace m Christ and mcidentaUy for the 
effects which that savmg grace js producmg m the hves of the 
behevers , and m much the same way the doxology here 
(verse 5) may be claimed as t akin g the place of a general 
thanksgivmg Paul can and does give glory to God for His 
grace revealed m Christ (cf verse 5 and the thought behmd 
verse 6) , t he tragedy is that on the side of the Galatians th at 
grace is bemg spumed 

Hence, i nstead~~ojra~word of praise, the Epistle opens wit h 6 
a n abmpt and passionate outburst , not softened m the Grelik 
even by an mtroductory particle I am astomsh ed Not for 
a moment can th e apostle keep back what presses so heavily 
on His soul in some otner epistles he clearly realizes, asTie 
begins to write, that ere he closes he will have to utter strong 
words of wammg and rebuke, but generously and tactfully 
he restrams himself until first of all he has paid tnbute to the 
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progress which his correspondents have made m the Chnstian 
hfe Thus among the Thessalomans there are faintheartedness 
and disorderlmess and impurity, but in the opening words 
of his First Epistle to them there is nothmg but praise for 
their magnificent response to the Gospel-message More 
significantly we ,may take the case of i Connthians, where 
though the apostle proceeds almost at once to deal with the 
factions which are dividmg the congregation he first acknow- 
ledges m glowmg terms the spintual gifts with which it is so 
nchly endowed Some such acknowledgment is expressed later 
in Galatians — they had begun well, he says (v 7 , cf ui 2 ff.) , 


but at this pomt the thought that is uppermost is regret for 
tKeir back^dmg 


Even" soTHowever, it is significant that m such a situation 
Paul’s opemng word should be an expression, not of anger or 
vituperation, but of surprise And this imtial note of astomsh- 
ment is maintamed throughout the whole Epistle, even in 
passages where passion might so easily have degenerated mto 
mere denunaation Paul ’s attitude tliroughout is that of 
the^man who, in ChnstianTovn,‘ TT^lilways eager to belieye 
t he best,~alwa ys ho peful, alwavs patieh T^ (i Cor’^xm. 7). 
I t is because of'Eis o'^ deep sense of t he magnitude of Ch rist’s 
grace that he is a t a loss to unders tand"how"anir who have 
once experienced it should hghtly turn awa y from it 
^et if tSereTsXfins^tian chanty m Pa ul’s l^guage , ther e is 
sternness too He accuses the Galatians of shifting an d 
d^ertihg— this double idea is brought out by one compound 
verb m the Greek, w hich imphes a wilf ul change of allegiance, 
a gomg-over from one side to an other XrSeT’THe^a ppstk 
u ses the present tens e the d ef ^tion is n ot yet complete , 
i t may be possible still to arrest it Yet d^HipnliOs,^nnd 
d efection of the worst type, for what v ocLare reafi y dom g, he 
s ays, is turning your back on Hun who called you by C hrist’s 
grace. ~~ ^ 

"PafT of the surprise is occasioned by the fact that all this 
has happened so quickly Advocates of a late date for the 
Epistle are disposed to mterpret this of the rapidity with which 
the defection developed after it had once begun * hence the 
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translation ‘hastily.’ But the simpler explanation is surely 
also the nght one, viz that Paul is thinking of the lamentably 
short time dunng which the Galatians have remamed loyal 
to Him who called them Hence the two words translated 
‘ hastily like this ’ are perhaps best taken m close conjimction, 
‘ so qmckly ’ But just as Hamlet expostulates with regard to 
his mother’s remarriage 

' That it should come to this I 
But two months dead 1 — ^nay, not so much, not two 
So excellent a kmg , that was, to this, 

Hjrpenon to a satyr,’ 

(Act I , Sc 11 ) 

SO here Paul, amazed though he is that the defection should 
have followed so soon, is even more amazed at the miserable 
exchange it has mvolved Deserting Him who called^yoii by 
Christ’s gracej^ There is a minor dithculty'lLi' regards the 
sjmtacticaTconstruction of this phrase Keepmg the same 
Greek words, some would adopt the rendering deserting Christ 
who called you in grace, or by His grace; others, foUowmg 
Marcion and some of the Latm Fathers, omit the name of 
Christ altogether and translate deserting Him who called you 
in grace. The syntactical differences are not without a certam 
theological significance Passages such as Matt dc 13 and 
xxu 3 remmd us that God’s caU to men may be thought of 
as mediated through Christ or conveyed through the messen- 
gers whom God sends in His name B ut to Paul, with h is 
grasp of fund amental issues, t he call never ceases to be a 
c alT trom (jod 7 who speaks to men not thf 5 uglrtlSe~comman (is 
of the Law, but thr ough th e grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
S o vividly is this c ontrast^resent'l:o^is'min 3 Tharhe''ff ares 
to teU the Galatians that, m seeking to come under the Law 
they are actually deserting God (cf liis language inii~2o, 21) 
And that he fully means aU that these words imply is made 
abundantly clear by the words which foUow, where, after 
sa5ung that the Galatians have gone over to another gospel, 
he corrects himself and says that ‘ gospel ' is not a word to be 
used m such a connection , that other is mdeed no gospel 
at aU 
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7 Here again the syntax causes difficulty. A more or less 
literal translation (see Authorized Version and Revised Version) 
is : ' to another gospel, which is not another ; only there are 
some who trouble you,’ where it is to be noted that the word 
' another ' is in the two cases represented m, the Greek by 
different words, the distinction between which, however, is 
lot to be pressed. Dr. Moffatt, like the American Revisers 
n their marginal reading, connects the second ' another ' 
vith the words which follow, as if the sense were ' which isj 
lothing else than a case of people troubling you.’ Whatever 
:he syntax, the sense is scarcely in dispute. It is as if, having 
nadvertently slipped mto the phrase ' another gospel,’ Paul 
pulls himself up with the reflection : ' Why no I that other 
Leaching has indeed no gospel in it. There is only the one 
gospel of Christ, and what these disturbers would substitute, 
if they had their way, is a mere perversion of it ’ By ' the 
gospel of Christ ’ Paul means something far more than the 
' news~*~ ( otT[ic 'K ji^^n)~ which Je^^^ ha^erffidgdTxtj s the 
gospel of which Chnst is the very essence and substance (cf. 
tTie^pTu^b"^ p'reacITHim 'Tn veise'iB)— libw'th'aCtl^ou^the 
life, cruedbd on, an d r esurrection of His Koiv^ssialiil 'G'o.d had 
established a new, relationshi p wi th HjS_people, redee mmg 
them out ’ of ’an" evfl"worid and calling them to hfe eternd. 

Verse afFef versFaTtfiis point reiterates this note of ‘ the 
gospel ’ (cf. I Cor. ix, 12 ff.) — a measure at once of Paul’s 
pride in it and of his revulsion at anything that would rob it 
of its splendour and its truth. Tag on to this glonous gospel 
of grace, he seems to say, tlic demands of a legalistic relation- 
ship, and what you get is not another and legitimate form of 
the gospel, but a distortion of it so essentially evil that those 
who advocate it deserve to be cut off from the Messiah and 
His people and from all participation m the benefits He bnngs 
(cf Rom. ix 3 ; Eph, ii, 12). Conjunng up firstly in purely 
general terms a situation so hj^othetical as to bo outside the 
bounds of possibility, then descending in the next verse from 
this imaginative flight to face the all too tragic reahty of the 
present situation among his converts (‘ whoever preaches to 
you ’), he deliberately repeats an imprecation such as we cannot 
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imagine him using had it been merely his personal prestige, 
or the success of his missionary labours — an ythmg, m fa ct, 
but the gospel of Christ — ^which was a t stake With this 
furious outbursTwe may contrast Paul’s mellower outlook m 
Phil 1 15-18 ; but there what he has m view is the motives 
of the preachers, not the truth of their message Truer 
parallels m tone to the present passage may be found m i Cor 
V 2-5 ; 2 Cor XI 4 fi , 13-15 , Phil m 2, and m some denunci- 
ations of the Pharisees m the Gospels Its terrible significan ce 
is not to be toned down. We are rather to see reflected m it 
the apostle's 'passionate devotion to~The true gospel of whi ch 
he had been put m trust, and for the sake of whose furtherance 
among bis oivn nation he says he would wflhngly himself 
(cf ' myself ' verse 8) become ‘ accursed and bamshed from 
Christ ’ (Rom ix 3) 

An mterestmg question is raised by the phrase * I (better 
we) have said it before. As the Greek shows, Paul does not 
mean by this merely that he is repeatmg for emphasis’ sake 
what he has just said in verse 8 , he is thinkmg of a previous 
warning, dehvered (as is most natural to suppose) when the 
missionaries were personally present (hence the contrast 
between ‘ we said before ’ and ‘ I say now,’) the occasion 
perhaps being the second visit (Acts xiv 21 ff ) Now if the 
missionaries on that earher occasion had found it expedient 
to issue such a warmng, they must already have realized the 
possible danger of subversive propaganda This conclusion 
has been used by some cntics to lend support to the view 
that the occasion referred to is later than the Jerusalem 
Council, and that the date of the Epistle, therefore, is not earher 
than the penod of the third missionary journey B ut a prefer- 
a ble m t erpretation is th at even by the time of the first nusaon- 
journey Paul recognized tnat Jns interpretation ot ttie 
C tostian gospel was cLisowned by many of his Jewish brethren 
who woul d not scru ple to propagate their destructive view s 
among h is Galatian conver ts It is therefore no surp nse, tp 
Paul to learn, as he does now, that Judaistic propaganda is 
going on m Galatia : wh at does surprise him, as he says m vers e 
b, is that it IS achieving so immediate and so signal a success. 
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1 TO A Parenthehcal Expostulation 


10 Now is that ‘ appealing to the interests of men ’ or of God ? 
Trying to ' satisfy men ’ ? Why, if I still tried to give 
satisfaction to human masters, I would be no servan t of 
Chnst. 




10 This verse ought to be taken closely with what goes before, 
rather than, according to the paragraph arrangement com- 
monly adopted, with what follows Paul is arrested by the 
uncompromismg boldness of the language he has ]ust used. 
And by contrast he recalls some of the denunaations with 
which, he has heard, his traducers are seekmg to undermme 
his authonty. 

M ore frequently than is of t en recog nized, Paul m hi s 
E pistles reproduces controve r sial wor ds_and .phrase s which 
h ave alr eady played a par t m discussions or c orrespon dence 
Sometimes th^e are denved from a letter wh ich has reache d 
hi mlinm his converts — ^tFere are traces of th ^..in the_Csrm- 
thi^ Epistles In the present case it is probable that m the 
report whiSi he has received regardmg the trouble m Galatia 
he has been told m some detail of the arguments by which the 
Judaizers were seekmg to estabhsh then case - O ne of t he 
mmor exegetical problems in Galatians is to determme what 
p hrases in the E^itle are * echoes ' inTEis sehseT An attemp t 
IS made in the trcu islation to express these by means _pf m verted 
commas ' 

~*Vere^ 10 contains two of these ' catch-phrases ’ Paul’s 
opponents had said (i ) that he was ‘ appealmg to the interests 
of men ’ , (u ) that he was trymg to ‘ please ’ or to ‘ satisfy 
men * In the first of these taunts the word used (wrongly trans- 
lated ' persuade ' m the Authorized Version) denotes theprocess 
of presentmg a case so as to win approval Paul, it was said, 
was hke a sophist or demagogue, whose sole object was to get 
men to agree with him Concerned to wm adherents, he made 
the gospel easy, but cared httle either for the truth of what he 
preached or for the ultimate salvation of those who accepted it. 
The second taunt is more general * Paul was a ' man-pleaser ’ 
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— whicli may mean either that he was concerned to win popular 
applause, or (better) that it was man and not God who dictated 
for him his standards of conduct 
Both these accusations Paul mdignantly repudiates There 
is indeed a sense in which he might have accepted the first and 
gloried in it The very nature of the gospel necessitates that 
whoever preaches it should seek to ‘ wm ’ men , and so 
thoroughly was this Paul’s ambition that, as he himself 
proudly claims, he became ‘ all thin gs to all men ' (see especially 
I Cor ix 19-23) But m all this he saw no cause for reproach 
it was all done ‘ for the sake of the gospel ’ Hence, with the 
words he has ]ust dictated (verses 8, 9) still resoundmg m his 
ear, he stops short and mdignantly asks whether, when a man 
can express himself as he has just done (this is the force of 
now m the Greek) it is men he is appealing to, or God ? This 
contrast between ‘ men ’ and ' God ’ is more a matter of 
deep rehgious feehng than of logic , for, while in the one case 
what IS sought is imn’s adherence (1 e to the gospel as thus 
presented), m the other it is God's approval There is no lack 
of logic, however, m the final summmg-up ' No man can 
serve two masters,’ or seek at the same time to please both men 
and God (for this frequent contrast in the New Testament 
cf I Thess u 4 , Eph vi 6 , Col m 22) So, of course, the 
, Judaizers had contended on their side, and had condemned 
Paul as one who tried to give satisfaction to human masters 
Paul, m turn, accepted the issue as thus presented , and, con- 
vmced beyond argument that he was a servant of Christ, 
claimed that on this very ground he stood acquitted of the 
charge of man-pleasmg ‘ Servant ’ is an ma de quate tra nsla- 
faon — ^what Paul calls himself here, as m th e_openmg-wor 3 s~of 
Phihppians and Romans, is a * slave (bond-servant) of Chns t ’ 
(G reek doulo s) It is unfortunate that, except m su^ a phrase 
as ^bon 3 and (or) free,' our Enghsh translations should so 
consistently fail to give this word its true meamng, thereby 
encouragmg the false conception of Christian ‘ service ’ (as 
somethmg essentially voluntary and part-time) so characteristic 
of modem rehgious idealism T he ’ bond-servant of Christ ’ is 
n ot free to ofier or withhold his ‘ service ’ : his hfe is not his ow n, 
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but belong s entirely to his Lord. Hence the scorn with w hich 
P aul re pi^ates t he sii ^ eition that there can be_^ y pla ce 
in his hfe for ' man-pleasing ’ 

"IF I sfaH tried "to~^ lease men 1 Why ' shll ’ ? This does not^ 
mean^"^ alter aiTl have experienced,’ still less ‘ as I used ^ 
to do m earher days ’ The sense is the strictly logical one, ^ 
VIZ ‘ if I, who am an d claim to I5e~an 55 h'd^^ant of Chns t 
were, despilFTh is, to seek to satis f y men , tfien my alleged de - 
votion to Christ a s Lord would be a delusion and a sham ' 
And t£at there is no delusion about it, but t hat both his hf e 
a nd his g osp el are basedf o n a roc lcFoundatipn, Paul now 
proceeds to maintam m a lengthy apologia 


II. A HISTORI CAL APOLOG IA (i ii-u 21 ) 

Paul tells how it was that the gospel came to him, no t 
throug h human agency buFby diinn e r evelati on", ' hovT lie 
r eacted at the putset to this new experience ,"^d how it ha d 
dictated for him all his subsequent career and conduct S mce 
God Himself had thus revealed the gospel to him, he had 
no need to consult the Jerusalem ‘ authonties * reg^ ^jSg,its 
i nterpretation Such relations as existed between him and 
t hem were marked by cordiaht v and mutual recognition bu t 



1 II, 12 Paul tells how the gospel came to him by special 

revdation 

11 No, brothers, I tell you the gospel that I preach is not a human 

12 aSair ; no man put it mto my hands, no man taught me 
what it meant, I had it by a revelation of Jesus Christ. 

II The confidential character of what follows is marked by the 
introduction of the word ‘ brothers.’ What was true of Paul’s 
apostleship (verse i), viz that it came to him not from man 
but from God, was even more fundamentally true of the gospel 
which he was commissioned to preach. He begms with the 
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quite general statement that the gospel is not a human affair — 
as we might say to-day, it is not to be regarded as a product 
of human evolution or explamed solely by reference to so- 
called histoncal ongins This he proceeds to illustrate by an 12 
^appeal to what happened in hts own case there is at this £omt 
m the Greek an emphatic first personal pronoim which ought 
not to be ig nore d WUh regard to myself, Tie say^ ) no man 
piS'^Ee'gospSlnto my h^ds ^537^0 taught me what 

it meant. In these two clauses he probably has already m 
mind the two stages m his rehgious life (before and after his 
conversion) of which he is to tell m verses 13 Under (1.), 
which IS hterally ' I did not receive it from man,’ 1 e. by a 
p rocess of handmg on a tra^tio^ h e means more tha rTthat 
he did not inherit the Christian traditio n from those who we re 
C ^stiSis b efore him ; he indicate inter alia that his appre- 
h msion ot the gospel is no t to be ex plained by reference to his 
e ^iy environmenT and religious education fcf vers es 13, 14). 

By (ii ) he wishes to m ake clear that his understandmg of the 
ggs pel did not "come to Hm througTi~sit‘tm g' at'~ the~^^ of 

t eachers who explamed to him its essential truth s " l liad it, 

he adds, by a revdation of Jesus Chr ist. It is hard to s^ 
whether by this he means that Jesus Christ was the agent who 
revealed the gospel to him (a revdahon from Jesus Christ), or 
that Jesus Christ hunself was revealed to him m such a way 
that as a result he now had a gospel to preach Probably the 
latter is to be preferred , cf the phrase m verse 16, ‘ He chose 
to reveal His Son to me ’ All that Paul subsequently preach ed 
was determm ed by his experience on the Damas cus road , 
when Jesus Christ was revealed to him in Hisbruesignificance 
J^us was to b e thought of no long er merely as one who"Sa 5 
b een crucified a n d was therefore accursed , He was the Chnst, 
the Son of (^d, who had died to wm men’s salvation, an d who 
was now exalted as Lord 

i 13, 14 . He recalls how little hts early life predisposed him 

towards the gospel 

You know the story of my past career in Judaism ; you know 13 
how furiously I persecuted the church of God and harried 
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14 it, and how I outstripped many of my own age and race 
in my special ardour for the ancestral traditions of my 
house. 

13 In proof of what he has asserted regarding the God-given 
character of his gospel in verses ii, 12, Paul recalls m one 
short but vivid sentence the mam features of his hfe before 
the gospel was revealed to him The story he has to tell‘ 
IS one which the Galatians already know — the Greek may 
even imply that he had himself told it to them, remforcmg 
his preachmg by personal testimony It deals, be it noted, 
with his past career in Judaism — a career which, as we 
gather from this passage and from Phil ui 4-6, was one 
of surpassing promise accordmg to the standards by which it 
was regulated and mspired Unlike Aug ust me, Pa ul never 
associated his pre -Christian days with moral turpitude and 
d ^adH ion — it was noFinTKid'^hse^'aFEirc call him- 

self ' the foremost of sinners ’ (i Tim i 15). The thought from 
which he could never get away was rather that that career 
of his, mto the prosecution of which he had flung himself with 
so much earnestness and zeal, had been runmng, until it was 
arrested, along hnes directly contrary to the purposes of God 
' That fellowship of the foUowers of Jesus Christ, which now 
I know to be none other than the church of God, God’s chosen 
holy people, I persecuted furiously (ht beyond measure, 

* puttmg more than ordmary zest mto my persecution ’) and 
harried it (seekmg, that is, to destroy it) This last verb 
seems to have been commonly used to descnbe Paul's activity 
agamst the Church , cf verse 23, and Acts ix. 21 Paul never 
ceased to be staggered by the thought that it was to him, a 
persecutor and a blasphemer, that Chnst had appeared (cf. 

I Cor XV 8, 9 , I Tim 12-14) » a^^d m that fact, which from 
one point of view was a supreme revelation of the ' grace of 
God ’ (cf verse 15), he saw also, as here, an irrefutable proof 
of the truth of his gospel as commg from God and not from 
man 

14 Apart from this persecutmg zeal, Paul claims that his whole 
mentahty predisposed him to be an opponent of such a gospel 
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The commentator on Galatians is fortunate in his predecessors, 
and I gratefully acknowledge how much I owe to those who 
have laboured m this field before me A certam novelty of 
treatment however has been demanded by the conditions of 
the present series And-m regard to the many difficulties m 
the exegesis of the Epistle my aim has been less to provide my 
readers with a solution than to take them ^vlth me m the effort 
to find one 

In one respect I may claim a certam measure of onginahty. 
The problem of the destination of Galatians, over which so 
much controversy has raged m the past and still rages, must 
now be widened to include the problem of the date of the 
Epistle and the general circumstances of its ongm ^e 
presen t volumejs the first recent commentary of its size and 
scope^tb be based on the hypothesis that Galatians was written 
before the A^sfoIic 'Comicil of Acts^:^ . in wHiSS'Hs i^ would 
beTheba fhest of alTthe extant Epistles of St Paul A work 
lik^The present is obviously not the place for an exhaustive 
exammation and justification of this hypothesis, or for a 
rebuttal of the various cntical theories (e g those involvmg a 
reconstruction of the narrative m Acts) which are put forward 
in opposition to it. It is m the exegesis of the Epistle that 
the surest test of the hypothesis wiU ifftimately be found 

The hypothesis of an early date fo r Gaktians , t hough it has 
many fri ends in Bntam'^and'lQmenca," hS~nbT~so far com- 
m ^de d" itself to ConE ne ntal scholar s. Among the latter, 
mdeedTth^re is even a tendency toTqu^tion the South Galatian 
theory regardmg the destmation of the Epistle, and only if we 
are ‘ South-Galatians ’ regardmg the destmation can we go on to 
postulate an early date Even at a tune like the present, when 
a quickened mterest m Bibhcal Theology is unfortunately 
accompanied by a measure of mdifference to questions of 
‘ mere Introduction,’ it must be evident that the problem of 

^ I should like to mention ■with appreaa'tion ■the shorter commen'tarieB 
of Emmet {Readers' Commentary), Knox {Gore’s Commentary), Dow 
^Inngdon Commentary), and Blunt {Clarendon Bible), all of which are 
based on ■the hypothesis of an early date 
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CHAPTER I. VERSES 13-14 


as now he preached He recalls how * m Judaism ' (this pre 
positional phrase has been omitted in the translation) he out- 
stripped many of his Jewish contemporaries, being (to adopt 
here a more hteral translation) more exceedingly zealous, 1 e 
than those others v/eve,for the traditions of fathers (meaning 
by this probably the traditions of his race rather than of his 
own family or house) Here we have, from his own pen, an 
mvaluable sketch of Paul, the brilliant and eager young 
student of the law, dedicatmg his outstandmg gifts of mmd 
and spirit to the service of his ancestral rehgion As evidence 
of the change which Christ has made m his whole outlook we 
may note how he, a Jew by nationahty, is able here and m 
the precedmg verse to talk objectively of ‘ Judaism,' as if it 
were somethmg from which he was now completely dissociated, 
and how, per contra, he, an Israehte after the flesh, can refer 
to the ' church of God ’ as if the nght to that title was now 
passmg from the old Israel to the new ^ ‘ Outstnppmg m 
Judaism ’ mcludes much m its reference Judaism was a 
doctrmal system , and already Paul would have begun to 
show that amazmg grasp of the Law and the Prophets which 
later was to reveal itself m his Christian Epistles It was also 
a way of life, separated as by a gulf from the ways- of heathen- 
dom , and Paul probably means us to understand that he 
was no Hellenist, ready to look with sympathy on non-Jewish 
ways of hfe and thought, but a staunch Hebrew (cf Phil m 5), 
concerned to mamtam ancestral traditions. Above aU, it was 
a rehgion, the worship of One than whom there was no other 
God , and it may thus be that part of that ardour to which 
Paul alludes was a rehgious enthusiasm for the God of his 
fathers, a passionate desire to see Jehovah's name known and 
His nghteousness estabhshed among all the nations If, even 
m his pre-Chnstian days, Paul was not merely the brflhant 
student and the scrupulous traditionalist but was already 
nursmg m his soul somethmg of the vision and the fire of the 
prophet, one can better xmderstand how it was that when, on 
the Damascus road, he received a vision of the' Son of God, 


1 See Introduction, p xlv. 
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he soon reahsed that his mission was to preach his gospel to 
the Gentiles 

In thus emphasizmg the punty and the ardour of his early 
attachment to Judaism Paul’s concern was to justify his con- 
tention that the gospel, when it came to him, had not a human 
ongm (verse 12) Bu t thos e who re ad, his words must aJ§o 
have been promptedjto a^ the mselve s the questlQlL ’ if for ^ 
ardenf'aTJew'^ Paul the gosp^myqlye^a rad ical breach 
^irfiirfehgious tradition^ how can it be that for us who are 
Gentiles ‘by birth T the"go s]3el 
t he tenets o f Judaism ? 

i 15-17 : After the revelation that came to him he did not seek 
to learn the meaning of the gospel from human sources 

15 the God who had set me apart from my very birth called 

16 me by his grace, and when he chose to reveal his Son to 
me, that I might preach him to the Gentiles, mstead of 

17 consultmg with any human bemg, instead of going up to 
Jerusalem to see those who had been apostles before me, 
I went off at once to Arabia, and on my return I came 
back to Damascus. 

15 Paul’s narrative in these verses is to be understood as a 
contmuation of, and not a contrast to, what he has related m 
verses 13, 14 , hence the mtroductory particle ought to be 
‘ ^d ' r ather than ’ Imt.’ The logical emphasis is to be found 
inwhat he has now to say regaxdmg his conduct afier his 
conversion (verse 17), and despite the clumsmess of the 
- sentence it would have been better if the translation could have 
followed the Greek (cf Authorized Version) m confining the 
description of the conversion itself to a subordmate clause of 
tune, designed to give the setting for the statement which 
follows P aul’s argument is that, as be fore his conversion , so 
also afte r it th e circumstances and environment of hi s hf e 
w^ such th at^in nonsense coiildjth'e gospeF as he u nderstood 
^ u nd preached it have been * evolve d ’ out of them His gospel 

m 
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IS mcom^e te unIess‘w ^dd~to i t 


CHAPTER I. VERSES 15-17 


Nevertheless Paul’s reference to the convex sion xs not 
entxrely xncxdental He descnbes it wxth some fullness, and 
wxth a sense ahke of rapture and of awe, recognxzmg as he 
does that h xs claim to be m dependent of merely hu man autho r- 
x ty xs xxitxmately based on th*?* fact that at hxs conversxon xt 
was God who had d one ev er3rt hmg f or ^m E very word m the 
d escripBon~~tells~of the divxne ptxrpose and xmtxat xve Paxxl 
hinxself was a mere reapie nt. Tracmg the hand of God xn his 
hfe from the begmnmg, and recalling, apparently, how Jere- 
imah (x 5) had descnbed hxs own call, how Isaiah (xlxx. i) had 
descnbed the call of Israel, he dares to say of himself, ‘ God 
set me apart,’ as he set them, * from my very birth ’ (MS 
authonty on the whole favours the omission of the name 
‘ God ' m this phrase ‘ He who had set me apart In ful- 
filmen t of an etern al pur pose God hkewxse called him , as 
areording to the Isaiah passage He had called Israel — ’ c^ed ’ 
him who persecu ted the Chur ch o f God to have himself a pla ce 
i n~£he" felLdiTCSrp , * called * him who was a blasphemer to 
b ecome an apo stle , no wonder that at the very thougM of xt 
Paul IS moved to adythat here God acted b y~his g rac e. 
Lightfoot associafesTEe* ‘ call '"mtlTthe conversxon , but the 
language of Isa. xhx i (cf. Rom vixi 30) mdxcates rather 
that the call of God may be addressed to man long before man 
himself is able to hear the call or xs prepared to answer xt 
T he time ca me when, m the fulfilment of Hxs purpose, God 16 
c hose to reveal fiiFSonTto me (l it in me) Here algain the in xtx- 
atxve xs entirely wxth God He acts of Hxs own good pleasx ue. 
a iid?a ui claims no credit for rehgxous msight FoUowmg hxs 
identification of the calTwitEThe conversibii, Lightfoot refers 
this phrase to Paul’s entry on hxs missionary career, as xf the 
Greek meant ' to reveal hxs Son through vie (x e. to others) ’ 
But t he context of the passa ge, together wxth Paul’s use of th e 
w ord ‘ reveal,* puts xt beyond doubt that the apostle xs her e 
concern ed to tell of a revelation wEch God made to hxs ox;m 
soul B y using the phrase * h 5 ~So n * in this coimection PEil 
i mpE^ that God had opened hxs eyes to see .Tesus~xn Hxs ^ e 
c haracter — ^He was not a mere teacher , neither, despite Hxs 
crucifixion, was He an accursed blasphemer , rather He was 
~Fg 
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one whom God acknowledged as His S on_(cf Rom. i 4). In 
^ own d escnpfionFof his conversion (e g. here and m i Cor. 
IX I , XV ^ 2 Co^iv^‘^_ T'T im"r 12 PahTalways em- 
ph^izes t he reahty of expe rience — m contrast T o 

the account m Acts ^ i (and to^aTles ser extent the other 
acco uhts i n Xcts x xn 6 ff. and xxvi 12 ff )"^ e re stree ts Imd 
o n the gA^fgmgr phenomcnaujaccomp^ ving it. 

A revelation so wonderful and so unexpected clearly had 
a divme purpose behmd it, and for the benefit of his readers 
Paul mentions m passmg what the purpose was • i t wa s that 
I migh^ preach him (1 e the Son of God) to the Gentile s. As 
fSey are mtrod uced here , he a sserts nothing m or e by 
wo rdi~than tha Ttlie work on w hich he is n ow engaged as a 
missionary to tEe~ Gentiles~(mcludmg t h e Galatisui^ i s in 
ac cordan ce with the plan and purpose of God, wh o gave hi m 
t he mitial revelaHon Whether this mterpretation of his 
mission was present to hts omi mmd from the moment of his 
conversion is not stated All the accounts in Acts (ix 15 , 
xxn 15 , XXVI 16 ff ) mdicate that he was led almost at once 
to mterpret his work umversally, as being for Gentiles as well 
as for Jews , and accordmg to Acts xxn 17-21 it was durmg 
the first of his subsequent visits to Jerusalem that he received 
the revelation to ' leave Jerusalem ' and go ‘ afar to the 
Gentiles.' 


Paul tells what his immediate reaction was to this divme 
revelation and call — m the Greek, the word for ‘ at once ’ is 
placed for emphasis at the very openmg of the statement 
Intent still on assertmg his mdependence of human authonty, 
Paul defines his reaction (a) negatively, {b) positively 

(fl) The direct and overwhelming character of the expe rien ce 
con vmced P aul from the outset that here he had to deal with 
G od anAnot with man , ^dlt was from God Himself that he 
must now learn wBaf his "next step" was tb'b’e Any~question 
therefore of consulting with any human being was immediately 
ruled out, even though at Damascus as elsewhere there were 
Christians and even honourable Jews whose counsel and 55^1- 
17 pathy at such a tune rmght have been helpful In particular 
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tie did not take what might have seemed the obvio us 
step of gomg up at once £0 JeffisalemTo see the recognize d 
leaders oilffie Christian movem^f B3rfhis emphatic double 
n^ative“(cFi. i) Baul seems~to~6e meetmg the taunts of his 
opponents, who may have alleged that his knowledge of the 
gospel was dependent on what he had learned from Anamas 
m Damascus (Acts ix 10 ff. , xxiL 12 fi ) and later from the 
Jerusalem authonties. His triumphant sense of mdependence 
is conveyed even by the words ‘ those who had been apostles 
before me.’ We know how, at the time of writing, Paul was 
proudly yet humbly conscious that he was called to be an 
apostle quite as fully as those othem were , but here he perMps 
indicates that mat coni^fioh went “"Back to the time of 
t he conversion experience "(te elL The call which he then 
received (verse 15) was a call to apostleshtp — a claim which is 
in accordance with the statement put into his mouth m Acts 
xxvi 16 f. I t was accordingly not from fellow-men, or eve n 
from feUow-apos tles, that he must seek gmdanc e at s uch an 
hour, but f rom God Himself, who had called him to the work 
{h) Next comes the positive assertion of what he diifUo 
I went off at once to Arabia, and on my return I came back 
to Damascus. It is only from Galatians that we know of this 
visit to Arabia The Nabataean Arabs (under Kmg Aretas ; 
cf 2 Cor XI. 32) occupied a vast territory around, and at one 
time mcludmg, Damascus, as well as east of Jordan and south 
towards the Sinai Peninsula (cf iv. 25). Nothing m Paul’s 
language requires us to beheve that on this journey he went 
far from his base. The picture sometimes drawn of Paul 
sojoummg, as Elijah had once done (i Elmgs xix 8 S ), in the 
wilderness of Smai, and learning there to see how the Law must 
now give place to the Gospel, is an imagmative reconstruction 
for which there is no justification What impelled him to go 
away into the Arab country ^ Was it to avoid persecution 
from his enraged Jewish brethren ? Or to carry out at once his 
God-given commission to preach ? Or was it to seek com- 
munion with God ’ Paul himself has not told us, and cntics 
who assert that the meaning is quite plain claim more than the 
facts justify But 'reasoned conjecture may carry us some 
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distance However clearly he may have heard the s umm ons 
to apostleship, I^mil would not have leIF uhpelIe d~t o"^ swer 
the' caj runtSjnMngly ah d~mt^ preparation. His empHaSc 
discl aimer of c onsultation with men is i tself an indication 
t hat liis d^ire at tEis~ time was to consult w ith God . The 
reason wh^£e~^le^fHtEe~cIt\7~wth''airits human contacts, was 
probably that m qmetness he might hear what God the Lord 
wbi 2 d'spea Kr'i;V 5 armad^tlTenee 3 ~f 6 r prayer the more impera- 
tive m his case was that before his conversion he had been 
securely self-confident m his Judaism, so that the revelation 
which had now been given him of the Son of God could not 
be for him, as it was for brethren of the Judaizmg type, a 
mere addition to the old rehgion, which otherwise remamed 
unchanged I n Paul’s case the new wme had to be put into 
ne^bottles And so fie went into solitude, f ollow ing there in 
the footsteps i^Sloses and Eh] ah and of Christ HimselfT "* 
"HowHdng~&e stay’ecL in AJabia he does not teh' us All 
we know is that he returned to Damascus — it is imphed, 
though it IS not definitely stated, that it was from Damascus 
that he had gone away to Arabia , and not tiU some two or 
three years afterwards (verse i8) did he go up to Jerusalem. 
If there is nothmg to mdicate that the ]ourney to Arabia 
was a distant one, there is likewise nothmg to mdicate that 
the stay there was prolonged If Scnpture parallels earne d 
weight with Paul, it may have been no more than forty days 
His cen tre at tSs time was Da masc us It was m a regio n 
<iHtant horn tfi e~Pfomiied Land th at the Lord had ap peared 
to film as ot old God had appeared to Abraham , and he was 
cdintenr 'for a ti me to r^ainbECTe SoTar There is notffih^ 
ifinPaul’s account that essentially contradicts the narrative 
in Acts ix , except that one would not naturally gather from 
Acts that his stay m Damascus and neighbourhood was pro- 
longed for three years 


i 18-24 • Except for one hnef mstt to Jerusalem to see Peter I 
he remained, for many years completely out of touch with the 
' churches tn judeea. 
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Then, after three years, I went up to Jerusalem to make the 18 

acquaintance of Cephas. I stayed a fortnight with him. 

I saw no other apostle, only James the brother of the Lord, ig 

(I am writing you the sheer truth, I swear it before God 1 ) 20 

Then I went to the districts of Syria and of Cilicia. Per- 21- 

22 

sonally I was quite unknown to the Christian churches of 
Judaea ; they merely heard that ‘ our former persecutor is 23 
now preaching the faith he once harried,’ which made them 24 
praise God for me. 

After three years Paul went up to Jerusalem. He probably 18 
means three years after his conversion, but, if allowance be 
made for the mclusive method of calculation, by which part 
of a year was counted as a whole year, the total penod may 
even have been less than two years Paul knows he must be 
careful m his statement of his Jerusalem visits, because his 
detractors appealed to them as proof of his subjection to the 
Jerusalem ' authorities ’ (cf. u. 6) , hence he is at pams to 
pomt out that this journey was made only after an mterval of 
some years, and that it arose from a sunple and natural desue 
to make the acquamtance of Cephas (1 e Peter) Paul here 
purposely employs a word which is frequently used of travellers 
pa3nng visits he went to msit Peter, not to receive mstruction 
from him Further, the visit lasted only a fortnight , and 
durmg it he saw, besides Peter, no other apostle, except only ig 
James the brother of the Lord. His opponents, he knows, had 
published a very diSerent version of this visit, hence he adds 
that what he writes is the sheer truth, and he confirms this 20 
statement by a solemn oath Of Tames the Lord's brother 
we are to hear more m chap li , a nd m the Book of Act s we 
see him emergmg as the recognized leader of the Church m 
rerusateinlcnap. xv J He_ggij£rali3Lxeceives^e-honourable 
designation of ‘ the brother of the L ord,* and m this way is 
distinguished from Jam es the son of Zebede e, who was pu t to ^ 
deatn m tUe Herodian p ersecution (Acts xn 2) Paul mentions / 
~fa mrfaere~because ne was one of t he acknowledged ‘ authorities .* 
and to have onutted m ention of this meetmg with hun migh t 
have seemed to Jr'aul's opponents to savour of r.nnr.palTnpnt 
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or untruth But Paul’s language does not entitle us to 
argue, as is generally doiwjthat he included James among the 
apostles TEe~apos 5 es were men who ^y er^sent out * to 
preach, and it was proba bly because their mis siona ry work 
took them for long penbds away from Tenisalem that J" apiss, 
with his~ ^ifts for concihation and adm inistration, rose m th^ 
absence to pre-eminence m the Jerusalem community 
There m:e undeniable^discrepmicies between this account 
of Paul’s visit to Jerusalem and the narrative given m Acts 
ix 26-30 It IS not a serious difference that mstead of a pnvate 
visit to Peter we have m Acts a penod of open preachmg and 
debate, for these two presentations of the case, given from 
different pomts of view, are not irreconcilable More seriOTS 
IS the fact that m Acts Paul appe ars m association with B arna- 
bas, and thafiF is expressly stated that Barnabas brought _hun 
to'the'apostles ^ “ 

“TEerejs^'fcourse, no reason to doubt the essentia Ltnith 
of Paul’s stal'em enf~i iri jalat ians, especially m view of the 
oalli mtlTwEichrhe supports it m verse 20 And it is no part 
of our present task to estimate the reliabihty of the account m 
Acts Th e differen ces are not fundamental , and if_we had a 
fuller account we mi ^t~fiM~ajfexplanatioh for them Th ^ 
may usefully remind us that not e very stateme nif regardin g 
Paul in~Acts*’ f-xv. is to be accepted without criticism But 
on~fEe“otlTef“han(nhey provide no^ustification for" the aU 
too common assumption of critics (of which we shah, hear more 
when we come to chap u ) that Acts supphes a qmte insecure 
basis for the reconstruction of the early mmistry of Paul 

21 The Jerusalem visit over, Paul departed to the districts of 
S ^ia an hrof Cdioa! T^ o rder~of^he ha ines~i s~mterestmg 
Acts tells 1^ that on leaving Jenisalem Paul went on to Tarsus 
(the chief citjThf^ Cilicia ) , and~tHaf~latef "Barnabas 'tdok^^m 
ffom'Tarsus to~ supermtendTflie' 'mi^rdnafy "work” uTAivtioch 
(in ~Syria)' There were close relaHbhs '^Between Syna and 
Cilicia, which were mdeed linked together m one Roman 
provmce , and durmg his prolonged stay there Paul may 
have frequently passed from the one district to the other 
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Otherwise he may have been led to mention S3nia first by the 
fact that Antioch figured prominently m his thoughts as the 
centre of his later missionary labours 
There he remamed for many years (fourtee n ? — see u i, 
and the commentary on p , and (here agam h^asserte jbs 
freedom from Jerusalem influence)" all TEalTime he r emamed 
quite imknovmTortfie"^CEris£lan cfi urches o f Juds ea. It was 22 
n6t~they 'who "wereTesponsible for his gomg to Sjma and 
Cilicia , a nd he o n his part was not concerned to report to 
them or to keep m touclTwitirtEem Thefe'^fe, oFcourse, 
many m f fie^Judiean~ch'mcTieFw^^ known him in earher 

days and stiU remembered him , b ut Paul's pomt is rathe r 
that he never went back among them. This being his meanmg, 
there i^ nornee(I'fo“say7’ witEnOgEtfoot, that Judaea, m the 
coimtry districts of which Paul was^ not knoivn, is here used 
m contradistmction to Jerusalem, where he was known It 
may be noted that Pa^fl courteously speaks of the Chnshan 
c htirches, ht ‘ the chinches mTClffi a.' recognizing tha^t t h e 
designation ‘ ch urch * might still be cl aimed by Je ws who w ere 
not LhnsHans (see Introduction, p jdv) ’ 

In~a" closing sentence Paul emphasizes that the only hnk 23 
the Judaean churches had ivith him was provided by hearsay 
From tune to time they would hear that ‘ our former persecutor 
is now preaching the faith he once harried.’ They recalled 
the destructive activity of his pre-Chnstian days (on the word 
‘ harried ’ see note on verse 13) , but as they thought how 
Paul the persecutor was now Paul the apostle, fear and dread 
gave place to ]oy and pnde, which made them praise God for 24 
me. What a revelation we have here mto the souls of those 
early Christians, glorymg m what the grace of God had 
accomplished 1 And what a revelation also mto the soul of 
the man who could use such words of himself I It may seem 
, a proud thmg for him to say ; yet it was not a vamglonous 
thmg, for the ' me ' for whom praise was given was not Paul 
the apostle merely, but the persecutor now called to be an 
apostle Some such thought as this always qualifies Paul’s 
■ boastmg (cf 2 Cor xi 30, and the pathetic contrast of himself 
with Andromcus and Junias m Rom xvi 7) , and it enables 
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us to see that whether or not Paul’s persecuting zeal caused 
him any misgiving at the tune, Paul the Christian always looked 
back on those days with a sense of deep remorse and even 
horror, qualified only by a sense of the grace of God who had 
pardoned his apostasy, and called him to preach the faith he 
once had persecuted For the phrase 'the faith' cf m. ^ 
23 , VI. 10 

u i-io ' Paul's Second Visit to Jerusalem 

Still seeking to assert his independence of the Jerusalem 
' apostles, Paul tells the story of his second visit to Jerusalem, 
Though on this occasion he conferred with the so-called ' auth- 
onties''^f~tEe“chufcE7HF(iid hot in any sehs^falce”orders from 
them On'th'e'icoritrarV'lFey ' gave~tEeir blessmg" to his worjc 
~Sjhong the pomts which Paul emphasizes with regard to 
this visit are the followmg 

{a) It took place after_an_ interval of fou r teen yep s. If 
three years had passed before he saw the apostles m Jerusalem 
after his conversion, a much longer penod elapsed before he 
saw them a second time 

(6) He would not have gone to Jer usalem even then, if- 
he had not received from heaven a ^ecial ~revelation bidding 
huSrgo Herfce~i f~it~ wa5"msmuated~thaP he went up so as to 
suBinit' himself1Ed~IEe^ Jer us alem authonti es, the insmuation 
wasTaEe — . 

^(c)'T?he result of his conference with the Jerusalem 
‘ a uthofiti^ '' was thatlRis"' gdspern(thou g h 'irwas~ar^^e r 
which did not de mand from Gentile adherents accepta n ce of 
th e J ewish JJaw) was re cognized as complete The authonties 
did not en]om any ‘ additions ' to be madeTo it &vmg him 
the nght hahd' dOHlbwslupTThey'^knowledii^ that he had 
beerTcall^ to be an apostle among Gentiles as Peter had been 
among Jews 

On the^fficult question whether this visit is to be identified 
with that at the tune of the Apostohc Council (Acts xv ), or 
(as the present wnter beheves) with that recorded m Acts xi 
30, see Introduction, pp. xfcu. ff. 
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PREFACE 


the date of Galatians raises grave issues for the student of 
Christian Origins and of New Testament Doctnne T ^ere is 
need for a revision of some of our ' establi shed ' cntical f Eefip^ 
r^ardififTB^anqiS^a^^ St~P aul ’s rmssiqnary activitYi 
and~mbre~ especially regarding t£e devel opmen t oLhis^oc- 
tnnal Ideas T(^aB£qge^ampIe7IFaul^like other . Christians 
re]diced"fi:bm the first m the gift of the Holy Spmt and_lqo^^ 
forwai:d”eagerly "tO'theXoming^f 'Chnst ^tSdTf the agg c- 
alyptic 3 tibpg,~receives~more emphatic an'd d etai [ed~ ib-eat ment 
m 6ie ThessalomanXpisbI^s~tE a]rin~Ga Iatians, th us is in itself ' 
no prddfXga r~the'~f^ ifier' 15 elong to an earlier period tha n ■ 
tl iela? EteF-^He converse "may indeed~be l^e^^ase, as I have 
ven ^e d"Td~sug^tXn"^ld\d~CiL]atians itself ^TTaTfo be 
understoddTaparl^om the eschatology which is imphed m it. 

My thanks are due to various friends, notably Professor 
J Y Campbell, formerly of Yale Umversity, and Professor 
John Dow, of Toronto, who have given me helpful criticisms 
and suggestions , and to my wife and my brother, the Rev. 

D A Duncan, Doune, for assistance m preparmg the book 
for the press 

G S Duncan. 

August 1934. 
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CHAPTER II, VERSES i-za 


u. i-2fl ■ Paul tells how it came about that he -paid a second visit 
to Jerusalem fourteen years later 


u 

Then, fourteen years later, I went up to Jerusalem again, i 
accompanied by Barnabas ; I took Titus with me also (It 2a 
• was m consequence of a revelation that I went up at all.) 


Paul contmues the narrative of his visits to the ' head- 1 
quarters ’ of the Church at Jerusalem The second visit came 
fourteen years later. Does he mean fourteen years after the 
previous visit ’ Or is this visit too, like the other (i i8), 
dated from his conversion ^ Both interpretations are no 
doubt possible, though it must be admitted that the former is 
' the more natural The present visit being, on our view, 
identical with the famme-rehef visit of Acts xi 30, its date 
faUs probably m the year 46. If we allow for the ancient 
‘mclusive’ method of reckomng (see note on i 18), fourteen 
years earher would be the j^ear 33, and if this be regarded as 
the year of the first Jerusalem visit, then the conversion, 
three years earher, would fall m the j^’ear 31 — not an impossibl e 
date lor tne conversion li the crucifixion Ee dated, as it is b y 
so many authorities, in 29 or 30 IFTias been suggested 
that jourteen years is a mistake for four years, but m the 
absence of manuscnpt authority the suggestion seems unneces- 
sary and improbable 

If Paul says that he went up accompanied by Barnabas 
(‘ with Barnabas ' is what the Greek has), this does not imply 
that he claims for himself a priority He is passmg m review 
the vanous occasions on which he himself visited Jerusalem • 
on this particular visit, he states, he had Barnabas as a col- 
league We should certainly gather from Acts that Barnabas, 
who was no doubt the semor m year s as he was m C hristian 
ei ^enenc e. had a positi on of special authonty bot h at Ant ioch 
and m the developments which^unmediately^followe d It was” 
not till, m the course of their missionary journey, the apostles 
had crossed from Cyprus to the mainland that the order of 
the names ‘ Barnabas and Saul ’ gives place m Acts to the 
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inverted order ' Paul and Barnabas ’ (cf. the other expression 
used at that point ‘ Paul and his companions ’ — Acts xiu 13), 
We may reasonably mfer from the picture m Acts xi 22-26 
that ill the developmenrof THe 'wbrlc at A i^gch P^ the 
mbfF^ggrgSsive'TorceT^Bamabas' contribution bemg given 
rather 6ywi^"H'sympathy andTsupportTaHd wh at w e know of 
P aul as a thinker' malces~iO probable that he would 

a ccept the responsibihty of thml^ g out the imp hcati_on§j3f 
the gospel which he was pres e nting to the Gentiles . And so 
we need not be surprised if, m regard to the talks which take 
place m Jerusalem, Paul says of himself, without reference to 
Barnabas, that he submitted the gospel which he was m the 
habit of preachmg (verse 2), and that he should even speak of 
‘ my gospel ’ (verse 6). It is even quite possible that m some 
of his positions he went further than Barnabas was able to go 
with him But when all this has been said, it remams true that 
he was at this time a young man, unknown (as he says) to the 
churches m Judaea and httle known even to the leaders , 
an d when he went up to Jerusalem accompanied by Barnab as, 
he Imew how mucfi~his cause gained m st rength from the fa ct 
that he had Barnab as as a coadjutor 
Paul addsTI took Titus with me also, thereby implymg that 
the~r^ponsibility was his lor mcluaihg~Titur*iirthe party. 
iJie positio n of~Titu's (vdib~is a GenHleX Hnitiah, verse 3} is 1 
obviously a subordinate one — ^his name is roentioned merely m 
v iew ot the ^mportant~~d 6 v 5 ropments to v ^c£~hls ,prgsence 
gave rise The G^atians need not "have known him per- 
sonally as they knew Paul and Barnabas, but from the way 
in which he is mentioned here we may infer that his name at 
least was known to them What made his name known was the 
controversy of which we are to read in verse 3 — a controversy 
which had its echo m Galatia Indeed it is probable, as we 
shall see, that, m presentmg his version of events m verses 
3 ff , Paul is refutmg another version which his Judaistic oppo- 
nents had aheady made current m Galatia 
I t is plain from Paul’s later Epistles that Titus became one 
o f the apostle's most trusted, heutenant s ,~t 5 uOor some reason 
which it is hard to understand (it has been suggested, with 
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insufficient reason, that he may have been a brother of Luke’s) 
his name is never menboned m Acts Whether, therefore, he 
accompanied Paul and Barnabas to Galatia we do not know 
Neither can we tell how, or when, he first became assoaated 
with Paul It is temptm g to infer from the present passage 
that he was a Christian of AnS6ch,' and tE at'"it was as al^ re- 
s entativeH the Gentile-ChrisSan ^mmunity there_tha t he was 
mvited by Paul to go to j erusSem The case for this is 
strengthened if one of the~ob*]eHs ofiThe present visit was to 
take to Jerusalem a famme-rehef fund from the church in 
Antioch We know how at a later penod of his missionary 
activity Paul mvited his Gentile churches to join together m 
a collection for the benefit of the Jerusalem church, and 
delegates from the various churches accompanied the apostle 
when the money was finally taken to Jerusalem On that 
later occasion Paul was clearly concerned to demonstrate the 
essential unity of the Jewish and Gentile congregations m the 
one ‘ body of Christ,’ and the same was true, no doubt, at this 
earher date He knew that m Jerusalem i gnorance and suspi - 
c ion were sure to be rifelugarding his pohcy of the free adm is- 
sion of Gentiles to the Church , and so, while th e rehef-f und 
itself was a demdhsbratio n~Iol: he~Je'^E^hriiSa n s of Judae a 
that the Gentile-Chnstians of Antioch wereat heart their 
brothe rs 1Jar more trul y brothers, p erhaps, than the non- 
Chnstian J ews of Jerusale m had shuro thems elves lioTe sm ce 
t o day s of rieroct's persecutio n two ye^ before ), the prese nce 
of Titus, as the representative of the Antiochians m the 
handuTg-over of the monev^ enabled th e terusalemXEfistlahs 
to s ee m the flesh on e, of their Gentile brethren m ChH it “ 
"When Paul adds, by way of parenthe sis, that this visit was 2 a 
paid- in cun se qu e g cg~u f ~arreVgal3oH~which ha d come toTiim , 
he Avants to 'make~ir~elegr~th'5t no mere peiion al motive la y 
behnidT lig" visit it he diu see the Jerusalem '"authorities ’ 
and confer with them, it was not to seek any rulmglrom them 
t hat ne we nt! Revelations meant much mt he life of the * 
apostle (cf ^2 CorrSiiV ^H aot^ ereIy^ as'^^sSc5~e^enSices 
b ut as mffica ^ns of th e^ divine wiU Acts shows how many 
of the great decisions of his missionary career were taken as 
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tlie result of divine ' guidanc e ’ (e g xui 2 , xvi 6, 7 , xx 22), 
In paxticuiar we mS^ecaiT that on his previous visit to Jeru- 
salem he had received a revelation to qmt the Holy City, for his 
witness would not be received there and his destmed work was 
among the Gentiles (Acts xxu 17-21) , and it was therefore 
natural that he should not wish to return until another 
revelation authorized him to do so And the claim that he 
went now in consequence of a revelation is not in the least 
inconsistent with the view that this visit was the same as 
the famme-rehef visit of Acts xi 30. No description is given 
either of the form or of the content of the revelation We are 
not even told that it was given directly to Paul himself — 
it may have been the one described m Acts xi 28 as given to 
Agabus, m accordance with which, we are told, the relief- 
visit was undertaken But however the revelation reached the 
apostle, it is clearly not impossible, and m view of the narra- 
tive m Acts XI 28-30 it may even be claimed as probable, 
that it was tn consequence of a revelaiton that Paul reached the 
decision to organize a rehef-fund and to take it m person to 
Jerusalem 

Of the events which took place when Barnabas and Paul 
arrived m Jerusalem Acts says nothmg beyond mdicating that 
the money was to be handed over to the presbyters. This 
reference to presbyters need not be taken to imply that the 
apostles were absent at the time, for the fund, bemg destmed 
for local needs, would naturally be handed over to local 
of&ce-bearers At such a time of anxiety the apostles were not 
hkely to be far away. If therefore they were present at 
Jerusalem, we cannot imagme (as some commentators seem 
to do) that Barnabas and Paul could have departed without 
takmg the opportumty of discussmg at some length with them 
the important developments m and around Antioch It was 
to mvestigate these developments m their imtial stage that 
the church m Jerusalem had despatched Barnabas to Antioch, 
and, so far as we know, he had not returned to report until now. 
Certainly this was Paul's first visit smce the work began, the 
first visit smce those early days shortly after his conversion ; 
and it was impossible that he should meet with the Jerusalem 
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a postles w ithout seeking to inflame them with what was now 
the master^pas sion of""his~li?e^ffie~\TOmin g~ol~ the Genti le 
world for C hrist 


u zb ’ On that occasion he submitted his gospel to the Jerusalem 

authorities 

I submitted the gospel I am m the habit of preaching to the zb 
Gentiles, submitting it privately to the authonties, to make 
sure that my course of action would be and had been sound. 

Every word in this sentence is significant Paul does not zb 
say he consulted anyone, as a pupil might consult a master 
His gospel had already been given to him by revelation 
(i II, 12 ), and what he did was to tell people about it — ^he 
submitted it After ‘ submitted * the Greek adds ' to them,’ 
which may be merely an anticipation of the reference to the 
‘ authonties ’ later m the sentence, but more probably refers 
quite generally to Jewish-Chnstians m Jerusalem We may 
be sure that Paul would have an opportumty of addressmg 
a meeting of the congregation, qmte apart from his pnvate 
meetmg ivith the authonties And what he submitted to them 
was his gospel, i e he did not content himself, as is sometimes 
the way with missionary speakers, with descnbmg the circmn- 
stances m which he worked and the results which had been 
achieved, but he informed them what the message was which 
m those imusual circumstances was bemg blessed with such 
success. Naturally under the term ‘ gospel ’ would come the 
question of the conditions on which Gentiles were bemg ad- 
mitted , but beneath the question of conditions lay the more 
fundamental questions of the nature of the salvation which was 
bemg ofiered, the character and purposes of the God who 
offered it, and the means which God took to make the salvation 
operative Paul saw that those whose work of evangehza - 
faon had hithe rto lain among fellow-. lews had not e^auste d 
tEe meaning of the gospel until tUey bad considere d what t he 
gosp^ might^mean f 67 ' non - 1 ewC The fun sigmfican*^ of 
Christ, in other words, is somethmg ''^Ich must be grasped 
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‘ with all the saints ' (Eph iu, i8). On this all-impor^t 
matterTai21?eh6 vea’Tharhi"hini^ had receiveg~cleax light 
b;^ revelation ; in its mam features, therefore , his gospeT* 
remain^ uncE^ged from the begin ning , and as is sho\vn.hy 
his lise ol'the present len se (I am) the gqspe^which he sub - 
mitted "at JeriiisaleraTwas" the s^e a s he ' vygg__sjjil_(§t the time 
of^Hffi^'m'thehaEit of preac^m^ tp tiie Genb^. 

Tanl goes onto refer more particularly to private conversa- 
tions which took place with the authonties. Wlio these 
' authonties ’ were is not stated, though from verse 9 it is 
apparent that they mcluded Peter, James, and John The 
same designation occurs twice in verse 6. Why does Paul 
use it ? The phrase ' the so-called authonties ’ in verse 6 gives 
a clue to the answer. It is not that the apostle wishes to be 
ironical — such an attitude would be quite unworthy of him 
and mconsistent with what, we otherwise know of his character 
and his attitude to the primitive apostles It is merely that 
his opponents had grandiloquently made use of the phrase 
‘ the authonties ’ m reference to the leaders at Jerusalem, 
seelong by comparison to depreciate the^ authority of Paul, 
and Paul is therefore falling back on a term which had already 
played a part m the discussion. This being so, the phrase 
might be pnnted here m quotation marks as it is in verse 6 


When Paul says ‘ I wished to make sure that my course of 
action would be and Hid been sound'’~{ht"^“le 5 rih“any way I 
sfibiild'be ninnihg or had~runTn“vam’), this does not meg^ 
tMt if ‘ the authonties ' had found fault with his gospel he 
wouISTiave been urider*the necessity~of”amehding’*dr'^ph- 
fyi hgit^ S uch a n adm Isiionrwc>uId~h ave"beeh'a'denial~or the 
inHepenHenceWduclThe sought so resoiuH^t^assert His 
co ncern was h otTKatliis gospelT'oTHeGentiles shoidd" cohfon n 
to ^e requir ements of the J er usal em'au tEonSes, but ^mt they 
shouI 3 ~un 3 erstand and agree ^th him m Ins interpretation of 
the-gos^ He' wi sKedrTKem ''to be mformed^on^aTiituation 
v^"ch'*was urJaSSEar to them, and to secure their appro vaTof 


th e way in which he was attemptmg to meet it ‘ Sound ’ is 
a misleading translatioiTof the pfirasewHich^Paul uses “Wha t 
concerned Paul was whether his whole missionary work, past 
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a nd presen t, slioxdd be rendered ‘ useless,’ should be made 
' to lead nowhere ’ — as it would "ha^ been~had the Jerusalem 
churcinhiisteS~Ehat' 'Gehfile-Chnstians must accept c ucurn - 
cisi on Such~a demm^ 3 ^^^i^ig oheTo’wlucirPaul could newr 
agree, w ouH h ave rumed~hh~his' w6fICbecause iO rouldZ.ha^ 
separated Jewish^ChniSahity and G en^e-Ch nstiamty mto 
tWo“camps HounPauTh^ to face that same issue when it 
arose in aHew form at Antioch we are to read m verses ii ff 


u 3-5 ' He recalls the difficult situation created hy the demand 
that his Gentile companion Titus should be circumcised 

But even my companion Titus, Greek though he was, was not 3 
obliged to be circumcised. There were traitors of false 4 
brothers, who had crept m to spy out the freedom we enjoy 
in Christ Jesus ; they did aim at enslaving us again. But 5 
we refused to yield for a single instant to their claims ; 
we were determined that the truth of the gospel should hold 
good for you. 

A s it a ppears- m the origmal, few histon cal passages m t he 3 
New Testament provide more diffi culty than this for the ex e- 
gete" J a. more literal translatidh of verses 4 and 5 would run 
asloHows . ‘ (4) but owing to the false brethren surreptitiously 
brought in, who had crept in to spy out our freedom which we 
have in Christ Jesus, in order that they may enslave us 
(5) to whom not for an hour did we jdeld as regards the 
subjection, in order that the truth of the gospel might contmue 
with you ’ (or ' unto you ’) In what follows we shall take this 
hteral translation as our guide 

The first difiSculty comes from the sudden break m the 
construction of the sentence at the end of verse 4 Paul 
suddenly mterrupts himself at this point, and the sentence 
proceeds along what is perhaps quite a new hne 

A more serious difficulty arises from the imcertainty of the 
text. With one exception the main Greek MSS give verse 5 
as we have translated it above. But Codex D, the old Latm 
version, Irenaeus, and Tertulhan omit the two openmg words, 
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the relative and the negative, so that, without any awkward 
break in the middle, the passage as a whole yields the 
following sense ‘ but owing to the false brethren ... we 
yielded for an hour,' i e. we made a temporary concession. 
And of these two readmgs it seems scarcely possible, on textual 
considerations alone, to say which is the more origmal There 
are also other readmgs which obviously are vanants of one or 
other of the above 

Put concretely the situation is this A demand was appar- 
ently made that Titus, being a Gentile (the word Greek here 
means non- Jew), should be circumcised. And involved in 
this particular issue there would seem to have been raised the 
more general question of pnnciple — hence the reference in 
verse 5 to ' claims ’ or (as in the more hteral translation) 
‘ subjection ’ But the questions which remam obscure are * 

(1 ) In verse 5 does Paul admit that, as a temporary expedi- 
ent, he gave way, or does he deny stoutly that there was the 
shghtest concession ? 

(u ) In verse 4 is it imphed that Titus, despite the pressure 
brought to bear to secure his circumcision, remained uncir- 
cumcised, or was Titus circumcised though not as a result of 
compulsion ? (Another proposed interpretation of the verse 
according to which it means that ' no pressure was ever 
apphed to get Titus circumcised ’ is mconsistent wth the 
Greek, and may be disnussed.) 

These two questions are mter-related, but they are not 
identical It is possible, for example, that while agreemg m 
the special circumstances to having Titus circumcised, Paul 
msisted that the concession made m this one case was m no 
sense a sacrifice of pnnciple it was not a case of compulsion, 
of bowmg to a supenor authonty, of acceptance of a general 
ruhng And the present wnter regards this as the most 
probable mterpretatioii of the situation, while admitting that 
there is no room for dogmatism where so much is obscure 
That m any circumstances Paul should have agreed to the 
circumcision of Titus is a conclusion which, on first consider- 
ation, one IS mchned to resist The circumcision of'Timothy 
(Acts xvi. 1-3) is m a different category, for his mother was a 
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Jewess and he himself therefore was probably only too ready 
to accept a nte which might normally have been performed on 
him m childhood But could the circumcision of Titus (if, as 
seems probable, he was a pure Gentile) be an5rthmg else than 
a sacrifice of prmciple ? Many comm entators, mcludm g 
Li ghtfoot, Rams av.- and Burton, hold strongly that he w as 
7 zbTcircumci sed But as finger-posts pomting m the opposite 
(Erection ^e may note the followmg 

(l) A difiScult expression m v 10 shows that Paul was 
accused of ‘ still preachmg circumcision ’ On our view of the 
date of the Epistle this cannot refer to the circumcision of 
Timothy, which came lafer, viz at the begmnmg of the 
‘ second ’ missionary journey 

(u ) Some of the phrases which Paul uses here, coupled with 
the passionate vmdication of his mdependence throughout 
the Epistle as a whole, inchcate that he had given his opponents 
a ' handle ' for their emphatic assertion that he accepted some 
form of ‘ subjection ’ Some ‘ concession ’ must have been made 
which they were a V 7 -rc A^.^>rpsftnt as a ' subrmssion ’ And 
from the nature olio the^only likely occasion on which 

this could have hap^,.^^was his present visit to Jerusalem 

(m ) The very mcS^ence of his language at this pomt 
suggests that Paul is dealing with a matter of extreme deh- 
cacy If the issue had been a clear-cut one, if e g Paul had 
positively refused to have Titus circumcised, and the other 
party had accepted his position, Paul we may be sure would 
have expressed himself m emphatic and unambiguous langu- 
age mstead of justifymg himself for not yieldmg to them 
(on, the general question of subjection) he would have said 
pla inl y that the 5neldmg was on their side As Professor 
Burkitt trenchantly puts it {Chnshan Begimmigs, p 118) 

‘ who can doubt that it Wcis the knife which really (hd cu- 
cumcise Titus that has cut the syntax of Gal u 3-5 to 
pieces ? ’ We ought also to remember that while the language 
IS mcoherent and ambiguous to us, it would not be ambiguous 
to the Galatians, who (on our mterpretation) had already been 
told the mam facts of this story, though m a form which put a 
wrong construction on the facts 

Gg 
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It is not difficult to imagine circumstances which might 
have induced the apostle, without sacrifice of prmciple, to 
allow Titus to be circumcised Titus must have been one of 
the first purely Gentile Christians whom the Jerusalem Church 
had had in its midst — perhaps the first to appear at least m a 
quasi-official capacity. , As a Christian he would be welcomed 
gladty ; but as a Gentile he raised a number of problems which 
up till now had never presented themselves concretely in the 
fello\vship With Paul and other fellow-Christians Titus 
would naturally go up to the Temple-precincts ; but when the 
others entered the Temple proper, must he be left behind ? 
More senous still, for it concerned relations •mthin the fellow- 
ship, what was to happen when they sat down at the Lord’s 
Table, or even at a meal m a pnvate house ? Must Titus be 
asked to sit apart ? In the Church of Stephen, Peter, and 
Barnabas there must have been many who were perfectly 
ready to receive Titus on equal terms, and probably at first 
no difficulty was felt about receivmg him ; but there were 
certainly others who, confronted '‘C'Titus.’.c vith a question of 
such far-reaching importanc;<''we*'nnc)iddeii/a:ed to adopt a 
liberal attitude ; and m the backg^’^hcrje no^iddmg and dis- 
posed to be hostile, was the Judahiemr/i’^e Holy City, from 
which, despite the recent persecution, the Church had no 
desire to sever herself entirely, and which mdeed she did not 
wish to provoke further. 

Faced ivith this situation, what was Paul to do ? In bnng- 
ing Titus to Jerusalem the apostle must have hoped mdeed 
that his Gentile convert would be received by Jewish-Christians 
as if he were one of themselves, and when difficulties arose he 
doubtless tried to overcome them But Paul too could face 
facts He had not come to Jerusalem to force his opmions on 
others, and by domg so to divide the mother-church and 
perhaps create ^^^jjireach which it would be hard to heal 
between Jeivish . ,.l Gentile Christianity. Some day the issue 
would require to be fought out as a matter of prmciple ; but 
for that Paul would choose his own time and place Mean- 
tune jie could al low Titus, m view of th e speci al circumstan c^, 
t o be circumd ied, and yet make it plai n that there was here 


